





















VoL. XXI. 


IN THe PUBLIC BFE. 


NOTES AND PICTURES ON TOPICS OF 


THE LITTLE HERO FROM KANSAS. 


“A little man with a slight limp; a 
little man who weighs less than a hun- 
dred pounds and is under five feet four; 
a little man with a Vandyke beard and a 
sense of humor that bubbles in him like 
the effervescence of wine”—such is a 
personal description of the Kansas volun- 
teer officer whose name has figured most 
often and most prominently in the brief 
despatches that have given us our news 
of the hard fought campaign in the 
Philippines. 

So little has been printed about Briga- 


A MAN OF WAR ON THE MISSISSIPPI—THE UNITED STATES SHIP NASHVILLE DURING ITS VISIT TO 
ST. LOUIS IN MAY LAST. 
From a photograph by R. E. M. Bain, St. Louis. 
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dier General Funston—promoted to a | 
generalship for conspicuous gallantry in 
action—that a few facts may be of in- 
terest. He is thirty three years old, the 
son of a farmer in Allen County, Kansas. 
He worked his way through the State 
University, but his bent has always been 
toward adventure rather than culture. 
And of adventure, if one quarter of the 
tales told of him are true, he has seen 
enough for a dozen ordinary men. Be- 
sides brief experiences of railroading and 
journalism in the West—of course in the 
wildest accessible parts of the West—he 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM CROZIER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, STANFORD NEWELL, UNITED STATES MINISTER 
UNITED STATES ARMY. THE NETHERLANDS. 


ANDREW D. WHITE, UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, UNITED STATES NAVY 
TO GERMANY. (RETIRED). 


FOUR AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL FRED FUNSTON, UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS, FORMERLY COLONEL OF THE 





TWENTIETH KANSAS, WHO HAS DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF IN THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE PHILIPPINE INSURGENTS. 


‘ -, > -b pe 
en s eer, 
From a photograph by Parker 


has endured hardships as a government 
surveyor in the snows of Alaska and the 
burning deserts of southern California. 
He has gone into the arctic ice to carry 
aid to imprisoned whaling ships, and has 
tried coffee raising in Central America. 
Three years ago, when the Cuban re- 
bellion was in full swing, he joined a fili- 
bustering party, and for a time he com- 
manded a dynamite gun for the late 
General Garcia. He was shot once 
through the arm and once through the 
lungs, besides breaking his thigh in a fall 
from his horse. 

His experiences in Cuba left him with 


Washington. 


alame leg and a dislike for Spaniards, 
and when war with Spain came he volun- 
teered at once. Governor Leedy ap- 
pointed him a colonel, and while the 
Twentieth Kansas was waiting for orders 
to go abroad he worked hard to fit him- 
self for his command. In the field he 
has adopted Sheridan’s plan of “fighting 
in the front rank,” with the result that 
his men idolize him. He limps ahead of 
them when they charge, and he says that 
he has hard work to prevent them from 
running over him. He was one of the 
very first men to get into Caloocan and 
Malolos, and was the first officer to cross 
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dertaking, and no one here 
will grudge him the famous 
trophy he will take back with 
him. If she fails, Sir Thomas 
will not only have got a great 
deal of fun for his money, 
but his business interests on 
both sides of the Atlantic will 
have had no small advertise- 
ment. 



























PORTO RICO’S FIRST NEED. 


In a list of the crying needs 
of Porto Rico given by our 
new dependency’s late gover- 
nor, General Guy V. Henry, 
the first item is that of “good 
roads.” The Spaniards built 
one good military highway 
across the island—the road 
by which, in the last days of 
the war, General Wilson’s di- 









MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR, OF NEW YORK. 


From a miniature portrait by Amalia Kiissner. 


the river at Calumpit. Kansas will have 
nothing too good for him when he comes 
home. 


THE SHAMROCK’S OWNER. 


As is usually the case before a contest 
for the America’s Cup, we are being as- 
sured, by yachting experts who 
write for the newspapers, that 
the British boat is pretty sure 
to win, and by other yachting 
experts who write for the 
newspapers that she is certain 
to lose. 

Whatever may be the result 
of the races, it is safe to say 
that the challenger, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who is a most 
courteous and genial 
gentleman as well as 
a shrewd and success- Ba 
ful business man, will * 
be warmly greeted in —s2 
this country. If the re , 
Shamrock wins, he will 
deserve the satisfac- THE STATUE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MODELED BY JOHN J. BOYLE, 
tion of success in a AND RECENTLY ERECTED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


difficult and costly un- From a photograph by Rau, Philadelphia. 
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SIR THOMAS JOHNSTONE LIPTON, TEA MERCHANT, PHILANTHROPIST, AND YACHTSMAN, WHO IS ABOUT TO 
BRING THE CUTTER SHAMROCK TO NEW YORK TO RACE FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 
From his latest photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS M. ANDERSON AND HIS STAFF AT HIS HEADQUARTERS IN MANILA. THE 
STAFF OFFICERS ARE MAJOR CARDWELL, CAPTAINS CABELL, BIRKHEIMER, WALCOTT, AND 
ANDERSON, AND LIEUTENANTS ALLEN AND ANDERSON. 






vision marched from Ponce toward San munication is not only a heavy handicap 
Juan; but most of the country is practi- to industry and commerce, but seriously 
cally roadless, and the difficulty of com- impedes all efforts to extend education 
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THE REINA MERCEDES ON HER ARRIVAL AT HAMPTON ROADS, IN MAY—THE CRUISER SUNK BY THE 
SPANIARDS IN THE MOUTH OF SANTIAGO HARBOR, JULY 4, 1898, IN AN UNSUCCESSFUL 


ATTEMPT TO CLOSE THE CHANNEL. 
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and improve the existing conditions of 
Porto Rican life. 

Now that the American bicycle has be- 
gun to follow the American flag into the 
island—in evidence whereof glance at the 
engraving on this page —the ubiquitous 
machine may help the cause of road 
building in Porto Rico as it has helped it 
‘during the last few years in the United 
States. A member of the garrison writes 
to the L. A. W. Bulletin that there are 
between twenty and thirty wheels now in 
use in Ponce, with a demand for more of 
them; and that any one who visits the is- 
land for business or pleasure should take 
his bicycle, as the splendor of the scenery 
does much to counterbalance the absence 
of asphalted boulevards. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 

The restoration of diplomatic relations 
between this country and Spain is a mat- 
ter for genuine satisfaction, and the 
Duke d’Arcos, who as we write is on his 
way to Washington, will be sincerely wel- 
come here as the representative of his 
proud and ancient nation. We have had 
constant causes of difference with Spain 








WASHINGTON B. THOMAS, OF BOSTON, WHO HAS 
SUCCEEDED THE LATE THEODORE A. HAVE- 
MEYER AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOLF ASSOCIATION. 








PORTO RICO UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG——-THE BICYCLE CLUB OF PONCE. 
From a photograph by Molina, Ponce. 
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LAWRENCE TOWNSEND, OF PENNSYLVANIA, FOR- BELLAMY STORER, OF OHIO, FORMERLY MINISTER 
MERLY MINISTER TO PORTUGAL, RECENTLY TO BELGIUM, RECENTLY APPOINTED 
APPOINTED MINISTER TO BELGIUM. AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN. 


JOHN N. IRWIN, OF IOWA, RECENTLY APPOINTED HERBERT S. BOWEN, OF NEW YORK, RECENTLY 
MINISTER TO PORTUGAL. APPOINTED MINISTER TO PERSIA. 


FOUR AMERICAN MINISTERS RECENTLY APPOINTED OR PROMOTED. 











in the past; we have none now, and her 
people have our sympathy and good will. 

The new envoy from Madrid—the first 
to wear the full dignities of an ambas- 
sador—is already known at the national 
capital, where he was stationed as an 
attaché some fifteen years ago. He was then 
merely Sefior Juan Brunetti; he has since 
succeeded to the title and fortune of a 
childless uncle. His wife was an American 
girl, Miss Lowery of Washington. 

The position of the United States am- 
bassador at Madrid may perhaps be less 
easy, but Bellamy Storer, formerly Con- 
gressman from Ohio and minister to 
Belgium, is likely to be popular and suc- 
cessful as our representative at the court 
of Alfonso XIII. He has the qualifi- 
cations of tact, genial personality, ex- 
perience of public life, and knowledge of 
the world at large. Fortunately, more- 









ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, ELECTED TO SUCCEED DR. TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


AS PRESIDENT OF YALE. 


From a photograph by Pach, New York. 
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JOHN HENRY MACCRACKEN, RECENTLY ELECTED 
: PRESIDENT OF WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, 
MISSOURI, AND PROBABLY THE YOUNGEST 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT IN THE 


WORLD. 


over, he possesses what 
is almost a necessity for 
an American envoy who 
would worthily maintain 
his country’s dignity at 
an important foreign 
capital—an ample pri- 


: ‘vate fortune to supple- 


ment the meager salary 
allowed by our rich re- 
public. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
AT TWENTY FOUR. 


Chancellor MacCrack- 
en, of the New York 
University, is one of the 
veterans of the educa- 
tional world; his son, 
John H. MacCracken, of 
whom a portrait is given 
on this page, is probably 
the youngest man at the 
head of any college of 
importance, being just 
twenty four. 

The younger Mac- 
Cracken graduated at 
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the New York University five years ago, 
and has been teaching there and studying 
in Germany. He was recently elected to 
the presidency of Westminster College, at 
Fulton, Missouri, an institution connected 
with the Southern branch of the Presby- 
terian Church. It is said to be the first 
time since the sectional issue rent the 
church asunder that a Northern man has 
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a college graduate, Miss Hazard is one of 
the most thoroughly educated women of 
the day. Her teachers were some of the 
professors of Brown University, and she 
has devoted years to special studies in 
literature, history, and art, and to foreign 
travel. She is both a finished scholar 
and a woman of affairs—an ideal combi- 
nation for the modern college president. 


REAR ADMIRAL JOHN W. PHILIP, WHO COMMANDED THE BATTLESHIP TEXAS DURING 
THE WAR WITH SPAIN, IN HIS OFFICE AT THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD, OF 
WHICH HE IS NOW COMMANDER. 

From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1899, by George Grantham Bain, New York. 


been chosen to the headship of any of its 
Southern colleges. 


THE PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY. 


The trustees of Wellesley College, 
which stands with Vassar at the head of 
American colleges for girls, feel that in 
electing Miss Caroline Hazard to the 
presidency they secured the woman best 
fitted for the post. Though not herself 


It has been said of her that she has 
“the mind of a man and the heart of a 
woman.” 

In person she is dark and very tall; 
she is about forty years old, and fond of 
outdoor life. She belongs to an old 
and well known Rhode Island family, 
who own a fine country seat at Peace 
Dale, where she was brought up. She 
will do no teaching at Wellesley, but will 
have the general management of the 

















college and its interests entirely in her 
own hands. 


AN AMERICAN THEATRICAL FAVORITE, 


Within the past two or three years 
Maude Adams, the actress, has won for 
herself such a firm place in the esteem of 
the playgoing public that not a few of 
her admirers, and even some of her pro- 
fessional associates, have been asking the 
question, “To what qualities does she 
attribute her remarkable success?” 

This is an inquiry which cannot be 
fully and satisfactorily answered here. 
Moreover, Miss Adams’ artistic gifts have 
been so widely and ably discussed in the 
columns of the contemporary press that 
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JAMES M°QUEEN FORSYTH, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CAPTAIN OF THE CRUISER BALTIMORE. 
Fron a photograph by Husted, Philadelphia. 
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FREDERICK WATKINS, CAPTAIN OF THE AMERICAN 
LINER PARIS, FORMERLY THE UNITED STATES 
AUXILIARY CRUISER YALE, WHICH WENT 
ASHORE ON THE CORNISH COAST 
IN MAY LAST. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1899, by R. E. M, Bain, 
St. Louis. 


the subject has been worn almost thread- 
bare. There is one side of her character, 
however, which has not been widely dis- 
cussed, and that is the common sense, or 
what is known in New England as “gump- 
tion,” which has been the corner stone of 
her popularity, as it has also been with 
hundreds of the most successful women 
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in this country. It was the same quality 
that endeared Mrs. Cleveland to the 
whole country—a quality which is 
a veritable rabbit’s foot in prevent- 
ing its possessor from making what 
are known as “bad breaks.” It will be 
remembered that Mrs. Cleveland has car- 
ried this particular rabbit’s foot in her 
pocket ever since she first came before 


TAMA KUROKAWA, LADY ARNOLD, THE WIFE OF 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, AND THE ONLY JAPANESE 
LADY WITH AN ENGLISH TITLE. 

From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


the public, a dozen years ago, and it has 
always proved efficacious. 
Miss Adams, in a less exalted sphere, 


has made excellent use of hers. She has 
learned from it the importance of never 
appearing within the range of the public 
vision except in a favorable light. She 
never parades herself on Broadway, nor 
intrusts her reputation to the hands of a 
reckless interviewer; she never tells the 
public about her “sweet home life” or 
boasts of her collections of “choice etch- 
ings and rare folios.” Her home has no 
place in any such series as “Tasteful 
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Homes of Talent.” We do not even know 
the price of one of her dogs, or what 
“a nook in Miss Adams’ study” re- 
sembles. She is, however, seen on the 
stage of some high class playhouse 
every night, and on those occasions 
all the “nooks” are crowded to the fullest 
capacity. It is the belief of some of the 
wise men of the modern Gotham that she 


THE LADY MAYORESS OF LONDON—LADY MOORE, 
WIFE OF SIR JOHN VOCE MOORE, SHERIFF OF 
LONDON IN 1898, AND NOW LORD MAYOR. 


Irom a photograph by Lafayette, London. 


follows the suggestions of the astute 
manager who has been such a potent 
factor in the work of establishing her in 
the popular esteem. 


THE TROUBLES OF A POLYNESIAN KING. 


At last advices King George of Tonga 
was in a pretty serious tangle, matri- 
monial and financial. His dusky majesty, 
who rules certain specks of land in the 
Pacific, recently reached the marriage- 
able age. His advisers selected two 
eligible native belles, and invited him to 
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MRS. JOHN VINTON DAHLGREN, OF NEW YORK, WHO “CHRISTENED” THE TORPEDO BOAT DAHLGREN, 
LAUNCHED AT BATH, MAINE, ON MAY 29. MRS. DAHLGREN, WHO WAS MISS ELIZABETH 
DREXEL, OF PHILADELPHIA, IS THE WIFE OF THE LATE ADMIRAL DAHLGREN’S 
YOUNGEST SON. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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THE MAINE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, TO BE ERECTED IN THE GROUNDS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. 
From the design of the architect, Fruest Flagg, of New Vork. 


choose one for his queen. The ladies 
were so attractive that the enterprising 
young monarch decided to take both. 
His ministers were surprised, but said 
that the king’s will was law; and prepar- 
ations for the double wedding were under 
way when the disconcerting discovery was 
made that the state treasurer, a Mr. 
Kaopai, had absconded with the entire con- 
tents of the royal purse, also helping 
himself to the king’s yacht—a luxurious 
canoe—to effect his escape. 

The wedding was perforce postponed 


until funds could be secured—possibly by 
European loan—for a celebration with all 
the pomp and display that the marriage 
of Tongan royalty demands. 


A NATIONAL MAINE MEMORIAL. 

The Maine Memorial Chapel will be a 
notable addition to the architectural 
scheme of the new buildings at Annapolis, 
besides commemorating one of the most 
pregnant events of American history. It 
is very appropriate that the cadets of our 











great naval training school—the future 
captains and admirals of our navy— 
should have in their place of worship a 
perpetual reminder of the tragedy that 
directly brought about the war with 
Spain, the liberation of Cuba, and the 
extension of our power into the islands of 
the east and the west. Not only should 
it speak to them of their comrades who 
perished in the disaster of February 15, 
1898; it should suggest the thought of 
the divine justice that directs human des- 
tinies, and should, as its most practical 
lesson, tell of the increased responsibil- 
ities that rest upon the nation and upon 
the men who carry its flag over the sea. 
One of the results of the great his- 
torical events of the last twelvemonth is 
likely to be that a wider and more national 
interest will be felt in the Annapolis naval 
academy and all that pertains to it. 





MR. ASTOR AND HIS ANCESTORS. 

It is entirely creditable to Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor that in his brief biography 
of his great grandfather, John Jacob 
Astor, recently published in his own 
magazine, the Pall Mall, he should ascribe 
to his ancestor a combination of virtues 
not chronicled by other historians. Nor 
is it surprising that he should claim for 
the first American Astor—and inferen- 
tially, of course, for himself—an ancient 
and distinguished lineage. It is a famil- 
iar fact that when a son of the people 
rises to great wealth, it is almost invari- 
ably discovered that he is descended from 
royal or noble forefathers. If the nouveau 
riche does not find it out for himself, later 
generations of his family are tolerably 
certain to do so. 

It is well known that John Jacob Astor 
came to this country an almost penniless 
immigrant, hailing from the village of 
Waldorf in Baden. His descendant of 
today speaks of him as a “ peasant,” but 
as a matter of fact he was the son of the 
village butcher, and began his career by 
working in his father’s shop—a fact which 
it is not recorded that he ever sought to 
conceal. The distinguished ancestor to 
whom his descent is traced is Dom Pedro 
d’Astorga, a Spanish grandee of the 
eleventh century, who settled in France, 
where his successors—a long line of 
seigneurs and marquises—changed their 
name to Astorg. At the revocation of the 
2M 
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edict of Nantes, Jean Jacques d’Astorg, 
who was a Huguenot, fled across the 
Rhine ; Johann Jacob Astor, the Waldorf 
butcher, was his grandson. 

All this information upon the gen- 
ealogy of the greatest landed family of 
New York will no doubt be of interest to 
American antiquarians. It will probably, 
moreover, be entirely new to them. 





LORD ROBERTS’ VICTORIA CROSS. 

There is probably no living soldier who 
has seen more service, or harder service, 
than Lord Roberts, the brilliant little 
Irishman who is the idol of the British 
army. “Bobs Bahadur,” as he is called 
in India and Afghanistan, where most of 
his fighting has been done, has been a 
soldier for nearly fifty years; he wears— 
or can wear when he wishes to—eleven 
war medals, and decorations innumerable, 
besides what is probably the most highly 
prized of all his trophies—the plain bit of 
iron, intrinsically worth a small fraction 
of a cent, known as the Victoria Cross, 
How he won the cross, the reward of the 
bravest deeds of war or peace, is thus 
told in his own narrative of one of the 
battles of the Indian Mutiny: 

“T saw Younghusband fall, but I could 
not go to his assistance, as at that 
moment one of his sowars was in deadly 
peril from a sepoy who was attacking him 
with a fixed bayonet, and had I not 
helped the man, and disposed of his 
opponent, he must have been killed. The 
next moment I descried in the distance 
two sepoys making off with a standard, 
which I determined must be captured, so 
I rode after the rebels and overtook them, 
and while wrenching the staff out of the 
hands of one of them, whom I cut down, 
the other put his musket close to my 
body and fired; fortunately for me it 
missed fire, and I carried off the stan- 
dard.” And ina foot note the narrator 
adds: “For these two acts I was awarded 
the Victoria Cross.” 

Here are good luck, valor, and modesty 
—a fortunate and characteristic trinity. 





A FRENCH COLONIAL GOVERNOR. 
General Gallieni, the governor of Mada- 
gascar, who recently went back to France 
in quest of rest and health, has had a pic- 
turesque and interesting career as the 
autocrat of the fourth largest island in 
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the world. He went to Antananarivo as 
French resident at the court of Ranava- 
Iona Hl, but one day, when he had been 
there about six months, he sent word to 
the queen that he desired to see her at 
his office. Ranavalona replied that she 
would give him an audience in the palace. 
In an hour she received a peremptory 
order from Gallieni to appear before him 
at a certain hour next morning; and when 
the time came she was there. The general 
told her to stand up and hear the mes- 
sage he had for her; and, himself seated, 
he read the fateful words that abolished 
the native dynasty of Madagascar, and ban- 
ished its last queen from her native land. 

From that day the official who made a 
queen stand before him has ruled the 
great African island with a rod of iron. 
“France is the sole mistress in Madagas- 
car,” he said in his first proclamation as 
governor general. “To the natives who 
labor in peace and are faithful and obe- 
dient subjects of France, I shalt never 
cease to give proofs of my good will. To 
the others, to the rebels, the mutinous, of 
whatever rank, I shall untiringly mete out 
the severest chastisement, and our sol- 
diers will hunt them down to their lairs. 
Heed my words. You know that what I 
say, that will I do.” 

To this announcement Gallieni has 
rigidly adhered. It is easy to conjecture 
what his policy would be if he were called 
upon to face sucha problem as that of 
Aguinaldo’s movement m the Philippines. 





The connection between sugar and golf 
is not apparent, and yet Washington B. 
Thomas, whose portrait appears on page 
489, is the second president whom the 
United States Golf Association has chosen 
from among the leading figures of the 
great corporation commonly known as the 
Sugar Trust. Mr. Thomas; who succeeds 
the late Theodore A. Havemeyer, of New 
York, is a Bostonian, a millionaire, and 
an all round athletic enthusiast. 

* % ae % 

In most States of the Union it is 
nothing exceptional to see high political 
places held by men who have worked 
their way up from the very lowest rounds 
of the social ladder; but Governor Miles 
McSweeney, just promoted to the chief 
magistracy of South Carolina, is said to 
be the first tenant of the post whose 
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career was wholly self made. At ten he 
was a barefoot newsboy in Charleston; 
then he found a place in a printing office; 
and he was still a mere boy when, with a 
capital of sixty five dollars saved from 
his wages, he branched out for himself 
and started a little country weekly. 

* * * * 

“T do not like women’s colleges. The 
moment a woman becomes erudite, as she 
does after the average college course, she 
becomes a bluestocking, and apart from 
the rest of society; and consequently she 
does not accomplish the good which she 
might otherwise.” 

So, according to the newspapers, said 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald, rector of 
Trinity, Phillips Brooks’ famous old Bos- 
ton church, in an address delivered toa 
cultured Massachusetts audience on the 
classic ground of Andover. If his words 
are correctly reported, Dr. Donald is a 
bold man with the courage of his opinions. 

* * * * 

The detailed accounts of a recent duel 
in Paris—that between M. Vanar and 
Catulle Mendes—are amusing, if true. 
It appears to have been fought upon the 
latest and most approved principles of 
antiseptic surgery. Whenever a com- 
batant’s rapier touched the ground, the 
duel was instantly suspended and the 
blade passed through the flame of an 
alcohol lamp, lest disease germs might 
adhere to it. 

Evidently the Parisians are determined 
to keep abreast of modern ideas. But 
why don’t they abandon the utterly ob- 
solete custom of fighting comic duels ? 

* *% * * 

The election of Frederick Dielman to 
the presidency of the National Academy 
of Design is regarded as a triumph for 
the younger element in what is or ought 
to be the leading organization of Amer- 
ican artists. Mr. Dielman himself is 
scarcely a young man—he was born in 
Hanover in 1847—but he was supported 
by the Academicians who are understood 
to favor certain changes in the established 
policy of their body. 

Conservatism in artistic matters is by 
no means an unmixed evil, but it is well 
that the National Academy should dis- 
play its recognition of the fact that 
American art has made tremendous strides 
during the last generation. 

















SOPHIA." 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


8p Hervey Coxe seeks Sophia Maitland’s hand in marriage, but his dispassionate style of wooing 
proves distasteful to the young girl, who has bestowed her affections on an Irish adventurer named 
Hawkesworth, and though pressure is brought to bear upon her by her sister, Mrs. Northey, and her 
husband, who are the girl’s guardians, Sophia stubbornly refuses to yield. One evening, while attending 
an evening party at Vauxhall, the young girl sees her twin brother, Tom, whom she has supposed to be 
at college, and, unobserved by the others, she runs after him. Before she can reach him he has dis- 
appeared, and when Sophia turns to retrace her steps she cannot find her way. At this moment 
Hawkesworth appears, and after saving her from insult at the hands of two drunken revelers, escorts her 
back to her party. On her return home she is accompanied by Sir Hervey Coke, whom she favors with 
a tongue lashing when he ventures to warn her against Hawkesworth. 





II (Continued). 


OKE, who left them at the door of the 
house in Arlington Street, finished 
the evening at White’s, where, playing 
deep for him, he won three hundred at 
hazard without speaking three unneces- 
sary words. Returning home with the 
milk in the morning, he rubbed his eyes 
on finding himself following Hawkesworth 
along Piccadilly. The Irishman had a 
companion, a young lad who reeled and 
hiccuped in the cool morning air, 
sang snatches of tipsy songs, and at the 
corner of Berkeley Street would have 
quarreled with a night chairman if the 
elder man had not dragged him on by 
force. The two turned up Dever Street 
and Sir Hervey lost sight of them, and 
went on, wondering why a drunken boy’s 
voice, heard at haphazard in the street, 
reminded him of Sophia. 

He would have wondered less and 
known more had he followed them 
farther. At the bottom of Hay Hill the 
lad freed himself from his companion’s 
arm, propped his shoulders against the 
wall of Berkeley Gardens, and with 
drunken solemnity proceeded to argue a 
point. “I don’t understand,” he said. 
“Why shouldn’t I speak to S’phia, if I 
please? Eh? {’phia’s devilish good girl; 
why do you go and drag her off? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

“My dear lad,” Hawkesworth answered 
with patience, “ if she saw you she’d blow 
the whole thing.” 

“Not she!” the lad hieeuped obsti- 


nately, “She’s a good little girl. She’s 
my twin, I tell you.” 

“But the others were with her.” 

“ What others?” 

“Northey.” 

“T shall kick Northey, when ’'m mar- 
ried,” the lad answered with drunken 
solemnity. “That’s all.” 

“Well, you'll be married tomorrow.” 

“Why not today? That’s what I want 
to know. Eh? Why not today?” 

“Because the fair Oriana is at Ipswich, 
and you are here,” the Irishman answered 
with a trace of impatience in his tone. 
Then under his breath he added, “ Damn 
the jade! This is one of her tricks. She’s 
never where she’is wanted.” 

The lad, by this time, had been set in 
motion again, and the two had reached 
the end of Davies Street at the north- 
west corner of the square. Here, per- 
ceiving the other mutter, Tom—for 
Sophia’s brother Tom it was—stopped 
anew. “Eh? What’s that?” he said. 
“What’s that you are saying, old cock?” 

“I was saying you are a monstrous 
clever fellow to win her—today or to- 
morrow,” Hawkesworth answered coolly. 
“ And I am hanged if I know how you did 
it. I can tell you a hundred gay fellows 
in the town are dying to marry her. And 
no flinchers, either.” 

“*Pon honor?” 

“ Aye, and a hundred more would give 
their ears for a kiss. But, Lord, out of 
all she must needs choose you! I vow, 
lad,” Hawkesworth continued with enthu- 
siasm, “it is the most extraordinary thing 
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that ever was. The finest shape this side 
of Paris, eyes that would melt a stone, 
ankles like a gossamer, a toast wherever 
she goes, and the prettiest wit in the 
world; ‘sink me, lad, she might have had 
the richest buck in town, and she chooses 
ou.” 

“Might she really? Honest now, might 
she?” 

“That she might!” 

Tom was so moved by this picture of 
his mistress’ devotion that he found it 
necessary to weep a little, supporting 
himself by the huge link extinguisher of 
the house at the corner of Davies Street. 
His wig awry, and his hat clapped on the 
back of it, he looked as abandoned a 
young rake as the five o’clock sun ever 
shone upon; and yet under his maudlin 
tears lay a real if passing passion. “ She’s 
an angel!” he sobbed presently. “I shall 
never forget it! Never! And to think 
that but for you, if your chaise had not 
broken down at my elbow, just when you 
had picked her up after the accident at 
Trumpington, I should never have known 
her! And—and I might have been smug- 
ging at Cambridge now, instead of wait- 


ing to be made the happiest of men. 
Oriana,” he continued, clinging to the 
railings in a tipsy rhapsody, “most beau- 


” 


tiful of your sex, I vow 

A couple of chairmen and a milk girl 
were looking on grinning. “There, bed’s 
the word now!” Hawkesworth cried, drag- 
ging him on. “Bed’s the word! I said 
we would make a night of it, and we 
have. What’s more, my lad,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone too low for Tom’s ear, 
“if youre not so cut tomorrow you're 
glad to keep the house—I’m a Dutch- 
man!” 

This time his efforts were successful. 
His lodging, taken a week before in the 
name of Plomer, was only a few doors 
distant. In two minutes he had got Tom 
thither; in three, the lad, his coat, boots, 
and neckcloth removed, was snoring 
heavily on the bed, while the Irishman, 
from an armchair on the hearth, kept 
dark watch over him. At length he too 
fell asleep, and slumbered as soundly as 
an innocent child, until a muffled hammer- 
ing in the parlor next door roused him, 
and he stood up yawning and looked 
about him. The room, stiflingly close, 
lay in semi darkness; on the bed sprawled 
Tom, dead asleep, his arms tossed wide. 
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Hawkesworth stared a while, still half 
asleep, then, thirsting for small beer, he 
opened the door and went into the parlor. 
Here the windows were open; it was high 
noon. The noise the Irishman had heard 
proceeded from a man whose head and 
shoulders were plunged in a tall clock 
that stood in one corner. The man was 
kneeling at his task, mending something 
in the works. The Irishman touched him 
roughly with his foot. 

“Sink that coffin making!” he cried 
coarsely. “Do you hear?. Get up!” 

The clock maker withdrew his head, 
looked up meekly to see who disturbed 
him, and—and swore. Simultaneously 
Hawkesworth drew back with a cry, and 
the two glared at each other. Then the 
man on the floor—he wore a paper cap, 
and below it his fat elderly face shone 
with sweat—rose quickly to his feet. 
“You villain!” he cried, in a voice tremu- 
lous and scarcely articulate, so great was 
his passion. “I have found you at last, 
have I? Where’s my daughter?” and he 
stretched out his open hands, crook 
fingered, and shook them in the younger 
man’s face. “Where is my daughter?” 

“Lord, man, how doI know?” Hawkes- 
worth answered. He tried to speak 
lightly, but, with all his impudence, he 
was taken aback, and showed it. 

“How do you know?” the clock maker 
retorted, again shaking his hands in his 
face. “If you don’t know, who should? 
Who should? By Heaven, if you don’t tell 
me, and truly, I'll rouse the house on you! 
Do you hear? Ill make you known here, 
you scoundrel, for what you are. This is 
a respectable house, and they'll have none 
of you. Ill so ery you, you shall trick 
no man of his daughter again. No, for 
I'll set the crowd on you, and mark you.” 

“Hush, man, hush!” Hawkesworth 
answered, with an anxious glance at the 
door of the chamber he had left. “ You'll 
do yourself no good by this.” 

“No; but, by Heaven, I can do you 
harm!” the other replied, and nimbly 
stepping to the door, he opened it and 
held it ajar. “I can do you harm! A 
silver tankard and twenty seven guineas 
she took with her, and I’ll swear them to 
you. By God, I will!” 

Hawkesworth’s face turned a dull white. 
Unwelcome as the meeting and the recog- 
nition had been, he had not realized his 
danger until now. The awkward circum- 








stances connected with the tankard and 
the guineas had escaped his memory. 
Now it was clear he must temporize. 
“You need not threaten,” he said 
doggedly. “T’ll tell you all I know. She’s 
—gshe’s not with me; she is on the stage. 
She’s not in London.” 
“She’s not with you?” 


“No.” 

“You're a liar!” the clock maker cried 
brutally. 

“T swear it is true,” Hawkesworth 
protested. 

“She is not living with you?” 

“No.” 

“Did you marry her?” 

“Ye—ye—no!” Hawkesworth  an- 


swered, uncertain for a moment which 
reply would be the better taken. “No; 
I—she left me, I tell you,” he continued 
hurriedly, “ and went on the stage against 
my will.” 

The clock maker laughed cunningly, 
and his face was not pleasant to see. 
“She’s not with you,” he said, “she’s not 
married to you, and she’s not in London? 
You deceived her, my fine fellow, and left 
her. That’s the story, is it? That’s the 
story I’ve waited two years to hear.” 

“She left me,” Hawkesworth answered. 
“ Against my will, I tell you.” 

“Any way, she’s gone, and ’twill make no 
difference to her what happens to you. 
So Pll hang you, you devil,” the old man 
continued, with a cold, chuckling deter- 
mination that of itself chilled Hawkes- 
worth’s blood. “No, you don’t,” he 
continued, withdrawing one half ‘of his 
body through the doorway as Hawkes- 
worth took a step towards him. “You 
don’t catch me that way! Another step 
and I give the alarm.” 

Hawkesworth recalled the opinion he had 
once held of the grasping old curmudgeon, 
his former landlord—who had loved his 
gay, flirty daughter a little, and his paltry 
savings more—and his heart misgave him. 
The alarm once given, the neighborhood 
roused, at the best, and if no worse thing 
befell him, he would be arrested. Arrest 
meant the ruin of his present schemes. 
“Oh, come, Mr. Grocott,” he faltered, 
“you will not do it. You'll not be so 
foolish.” 

“Why not?” the other snarled, in cruel 
enjoyment of his fears. “Eh? Tell me 
that. Why not?” 

But even as he spoke Hawkesworth 
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saw the way out of his dilemma. “Be- 
cause you'll not do a thing you will re- 
pent all your life,” he said, his brazen 
assurance quickly returning. “ Because 
you'll not ruin your daughter. Have done, 
hold your hand, man, and in two days I'll 
make her a grand lady.” 

“You'll marry her, I suppose,” old Gro- 
cott answered with a savage sneer. 

“Yes, to a man of title and property.” 

“You're a great liar.” 

Hawkesworth spread out his hands in 
remonstrance. “Judge for yourself,” he 
said. “Have a little patience. Listen to 
me two minutes, my good fellow; and 
then say if you'll stand in your daughter’s 
light.” 

“Hang the drab! She’s no daughter of 
mine,” the old man cried fiercely. Never- 
theless he listened, and Hawkesworth, 
sinking his voice, proceeded to tell in 
tones always earnest, and at times appeal- 
ing, a story that little by little won the 
hearer’s attention. First Grocott, albeit 
he listened with the same apparent in- 
credulity, closed the door. Later, his 
interest growing, he advanced into the 
room. Then he began to breathe more 
quickly; at length, with an oath, he 
struck his hand on the table beside him. 

“And you say the lad is here?” he 
cried. 

“He is here.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn that room.” 

“By gole, let me see him!” 

“Tf he is asleep,” Hawkesworth as- 
sented with reluctance. He crossed the 
room, and cautiously opened the door of 
the chamber in which Tom still lay snor- 
ing. Beckoning the old man to be wary, 
he allowed him to peer in. Grocott looked 
and listened, stole forward, and, like some 
pale faced ghoul, leaned over the flushed 
features of the unconscious lad. Then he 
stealthily returned to the parlor, and the 
door between the two rooms was shut. 

“Well,” the Irishman asked, “are you 
satisfied? ” 

“What do you say his name is?” 

“Maitland—Sir Thomas Maitland, of 
Cuckfield.” 

“ She'll be Lady Maitland.” 

“To be sure.” 

“ And what do you call—her now?” the 
clock maker asked. He seemed to find 
a difficulty in pronouncing the last words. 

“Clark — Mistress Oriana Clark,” 
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Hawkesworth answered. “She’s at Ips- 
wich, or was, and should be here to- 
morrow.” 

Grocott’s nose curled at the name. 
“And what are you going to get out of 
this?” he continued, eying the other with 
intense suspicion. 

The Irishman hesitated, but in the end 
determined to tell the truth, and trust to 
the other’s self interest. “A wife and 
ten thousand pounds,” he said jauntily. 
“There’s a girl, his sister, ’m going to 
marry; she takes ten thousand out of his 
share if he marries without his guardians’ 
consent. That’s it.” 

“Lord, youre a raseal!” Grocott ejac- 
ulated, and stared in admiration of the 
other’s roguery. “‘To take ten thousand 
of my son in law’s money, and tell me of 
it to my face. By gole, you are a cool 
one!” 

“You can choose between that and 
nothing,” Hawkesworth answered, con- 
fident in his recovered mastery. “You 
can do nothing without me, you see. No 
more can Oriana.” 

The old man winced. Somehow the 
name—her name had been Sarah—hurt 
him. “ What’s the name of—of the other 
one?” he said. “His sister—that you're 
going to marry?” 

“ Sophia,” said the Irishman. 


IV. 


THE scene in the gardens had so deeply 
moved Sophia’s feelings that, notwith- 
standing the glamour Hawkesworth’s ex- 
ploit had cast over her, a word of kind- 
ness addressed to her on her return to 
Arlington Street might have had far 


reaching results. Unfortunately her sis- 
ter’s temper and Mr. Northey’s dullness 
gave sweet reasonableness small place. 
Scarcely had the chairmen been dismissed, 
the chairs carried out, and the door closed 
on them before Mr. Northey’s indignation 
found vent. “Sophia, I am astonished!” 
he said in portentous tones; and, dull as 
he was, he was astonished. “I could not 
have believed you would behave in this 
way!” 

‘The more fool you!” Mrs. Northey 
snapped; while the girl, white and red by 
turns, too proud to fly, yet dreading what 
was to come, hung irresolute at the foot 
of the stairs, apparently fumbling with 
her hood, and really growing harder and 
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harder with each reproach that was leveled 
at her. 

“After all I said to you this morning !” 
Mr. Northey continued, glaring at her as 
if he found the fact of disobedience to 
orders such as his almost incredible. 
“When I had prohibited in the most par- 
ticular manner all communications with 
that person, to go and—and meet him in 
a place of all places the most scandalous 
in which to be alone with a man.” 

“La, Northey, it was that made her do 
it!” his wife rejoined sourly. “Go to 
bed, miss, and we will talk to you to- 
morrow. I suppose you thought we were 
taken in with your fine tale of your 
brother? ” 

“T never said it was my brother !” 
Sophia cried hotly. 

“Go to bed, do you hear? I suppose 
you have sense enough to do that when 
you are told,” her sister rejoined. “We 
will talk to you tomorrow.” 

Sophia choked, but thought better of 
it, and, turning away, crept up stairs. 
After all, she whispered, as her hands con- 
vulsively squeezed the poor hood that had 
not offended her, it mattered little. If 
he were good to her, what recked it of 
the others, their words or their opinion? 
What had they ever done for her that she 
should be guided by them, or what that 
she should resign the happiness of her 
life at their bidding? They had no real 
care for her. And here was no question 
of father or mother, or the respect due to 
their wishes; of kindness, love, or grati- 
tude. ‘Of her brother in law, who bullied 
her in his dull, frigid fashion, she knew 
little more than she knew of a man in the 
street; and her sister spared her at the 
best a cold, selfish affection, the affection 
of the workman for the tools by which he 
hopes he may some day profit. 

Naturally her thoughts reverted to the 
lover who had shown himself in his true 
colors, @ hero worthy of any poor girl’s 
devotion. Sophia’s eyes filled with tears, 
and her bosom rose and fell with soft 
emotion as she thought of him and pic- 
tured him; as she flushed anew beneath 
his ardent glances, as she recalled the 
past and painted a future in which she 
would lie safe in the haven of his love, 
secured from peril by the strength of his 
arm. What puny figures the beaux and 
bloods of town looked beside him! With 
what grace he moved among them, elbow- 
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ing one and supplanting another. It was 
no wonder they looked after him enviously 
or behind his back vented their petty spite 
in sneers and innuendoes, called him Teague 
and muttered of Murphies and the bog of 
Arran. The time would come—and oh, 
how she prayed it might come quickly !— 
when the world would discover the part 
he had played; when, in a Stuart England, 
he would stand forward the friend of 
Cecil, the agent of Ormonde, and the town 
would recognize in the obscurity in which 
he now draped himself and at which they 
scoffed, the cloak of the most daring and 
loyal conspirator that ever wrought for 
the rightful king ! 

For this was the secret he had whis- 
pered in Sophia’s ear; this was the ex- 
planation he had given of the cold looks 
men cast on him in public. Nor was it 
too incredible for the belief of a roman- 
tic girl. In that year, 1742, the air in 
London was full of such rumors, and Lon- 
don, rumor said, was full of such men. 
The close of Sir Robert Walpole’s long and 
peaceful administration, and the immi- 
nence of war with France, had raised the 
hopes of the Jacobites to the highest 
pitch. Though the storm did not break 
in open war until three years later, it 
already darkened the sky, and filled the 
capital with its rumblings. Alike in the 
cabinet, where changes were frequent and 
great men few, and in the country, where 
people looked for something, they hardly 
knew what, unrest and uneasiness pre- 
vailed. Many a sturdy squire in Lan- 
cashire and Shropshire, many a member 
at Westminster, from Shippon and Sir 


Watkyn downwards, passed his glass over . 


the water jug as he drank the king ; and 
if Sophia, as she drew her withered flower 
from its hiding place, that it might lie 
beneath her pillow through the night, 
prayed for King James and his cause, she 
did only what many a pretty Jacobite and 
some who passed for Whigs, were doing 
at the same hour. 

In the mean time, and pending the tri- 
umph for which she longed so passionately, 
her dear hero’s pretensions helped her not 
a whit; on the contrary, were they known 
or suspected, they would sink him lower 
than ever in the estimation of her family. 
This thought it was that, as she lay re- 
volving matters, built in her mind an ever 
increasing barrier between her and her 
sister. The Northeys were firm Whigs, 
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pledged not less by interest than by tra- 
dition to the White Horse of Hanover. 
They had deserted Sir Robert at his utmost 
need, but merely to serve their own turn; 
because his faction was drooping, and 
another, equally Whiggish, was in the 
ascendant, certainly with no view to a 
Stuart restoration. Her Hawkesworth’s 
success, therefore, meant their defeat and 
downfall, his triumph must cost them dear. 
To abide by them and abide by him were 
as inconsistent as to serve God and 
Mammon. 

Sophia, drawn to her lover by the 
strength of maiden fancy, saw this; she 
felt the interval between her and her fam- 
ily increase the longer she dwelt on the 
course to which her mind was being made 
up. The consciousness that no compromise 
was possible had its effect upon her. 
When she was summoned to the parlor 
next day, a change had come over her; 
she went not shyly and shamefacedly, 
open to cajolery and kindness, as she had 
gone the previous day, when her opinion 
of her lover’s merit had fallen short of the 
rapt assurance that this morning uplifted 
her. On the contrary, she went armed 
with determination almost as solemn in 
her own eyes as it was provoking in 
the eyes of older and more sagacious 
persons. 

Mrs. Northey discerned the change the 
moment Sophia entered the room; and 
she was proportionately exasperated by it. 
“Oh, miss, so you'll follow Miss Howe, 
will you?” she sneered, alluding to a tale 
of scandal that still furnished the text for 
many a sermon to the young and flighty. 
“You'll take no advice!” 

“T hope I shall know how to conduct 
myself better, ma'am,” Sophia said 
proudly. 

Mr. Northey, less clear sighted than his 
wife, saw no change; he thought in all 
innocence that the matter was where he 
had left it. After clearing his throat, 
therefore, with much majesty, “Sophia,” 
he said, “I hope you have recovered your 
senses, and~that conduct such as that of 
which you were guilty last night will not 
be repeated while you are in our charge. 
Understand me, it must not be repeated. 
You are country bred, and do not under- 
stand, I hope, that what you did is a very 
serious matter, quite enough to compro- 
mise a young girl.” 

Sophia, disdaining to answer, spent her 
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gaze on the picture over his head. The 
withered flower was in her bosom; the 
heart that beat against it was full of 
wondering pity for her sister, who had 
been compelled to marry this man—this 
man, ugly, cold, stiff, with no romance in 
his life, no secret—at the touch of whose 
hand she, Sophia, shuddered. 

“T consider it so—so serious a trans- 
gression,” Mr. Northey resumed pom- 
pously—little did he dream what she was 
thinking of him—“ that the only condition 
on which I can consent to overlook it is 
that you at once, Sophia, do your duty by 
accepting the husband on whom we have 
fixed for you.” 

“No,” Sophia said, in a low but deter- 
mined tone; “I cannot do that, sir.” 

Mr. Northey fancied that he had not 
heard aright. “Eh?” he said. “ You-——” 

“IT cannot do that, sir; my mind is 
quite made up,” she said firmly. 

From her chair Mrs. Northey laughed 
scornfully at her husband’s consterna- 
tion. “Don’t you see,” she said, “ that 
the Irishman has turned the girl’s head?” 

“Impossible!” Mr. Northey said. 

“Don’t you hear her say that her mind 
is made up?” Mrs. Northey continued 
contemptuously. “You may talk till you 
are hoarse, Northey, you'll get nothing; 
I know that. She’s a pig when she 
likes.” 

Mr. Northey glowered at the girl as if 
she had already broken all bounds. “But 
does she understand,” he said, “that mar- 
riage with a person of—of that class is 
impossible? And surely no modest girl 
would continue to encourage a person 
whom she cannot marry!” 

Still Sophia remained silent, her eyes 
steadily fixed on the picture over his 
head. 

“Speak, Sophia!” he cried imperatively. 
“This is impertinence.” 

“Tf I cannot marry him,” she said in a 
low voice, “I shall marry no one.” 

“Tf you cannot marry that—that Irish 
footman!” he gasped, bursting into rage. 
“A penniless adventurer, who has not 
even asked you!” 

“He has asked me,” she retorted. 

“Oh, by gad, ma’am, I’ve done with 
you!” Mr. Northey cried, striking his fist 
on the table; and he added an expletive 
or two. “I hand you over to madam, 
there. Perhaps she can bring you to 
your senses. I might have known it,” he 
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continued bitterly, addressing his wife. 
“Like and like, madam! It’s bred in the 
bone, I see!” 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
Northey,” his wife answered, with a sneer 
of easy contempt. “If you had left the 
matter to me from the beginning, ’twould 
have been done by now. Listen to me, 
Miss Obstinate. Is that the last word 
you'll give us?” 

“Yes,” Sophia said, pluming herself a 
little on her victory. 

“Then you'll go into the country to- 
morrow, that’s all!” was Mrs. Northey’s 
reply. “‘ We'll see how you like that!” 

The blow was unexpected. The girl’s 
lips parted and she looked wildly at her 


sister. “Into the country?” she stam- 
mered. 
“ Aye, sure.” 


“To—to Cuckfield?” she asked desper- 
ately. After all, were she sent to her old 
home all was not lost. He had heard her 
speak of it, he knew where it was; he 
could easily trace her thither. 

“No, miss, not to Cuckfield,” her sister 
replied, triumphing cruelly, for she read 
the girl’s thoughts. “You'll go to Aunt 
Leah at Chalkhill, and I wish you joy of 
her tantrums and her scraping. You'll 
go early tomorrow; Mr. Northey will take 
you; and until you are away from here I'll 
answer there shall be no note palming. 
When you are in a better mind and your 
Teague’s in Bridewell, you may come back. 
I fancy you'll be tamed by that time. It 
will need mighty little persuasion, I’m 
thinking, to bring you to marry Sir Her- 
vey when you've been at Aunt Leah’s for 
a three month.” 

Sophia’s lip began to tremble; her 
eyes roved piteously. Well might the 
prospect terrify her, for it meant not 
only exile from her lover, but an exile 
which she saw on the instant might be 
permanent. For how was he to find her? 
To Cuckfield, the family seat, he might 
trace her easily enough; but in the poor 
hamlet on the Sussex coast, where her 
aunt, who had tripped in her time and 
paid the penalty, dragged on a penurious 
existence as the widow of a hedge par- 
son, not so easily. There a poor girl 
might eat out her heart, even as her aunt 
had eaten out hers, and no redress and no 
chance of rescue. Even had she the oppor- 
tunity of writing to her lover, she did not 
—unhappy thought—know where he lived. 














Mrs. Northey read her dismay, saw the 
color fade in her cheek and the tears 
gather in her eyes, and with remorseless 
determination, with cruel enjoyment, 
drove the nail home. “There'll be no 
Vauxhall there,” she sneered, “and 
_ mighty few drums or routs, my dear! It’s 
likely your first masquerade will be your 
last; and for the wine merchant actor 
that you were to see at Goodman’s Fields 
tomorrow, you may whistle for him; and 
for your dear Amorevoli. It is to be 
hoped, Miss Lucy, you'll find your Thomas 
worth it,” she continued, alluding to the 
farce that held the town, “when you get 
him.” And then changing her ground on 
a sudden, with no little skill, “See here, 
child,” she said in the tone of one willing 
to argue, “are you going on with this 
silliness? - Think, my dear, while it is 
time, for ’twill be too late at Chalkhill. 
You don’t want to go, and be buried in 
that hole, perhaps till your brother comes 
of age?” 

Sophia, resentful but terrified, subdued 
both by the prospect before her and by 
the appeal to her reasonableness, had 
hard work to refrain from tears as she 
uttered her negative. “No, I—I don’t 
want to go,” she stammered. 

“T thought not; then you shall have 
one more chance,” Mrs. Northey answered, 
with a fair show of good nature. “If 
you'll give me your word not to write to 
him, you shall have a week to think of it 
before you go. But you'll keep your 
room—on that I must insist; there you'll 
have time to think, and I hope by the end 
of the week you'll have come to your 
senses, Sophia. If not, you'll go to Aunt 
Leah.” 

The mixture of severity and kindness 
was clever, and it had its effect upon 
poor Sophia, who stood weighing the 
alternatives with a rueful face. While 
she remained in town, if she might not 
see him, she was still near him, and he 
near her. She would not be lost to him, 
nor he to her; and then, what might not 
happen in a week? “Iwill promise,” she 
murmured in a low, uncertain tone. 

“Good,” Mrs. Northey answered; “then 
you may go to your room.” 

And to her room Sophia would have 
gone, in a mood fairly open to the influ- 
ence of reason and solitude. But in an 
evil moment for himself Mr. Northey, 
smarting under a defeat which his wife’s 
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partial victory rendered the more humili- 
ating, thought he espied an opportunity 
of restoring his dignity. 

“Yes, you may go,” he said sourly; 
“but take this with you. You will see 
there,” he continued, fussily selecting a 
letter from a pile on the table and hand- 
ing it to her, “what are the terms in 
which a gentleman seeks an alliance with 
a lady; it is from Sir Hervey, and I shall 
be much surprised if it does not produce 
a very different impression on you from 
that which——” 

“T do not want it,” Sophia answered; 
holding out the letter between her finger 
= thumb, as if it were unpleasant to 

er. 

“But I insist on your taking it,” Mr. 
Northey replied with temper; and in spite 
of the warnings which his wife’s con- 
temptuous shrugs should have conveyed 
to him, he repeated the command. 

“Then I will read it now,” the girl 
answered, standing very upright, “if you 
order me to do so.” 

Still holding the folded square sheet a 
little from her, she opened it, and with a 
curling lip and half averted eye began to 
read it. Suddenly—Mrs. Northey took 
fright; Mr. Northey, even, was surprised 
by the change—the girl’s face grew red 
and redder; she stared at the letter, her 
lips parting widely, as in astonishment. 
At last, “What? What is this?” she 
cried. “Tom? Then it was—it was Tom 
I saw last night!” 

“Tom!” Mr. Northey exclaimed. 

“Yes, it was Tom!” Sophia cried; 
“and—oh, but this is dreadful! This 
must be—must be stopped at once!” she 
continued, looking from the paper to 
them and back again with distended eyes. 
“He is mad to think of such a thing at 
his age; he is only a boy; he does not 
know what he is doing.” Her voice 
shook with agitation. 

“ What the devil do you mean, miss?” 
Mr. Northey thundered, rising furious 
from his chair. “Have you taken leave 
of your senses? What do you mean by 
this—this nonsense?” 

“Mean?” his wife answered, with bit- 
ter emphasis. “She means that instead 
of giving her Coke’s letter you have given 
her the Cambridge letter, the letter from 
Tom’s tutor. You have done it, like the 
fool you always are, Northey?” 
Mr. Northey swore violently. “Give 
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it me!” he cried harshly. “Do you hear, 


girl? Giveit me!” And he stretched out 
his hand to recover the letter. 

But something in the excess of his 
chagrin, or in the words of the reproach 
Mrs. Northey had flung at him, roused a 
suspicion in the girl’s mind. She recoiled, 
holding the paper from him. “It is five 
days old,” she gasped; “you have had it 
four days—three at least; and you have 
said nothing about it. You have not told 
me! And you have done nothing!” she 
continued, her mind jumping instinctively 
to the truth, at which, indeed, Mr. 
Northey’s guilty face hinted not ob- 
scurely. “He is on the brink of ruining 
himself with this woman, and you stand 
by, though you are told what she is, and 
were told three days ago. Why? Why?” 
Sophia cried, as Mr. Northey, with an 
oath, snatched the letter from her. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Mean? Why, that one unruly child 
is enough to manage at a time!” Mrs. 
Northey answered, rising to the occasion. 
She spoke with venom, and no wonder; 
her hands tingled for her husband’s ears. 
He had improved matters with a ven- 
geance. “It’s fine talking, you little 
toad,” she continued, with a certain show 
of reason; “but if you don’t listen to 
sense who are here, how are we to per- 
suade him, and he not here? Tell me 
that, miss. A nice pattern of discretion 
and prudence you are to talk! Hang your 
impudence! ” 

“But you have done nothing,” Sophia 
wailed, her affection for her brother keep- 
ing her to the point. “And I saw him 
last night; it was he I saw at Vauxhall. 
I could have spoken to him, and I am 
sure he would have listened to me.” 

“Listened to his grandmother!” Mrs. 
Northey retorted, with acrid contempt. 
“We have done what we think right, and 
that is enough for you, you baby. A 
nasty, disobedient little toad, running into 
the very same folly yourself, and then 
prating of us and what we should do! 
Hang your fine talking! I have no pa- 
tience with you, and so I tell you, miss.” 

“But,” Sophia said slowly, her voice 
growing timid, “I don’t understand-——” 

“Who cares whether you understand?” 

“ Why—why you make so much of 
marrying me the way you wish, and yet 
let him go his way. If he does this you'll 
get some of his money I know, but it can- 
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not be that; it eouldn’t be that. 


And yet 
—and yet,” she cried, with a sudden flush 
of generous rage and indignation, as con- 
viction was borne in upon her mind by Mr. 
Northey’s hangdog face, “yes, it is that! 


Oh, for shame! For shame! Are you his 
sister, and will ruin him? Will ruin him 
for the sake of—of money!” 

“Silence, you minx!” Mrs, Northey 
cried; and as she spoke she rose, her face 
white with rage, and seizing her sister’s 
arm, she shook her violently. “ How dare 
you say such things? Do you hear? Be 
silent!” 

But Sophia was beside herself with 
passion; she would not be silent. Neither 
the dead Northeys on the walls nor the 
living sister should stifle the expression 
of her feelings. “I take back my 
promise,” she cried, panting with ex- 
citement; and her words were scarcely 
coherent. “Do you hear? Do you under- 
stand? I promise nothing after this. 
You may beat me-if you like; you may 
lock me up, it will be all the same. T’ll 
go into the country tomorrow, but I'll 
make no promise. I shall see Hawkes- 
worth if I can! I shall run away to him 
if I can! Id rather do anything—any- 
thing in the world after this than go on 
living with you.” 

“You'll not go on living with me!” 
Mrs. Northey answered through pinched 
lips; and her eyes glittered after an ugly 
fashion. “Ill see to that, you little 
scald tongue! You'll go to Aunt Leah 
and feed pigs and do plain stitch; and I 
hope it will agree with those dainty 
hands of yours. And you'll run away 
from there if you can, She'll see to that. 
I'll be bound she’ll break some of that 
pretty spirit of yours, grand as you think 
yourself, So; because your precious Tom 
chooses to take up with some drab or 
other, you put it on us, do you? Go, you 
little vixen, go to your room before I do 
you a mischief,” Mrs. Northey continued 
harshly. “You'll not promise, but the key 
shall. Up, miss, up; we will have no more 
of your tantrums!” 

Reduced to tears at last, and quite 
broken down by the violence of her 
emotions, Sophia asked nothing better 
than to escape, and be alone with her 
misery. She turned, and, as quickly as 
she could, she hurried from the room, 
Fast as she went, however, Mrs. Northey 
pushed after her, treading on her heels 

















and forcing her on. What passed be; 
tween them Mr. Northey could not hear, 
but in no long time Mrs. Northey was 
down again, and flung a key on the table. 
“There,” she cried, her nose twitching 
with the constraint she put upon her 
rage. “And what do you think of your 
management now, Mr. Imbecile?” 

“T always said,” he answered sullenly, 
“that we ought to tell her.” 

“You always said!” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ You always said!” his wife cried, her 
eyes flashing with the scorn she made no 
attempt to hide. “ And was not that a 
very good reason for doing the other 
thing? Wasn’t it, Mr. Northey? Wasn’t 
it? Oh, Lord! Why did God give me a 
fool for a husband?” 


v. 


Mrs. NORTHEY was no novice—she 
knew something of intrigue; and her first 
step was to discharge Sophia’s woman, a 
village maid, who had come with her 
young mistress from the country. The 
key of the offenders chamber was then 
intrusted to madam’s own woman, Mrs. 
Martha, a sour spinster, matured not by 
years only, but by an unfortunate ex- 
perience of the other sex, which secured 
her from the danger of erring on the 
side of leniency where they were con- 
cerned. Mr. Northey could not imme- 
diately leave London, therefore arrange- 
ments for the culprit’s transport to the 
surer custody of Aunt Leah at Chalkhill 
had to be postponed, but all that Mrs. 
Northey could do short of this she did, 
and, these dispositions made, prepared to 
await events witha mind tolerably at ease. 

In every net, however, there are 
meshes, and small is the mesh through 
which a large fish cannot escape. It is 
probable that poor, blubbering Dolly, the 
dismissed maid—innocent as she declared 
herself—was in somebody’s pay, and 
knew where information could be sold. 
For before Sophia had been confined to 
her room for four hours, before the first 
passionate tears were dried on her cheeks, 
a clockmaker, who had come in to regu- 
late the tall clock on the stairs, made the 
odd mistake of mounting—when no one 
was looking—to the second floor. A 
moment later a finger nail scraped 
Sophia’s door, a note was thrust under it, 
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and, deftly as he had come, the workman, 
a pale, fat, elderly man, crept down 
again. He made little noise, for, to save 
his honor’s drugget, he had left his boots 
in the hall. 

Sophia, recovering from a momentary 
astonishment, pounced on the note, opened 
it, and read it; and, alas for her discre- 
tion, her eyes sparkled through her tears 
as she did so. Thus it ran: 


SWEETEST AND Best BELOVED OF Your SEx: 

The raptures of my heart when my eyes dwell on 
yours cannot be hidden, and must have convinced 
you that on you depends the life or death, happi- 
ness or misery, of your Hector. If you will, you 
can plunge me into an abyss of hopelessness, in 
which I must spend the rest of my existence; or if 
you will, you can make me in possessing you the 
happiest, as I am already in aspiring to you the 
boldest, of mankind. Oh, my Sophia, dare I call 
you that? Can such bliss be reserved for me? 
Can it be my lot to spend existence in the worship 
of those charms, for which the adoration of the 
longest life passed in thinking of you and serving 
you were an inadequate price! May I dream that 
I shall one day be the most enviable of men? If 
so, there is but one course to be taken. Fly, dear- 
est, fly your cruel relatives, who have already 
immured you, and will presently sacrifice you, inno- 
cent and spotless, on the vile altar of their ambi- 
tion. Hold a white handkerchief against your 
window at six this evening, and the rest is easy. 
At dusk the day after tomorrow—so much time I 
need—I will find means to remove you. A few 
minutes later, Dr. Keith, of Mayfair Chapel, a 
reverend divine, who will be in waiting at my 
lodging, will unite-you in indissoluble bonds to one 
whose every thought thenceforth—not given to his 
king—will be consecrated to the happiness of his 
Sophia. ; 

Already my heart beats with rapture; I die at 
the thought. The pen falls from the hand of your 
humble, adoring lover 

Hector (CouNT PLOMER). 


Need we wonder that Sophia held the 
letter from her and held it to her, 
scanned it this way and scanned it that 
way, kissed it and kissed it again; finally, 
with a glance at the door, hid it jealously 
within her dress? She would have done 
these things had she been as completely 
in the dark about Tom, and the machin- 
ations formed to rob him, as she had been 
when she rose that morning. But she 
would have halted there. She would have 
pardoned her lover his boldness, perhaps 
have liked him the better for it; but she 
would not have granted his prayer. Now 
her one aspiration was for the moment 
when she might take the leap. Her one 
feeling was impatience for the hour when 
she might give the signal of surrender. 
The pillars of her house were shaken; her 
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faith in her sister, in her friends, was 
gone; only her lover remained, and if he 
were not to be trusted she had no one. 
She did not tell herself that girls had 
done this thing before, maiden modesty 
notwithstanding, and had found no cause 
to repent their confidence; for her deter- 
mination needed no buttressing. Her 
cheek flamed, and she thrilled and 
trembled from head to foot as she pic- 
tured the life to which she was flying; but 
the cheek flamed as hotly when she 
painted the past and the intolerable craft 
and coldness of the world on which she 
turned her back. 

The window of her room looked into 
Arlington Street. She stood at it over- 
looking the stand of chairmen and 
sedans that stretched up to Portugal 
Street, now merged in Piccadilly. The 
end of the scaffolding outside Sir Robert 
Walpole’s new house—the house next 
door—came within a few feet of the sill 
on which she leaned; the hoarse, beery 
voices of the workmen and the clangor 
of the hammers were destined to recall 
that day to her as long as she lived. Yet 
for the time she was scarcely conscious 
of the noise, so close was the attention 
with which she surveyed the street. Be- 
low, as on other days, beaux sauntered 
round the corner of Bennet Street on 
their way to White’s, or stood to speak to 
a pretty woman in a chair. Country folk 
paused to look at Sir Bluestring’s new 
house; a lad went up and down crying the 
Evening Post, and at the corner at the 
lower end of Arlington Street a group of 
boys sat gambling for half pence. 

Sophia saw all this, but she saw no 
sign of him she sought, though St. James’ 
clock tolled the three quarters after five. 
Eagerly she looked everywhere, her heart 
beating quickly. Surely Hawkesworth 
wonld be there to see the signal himself, 
and to learn his happiness with his own 
eyes? Then, on a sudden, she recoiled; 
Sir Hervey Coke, passing on the other 
side, had looked up; he knew, then, that 
she was a prisoner? Her woman’s pride 
rebelled at the thought, and, hot with 
anger, she stood a while in the middle of 
the room. Then St. James’ clock struck 
six—the appointed hour. Without hesi- 


tation, without the loss of a moment, 
Sophia sprang to the window, and with a 
steady hand pressed her handkerchief to 
The die was cast. 


the pane. 
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She thought that on that something 
would happen; she felt sure that she 
would see him at least, would catch his 
eye, would receive some mark of his grat- 
itude. But she was disappointed; and in 
a minute or two, after gazing with a bold 
bashfulness this way and that, she went 
back into the room, her spirits feeling 
the reaction. For eight and forty hours 
from this she could do nothing but wait; 
for all that time she was doomed to inac- 
tion. It seemed scarcely possible that 
she could wait so long; scarcely possible 
that she could possess herself in patience. 
The first hour alone tried her so sharply 
that when Mrs. Martha brought her sup- 
per she was ready to be humble even to 
her, for the sake of five minutes’ inter- 
course. 

But Mrs. Martha’s conversation was as 
meager as the meal she brought, and the 
girl had to pass the night as she best 
could. Next morning, however, when 
the woman—after jealously unlocking the 
door and securing it behind her after a 
fashion that shook the girl with rage— 
set down her breakfast, the crabbed old 
maid was more communicative. 

“Thank the Lord, it’s a’most the last 
time I shall have to climb those stairs,” 
she grumbled. “Aye, you may look, 
miss”—for Sophia was looking, resent- 
fully enough—“ and think yourself mighty 
clever! It’s little you think of the troub- 
le your fancies give such as me. There!”— 
putting down the tray. “You may take 
your fill of that and not burst, either. 
Maybe ’tain’t delicate enough for your 
stomach, but’twas none of my putting.” 

Sophia was hungry and the meal was 
scant, but pride made her avert her eyes. 
“Why is it almost the last time?” she 
asked sharply. “If they think they can 
break my spirit by starving me——” 

“Hoity toity!” the woman said, with 
more than a smack of insolence. “I'd 
keep m* © 2ath tocool my porridge if I 
were you. Lord, I wouldn’t have your 
hot temper, miss, for something! But 
*twon’t help you much with your Aunt 
Leah, from all I hear. They say she was 
just such a one as you once, and wilful is 
no word for her.” 

Sophia’s heart began to beat. “Am I 
to go to her?” she asked. 

“ Aye, that you are, and the sooner the 
better for my legs, miss!” 

“When?” Sophia asked faintly. 

















“Tomorrow—no later. The chaise is 
ordered for six. His honor will take you 
himself, and I doubt you'll wish you'd 
brought your pigs to another market be- 
fore you've been there many days. Least- 
ways, from what I hear. ’Tis no place for 
a decent Christian, I’m told,” the woman 
continued, spitefully enjoying the dismay 
which Sophia could not conceal. “ Just 
thatch and hogs and mud to your knees, 
and never a wheel, John says, in the 
place, nor a road, nor a mug of beer to 
be called beer. All poor as rats and no 
one better than the other, as how should 
they be and six miles of a pack road to 
the nearest highway. You'll whistle for 
your lover there, miss.” 

Sophia swallowed her rage. “Go 
down!” she said. 

“Oh, Lord! I don’t want to stay!” 
Mrs. Martha cried, tossing her head. 
“Tt’s not for my own amusement I’ve 
stayed so long. And no thanks for my 
kindness, either! I’ve my own good 
dinner down stairs, and the longer I’m 
here the cooler it'll be. Which some 
people like their dinner hot and behave 
themselves accordingly. But I know my 
duty, and by your leave, miss, I shall do 
it. ” 


With that she bounced out of the room 
and turned the key on the outside with a 
noisy care that hurt the ear if it did not 
wound the spirit. “Nasty, proud stom- 
ached thing!” she muttered as she de- 
scended the stairs. “I hope Madam Leah 
will teach her what’s what! And for all 
she’s monstrous high now, I warrant she'll 
come to eating breast of veal as well as 
another. And glad to get it. What Sir 
’Ervey can see in her passes me, but men 
and fools are all one, and it takes mighty 
little to tickle them if it be red and 
white. For my part I’m glad to be rid of 
her. One’s tantrums is as much as I can 
put up with, duty or no duty.” 

Mrs. Martha might have taken the 
matter more easily had she known what 
was passing in the locked room she had 
left. Sophia’s indifference was gone; she 
paced the floor in a fever of uncertainty. 
How was she to communicate with her 
lover? How tell him that his plans were 
forestalled, and that on the morrow, 
hours before his arrangements were ma- 
ture, she would be whisked away and 
buried in the depths of the country, in a 
spot the most remote from the world? 
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True, at the foot of his letter was the ad- 
dress of his lodging—at Mr. Wollenhope’s 
in Davies Street, near Berkeley Square. 
And Dolly—though Sophia had never yet 
stooped to use her—might this evening 
have got a letter to him. But Dolly was 
gone; Dolly and all her friends were far 
away, and Mrs. Martha was stone. Sophia 
wrung her hands as she walked feverishly 
from door to window. 

She knew nothing of the hundred chan- 
nels through which a man of the world 
could trace her. To her eyes the door of 
Chalkhill bore the legend Dante had 
made famous. To her mind, to go to 
Aunt Leah was to be lost to her lover, to 
be lost to the world. And yet what 
chance of escape remained? Vainly 
thinking, vainly groping, she hung at the 
window tearing a handkerchief to pieces, 
while her eyes raked the street below for 
the least sign of him she sought. There 
were the same beaux strutting round the 
same corner, hanging on the same arms, 
bowing to the same chairs, ogled from the 
shelter of the same fans. The same 
hackney coachmen quarreled, the same 
boys gambled by the corner. Even Sir 
Hervey paused at the same hour, looked 
up as he had looked up yesterday, seemed 
to hesitate, finally wenton. But Hawkes- 
worth—Hawkesworth was nowhere. Her 
eyes aching with long watching, the choke 
of coming tears in her throat, Sophia fell 
back at last, and was in the act of casting 
herself on her bed in a paroxysm of 
despair, when the Shri tone of some one 
speaking outside her door reached her 
ears. The next moment she heard her 
name. 

She sprang to the door, the weight 
lifted from her heart. Any happening 
was better than none. “Here!” she 
cried. “Here!” And she struck the 
panels with her hands. 

“Where? Oh, I see,” the voice an- 
swered. Then, “Thank you, my good 
woman,” it went on, “T’ll trouble you no 
farther. I can open for myself. I see 
the key is in the lock.” 

But on that Mrs. Martha’s voice was 
heard loudly remonstrant. “My lady,” 
she cried, “you don’t understand! [ve 
the strictest orders——” 

“To keep her in? Just so, you foolish 
thing. And so you shall. But not to 
keep me out. Still—just to be sure, I'll 
take the key in with me!” On which 
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Sophia heard the key turn sharply in the 
lock, the door flew open, and in bounced 
Lady Betty. To insert the key on the 
inside and secure the door behind her 
were the work of a moment. Then she 
dropped the astonished Sophia an ex- 
aggerated courtesy. 

“La, miss, I crave your pardon, I’m 
sure,” she said, “for calling your name so 
loud on the stairs, but that silly thing 
would nothing but her orders. So as she 
would not show me the way, I ran up my- 
self.” 

“You're very kind!” Sophia said, trem- 
bling, and feeling sudden shame of her 
position. 

Lady Betty seemed to see this. “La! 
is it true they won’t let you out?” she 
said. 

Sophia muttered that it was. 

The visitor’s eyes roved from the 
meager remains of the midday meal to the 
torn shreds of handkerchief that strewed 
the floor. “Then it’s a shame! It’s a 
monstrous shame!” she cried, stamping 
on the floor. “I know what I should do 
if they did it to me! I should break, I 
should burn, I should tear—I should tear 


that old fright’s cap off to begin! But I 
suppose it’s your sister?” 

“Yes.” 

Lady Betty made a face. “Horrid 


thing!” she exclaimed; “I never did like 
her! Because you won’t—is it because 
you have a lover, miss?” 

Sophia hesitated. “La, don’t mind me! 
I have five!” the child cried naively. 
“Til tell you their names if you like. 
They are nothing to me, the foolish 
things, but I should die if I hadn’t as 
many as other girls. To see them glare 
at one another is the finest sport in the 
world.” 

“But you love one of them?” 

“La, no, it’s for them to love me!” 
Lady Betty cried, tossing her head. “I 
should be a fool if I loved them!” 

“But the letter—that I tore up?” So- 
phia said. 

The child blushed, and with a queer 
laugh flung herself on the other’s neck 
and kissed her. “That was from a—a 
lover I ought not to have,” she said. “If 
ithad been found, I should have had my 
ears boxed, and been sent into the coun- 
try. You saved me, you duck, and I'll 
never forget it!” 

Sophia was bent on the most serious 
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imprudence herself, but she could be wise 
for another. “From a lover whom you 
ought not to have?” she said gravely. 
“You'll not do it again, will you?” 

“La, no, I promise you!” Lady Betty 
cried, volubly insistent. ‘‘ He’s—well, he’s 
a nobody, but he writes such dear notes 
—there, now you know. Oh, yes, it was 
horrid‘of me. But I hate him. So that’s 
enough.” 

“You promise?” Sophia said, almost 
severely. 

“T vow I do,” Lady Betty cried, hug- 
ging her. “The creature’s a wretch. 
Now tell me, you poor thing, all about 
him. I’ve told you my affair.” 

Here was indeed a blind leader of the 
blind, but after a little hesitation Sophia 
told her story. She was too proud to 
plead the justification her sister’s treat- 
ment of Tom supplied; nor was there need 
of this. Even in the bud, Lady Betty 
found the story beautiful; when Sophia 
went on to her lover’s letter, and, blushing 
and faltering, owned that he had pressed 
her to elope, the listener could contain 
herself no longer. “Elope!” she cried, 
springing up and opening her eyes 


wide. “Oh, the dear man! Oh, how I 
envy you!” 

“Envy me?” 

“Yes! To be locked in your room and 


starved—I hope they starve you-—and 
scolded and threatened and perhaps car- 
ried into the country. And all the time 
to be begged and prayed and entreated to 
elope, and the dear creature wailing and 
sighing and consuming below. Oh, you 
lucky girl!” And Lady Betty flung her- 
self on Sophia’s neck and embraced her 
again and again. “You lucky thing! 
And then, perhaps, to be forced to escape 
down a ladder i 

“Escape?” Sophia said, shaking her 
head piteously. And she explained how 
far she was from escaping. “By this 
time tomorrow,” ‘she continued, choked 
by the bitter feelings the thought of to- 
morrow begot, “I shall be at Chalkhill!” 

“No, you will not!” Lady Betty cried, 
her eyes'sparkling. “You will not!” she 
repeated. “By good luck ’tis between 
lights. Put on your hoop and sack. Take 
my hat and laced jacket. Bend your 
knees as you go down the stairs, you gawk, 
and no one will be a bit the wiser.” 

Sophia stared at her. “What do you 
mean?” she said. os 




















““Northey’s at the House, your sister’s 
at Lady Paget's,” the girl explained 
eagerly. “There is only the old fright 
outside, and she’s had a taste of my 
tongue and won’t want another. You 
may walk straight out before they bring 
candles. I shall wait ten minutes until 
you are clear, and then, though they'll 
know it’s bite, they won’t dare to stop my 
ladyship, and—oh, you darling, it will be 
the purest, purest fun! It will be all over 
the town tomorrow, and I shall be part 
of it!” 

Sophia shuddered. “Fun?” she said. 
“Do you call it fun?” 

“Why, of course, it will be the purest, 
purest fun!” the other cried. “The 
prettiest trick that ever was played! 
Why, you darling, we shall be the talk of 
the town!” And in the gaiety of her 
heart, Lady Betty lifted her sack and 
danced two or three steps of a minuet. 
“We shall—but how you look, miss! 
You are not going to disappoint me?” 

Sophia stood silent. “I am afraid,” 
she muttered. 

“Afraid? Afraid of what?” 

“T am afraid.” 

“But you were going to him to- 
morrow.” 

Sophia blushed deeply. “He was com- 
ing for me,” she murmured. 

“Well, and what is the difference?” 

The elder girl did not answer, but her 
cheeks grew hotter and hotter. “There 
is a difference,” she said. 

“Then you'll go to Chalkhill!” Lady 
Betty cried in derision, her voice betray- 
ing her chagrin. “La, miss, I vow I 
thought you had more spirit, or I would 
not have troubled you!” 

Sophia did not retort; indeed, did not 
hear. In her heart was passing a struggle, 
the issue of which must decide her lot. 
And she knew this. She was young, but 
she knew that as her lover showed him- 
self worthy or unworthy of her trust, so 
must her fate be happy or most miserable 
—if she went to him. And she trembled 
under the knowledge. Chalkhill, even 
Chalkhill and Aunt Leah’s stinging tongue 
and meager commons, seemed preferable 
toa risk so great. But then she thought 
of Tom, and the home that had grown 
cold; of the compensations for home in 
which others seemed to find pleasure, the 
flippant existence of drums and routs, the 
card table and the masquerade. And in 
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dread, not of Chalkhill, but of a loveless 
life, in hope, not of her lover, but of love, 
she wrung her hands. “I don’t know!” 
she cried, the burden of decision forcing 
the words from her as from one in pain. 
“T don’t know!” 

“What?” 

“Whether, oh, whether I dare go!” 

“Why?” Lady Betty exclaimed eagerly. 
“There is no risk.” 

“Child, child, you don’t understand!” 
poor Sophia wailed. “Oh, what—oh, 
what am I to do? IfI go, it is for life. 
Don’t you understand?” she added fever- 
ishly. “Cannot you see that? It is for 
life!” 

Lady Betty, startled by the other’s 
passion, could only answer, “But you 
were going tomorrow, miss. If you were 
not afraid to go tomorrow i 

“Why today?” Sophia asked bitterly. 
“TfI could trust him tomorrow, why not 
today? Because—because—oh, I can- 
not tell you!” And she covered her face 
with her hands. 

The other saw that she was shaking 
from head to foot, and reluctantly ac- 
cepted a situation she only partially 
understood. . “Then you won’t go?” she 
said. 

The word “No” trembled on Sophia’s 
lips. And then she saw as ina glass the 
life to which she condemned herself if she 
pronounced it; its coldness, its worldli- 
ness, its lovelessness, its solitude in a 
crowd, all depicted; not with the compen- 
sating lights experience finds in them, 
but in crude lines such as they would 
take in a young girl’s fancy. In the past 
was nothing to retain her; in the future 
her lover beckoned; only maiden modesty 
and dread of she knew not what with- 
stood a natural impulse. She would and 
she would not. Painfully she twisted and 
untwisted her fingers, while Lady Betty 
waited and looked. Suddenly in Arling- 
ton Street a small coalman raised his 
shrill cry; she had heard it a score of 
times in the last two days; she felt now 
that she could not bear to hear it again. 
It was a small thing, but her gorge rose 
against it. “I will go!” she cried 
hoarsely. “‘ Give me the clothes.” 

Lady Betty clapped her hands like a 
child at play. “You will? Oh, brave!” 
she cried. “Then there’s not a minute 
to be lost, miss. Take my laced jacket 
and hat. But stay—you must put on 
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your sack and hoop. Where are they? 
Let me help you. And won’t you want 
to take some—la, you'll have nothing but 
what you stand up in!” 

Sophia winced, but pursued her prepa- 
rations as if she had not heard. In 
feverish haste she dragged out what she 
wanted, and in five minutes stood in the 
middle of the room, arrayed in Lady 
Betty’s jacket and hat, which, notwith- 
standing the difference in height, gave 
her such a passing resemblance to the 
younger girl as might deceive a person in 
a half light. 

“You'll do!” Lady Betty cried; all to 
her was sport. “And you'll just take my 
chair: it’s a hack, but they know me. 
Mutter ‘Home,’ and stop ’em where you 
like—and take another. D’you see?” 

The two girls—their united ages barely 
made up thirty four—flung themselves 
into each other’s arms. Held thus, the 


younger felt the wild beating of Sophia’s . 


heart, and put her from her and looked at 
her with a sudden qualm of doubt and fear 
and perception. 

“Oh,” she cried, “if he is not good to 
you! If he—don’t! don’t! Let me 
take off your things. Don’t go!” 

But Sophia’s mind was now made up. 
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“No,” she said firmly; and then, looking 
into the other’s eyes; “only, when I am 
gone, speak of me kindly, child, if—if 
they say things.” 

And before Lady Betty, left standing 
in the middle of the darkening room— 
where the reflection of the oil lamps in 
the street below was beginning to gleam 
and flicker on the ceiling—had found 
words to answer, Sophia was half way 
down the stairs. The staircase was 
darker than the room, and detection, as 
Lady Betty had foreseen, was almost im- 
possible. Mrs. Martha, waiting spitefully 
outside her mistress’ door on the first 
floor landing, saw, as she thought, “that 
little baggage of a ladyship” go down, 
and followed her, muttering, but with no 
intention of intercepting her. John in 
the hall, too, saw her coming, and threw 
wide the door, then flew to call the wait- 
ing chair. “Home, my lady?” he asked 
obsequiously, and passed the word; finally, 
when the chair was raised, he looked up 
and down, and came in slowly, whistling. 
Another second, and the door of the house 
in Arlington Street slammed on Sophia. 

“And a good riddance!” muttered Mrs. 
Martha, looking over the balusters. “I 
never could abear her!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE ANTI SYBARITE. 


(With apologies to the shade of the “ Autocrat.” 
My wishes on this earth are few— 
Plain happiness I think the chief; 
So very little else will do, 
My story may not win belief. 


I want, perhaps, a modest home— 
A tall, five storied one will do 
(Where all my many friends may come) 


Placed somewhere near Fifth Avenue. 


I would not ask a coach and four— 


Two horses are enough for me; 
One servant at the hallway door, 


But, otherwise, I need but three. 


Riches that make a millionaire 


Would be for some an earthly heaven; 
But I can live in comfort rare 
On figures somewhat less than seven. 


Fine clothes, of course, though ready made, 
Are good enough for me to wear, 

Could I but banish work and trade, 
And woo repose in place of care. 


Long shelves of books, some silver plate, 
And pictures in the house should be; 

If these few things made my estate, 
How I should welcome poverty! 





Joel Benton. 
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AN EXPERT OPINION. 


THE outlook from the window where 
Mrs. Craig sat idly looking out was 
charming. A long stretch of green sward 
rolled away into a clump of trees with 
bursting buds. A robin chirped gaily as 
he hopped about and cocked his head 
at the young woman; and the soft air, 
fragrant with the odors of spring, blew 
her wavy hair into a hundred curling 
tendrils about her broad low forehead. 
She smiled with the pure joy of living 
and then—sighed. 

“Poor Will,” she said softly. Her hus- 
band. had been dead. three years, and a 
widow cannot mourn forever when life 
and love surge about her with their thou- 
sand allurements. Then she colored a 
little and left her seat by the window, 
as a man came hurriedly up the gravel 
walk. 

Mrs. Craig held out her hand to 
him as he stepped upon the broad 
veranda. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lowrie?” 
she said. “I am going to receive 
you out here. It’s such a charming 
day.” 

“Yes,” said the man. “It is nice. 
You received my note?” he added 
with some anxiety. 

“Oh, yes; and I am very curious 

know what I can do to help 
you.” 

An older man or one who knew 
women better might have detected 
a certain sureness in Mrs. Craig’s 
tone, but young Lowrie saw only 
the happy smile on her face. 

“You may smoke, you know,” said 
Mrs. Craig, as he sat on the step 
close beside her chair. 

“Thanks—not now,” he replied. 
“You can help me a great deal,” 
he went on, after a minute’s pause, 
“but I hardly know how to begin. 
It is such an odd thing I am going 
to ask of you.” 
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“Well, I am sure— 
widow, with a smile. 

“Please don’t laugh at me,”  inter- 
posed the young man. “I’m in deadly 
earnest.” 

“Well?” 

“You know what my life has been,” he 
said. “T’ve told you all that long ago. 
I’m rough and uncouth, and I don’t know 
the first thing about women. I can’t do 
the things and say the things other men 
can. I don’t know how. But I’m in love 
—dreadfully in love.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Craig again. 

“T want you to help me. I don’t know 
how to make her care. You know what 
women admire in men—what men do to 
make a woman love them. Won’t you tell 
me what to do to make this woman love 
me—Kitty?” 


began the 





MRS. CRAIG SAT IDLY LOOKING OUT. 
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Mrs. Craig was sitting very straight, 
her hands folded in her lap. Her face 
was white, her lips tense and drawn. 
Lowrie blundered blindly along. 

“You see, she’s all the world to me. I 
can’t do without her. I’ve tried—good 
God, how I’ve tried to make her care! 
But I can’t. She is kind and gracious 
and friendly; but I don’t want that. I 
want love. I’ve dreamed of it all my 
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“but you must not blame me if, when 
you win this—er—paragon, you are dis- 
appointed. Confidentially, you know, we 
women are not always so nice as we 
seem.” She essayed a little laugh. 
“First, then, who is she? Do I know 
her?” 

“T can’t tell you that; please don’t ask 
me.” 

“Oh, very well. But don’t you see how 





“WON'T YOU TELL ME WHAT TO DO TO MAKE THIS WOMAN LOVE ME?” 


life,” he went on slowly, “and I’ve hoped 
for it—yes, and I’ve prayed for it, too. 
I’ve worked and waited, and kept myself 
as I knew she’d want me to be, and now 
I’ve found her and I can’t get her. I 
don’t know how.” 

“What isshe like?” The young woman 
started at the sound of her own voice. 
“You are sure she is worthy of this love 
of yours?” 

“Worthy?” repeated Lowrie. “How 
you twist things! She’s as far above me 
as the stars.” 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“She is the most beautiful woman in 
the world.” 

Mrs. Craig sighed. There was a pause. 
Finally the woman spoke. 

“T will help you all I can,” she said, 





hard it will be to advise you, not knowing 
the woman?” 

“T know, but I can’t tell you. Do the 
best you can for me. You would if you 
knew what it meant to me.” 

“Well, let mesee.” She was fighting 
bravely. The color had come back to her 
face, her smile was steady and serene, 
her voice under perfect control. “In the 
first place, let this woman see that you 
are interested in her, but don’t let her 
know that you love her. What is it they 
say in the West? ‘Keep her guessing.’ 
Yes, that expresses it. Slang is so use- 
ful sometimes.” 

“Yes, but how am I to do that?” 

“Oh, you stupid! Can’t you under- 
stand? Pay her attentions. Always 
seem delighted to see her. Show by your 











manner that you would rather be with 
her than with any other woman—and act 
in exactly the same way to all other 
women when she is present. Now do you 
understand?” 

“T—I think so,” said Lowrie doubt- 
fully. ‘‘But”—with more certainty—“1I 
know I can’t doit. I simply can’t talk to 
other women when she is there.” 

“You must,” said Mrs. Craig sternly. 
““ Where was I? Oh, yes. 
You see, a woman is in- 
terested in a man at first 
not because she sees any- 
thing particularly attrac- 
tive in him, but because 
she sees that he sees 
something attractive in 
her. So your first move 
is to let her know that 
you are interested. Then, 
if you can, make her a 
little jealous ‘g 

“How can she be jeal- 
ous if she doesn’t care?” 
asked Lowrie. 

“Not jealous of you— 
jealous of the other wo- 
man. A woman always 
likes a man whom she 
knows some other woman 
likes.” 

“T don’t velieve the 
woman I love is a bit like 
that,” interposed Lowrie. 

“Oh, yes, she is,” said 
Mrs. Craig cheerfully. 
“We all are. That, of 
course, is just the begin- 
ning. When you can see 
that she is interested 

“How can you tell that?” interposed 
the young man. 

“Oh, dear, oh dear! 
to do with you? 
man likes you?” 

“Yes,” said Lowrie—“ generally.” 

“Well, you ought to be able to tell 
when a woman likes you. I can’t tell 
you all our secrets. If a woman treats 
you badly, it means that she likes you 
very much—if it doesn’t mean that she 
can’t bear the sight of you.” 

Lowrie groaned. 

‘Tl never ge on unless you stop in- 
terrupting. hen you have found out 








Whatever am I 
Don’t you know when a 


that the girl likes you, begin to show her 
the thousand and one attentions that 
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make a woman’s life worth living. Don’t 
get too intimate with her. Don’t ever 
let her regard you as a brother. It is 


fatal. Keep your attitude as a lover al- 
ways. Don’t pose. Be as nearly yourself 
as you can. Don’t boast of what you 
have done, and don’t talk too much about 
yourself. Let there be many paths in 
you marked ‘No thoroughfare.’ A wom- 


an is always interested in these paths. 





ME—BECAUSE I’M WON.” 


She wants to be the first to travel them. 
Be masterly, but don’t: bully. Let her 
see that there is friendship as well as 
love for her in your heart. Nothing so 
strongly appeals to a woman. Let her see 
how you need her.” 

“How am I going to let her know all 
that?” asked Lowrie in dismay. 

“Oh, by your manner! If the feeling 
is there, she'll find it out. Gratify her 
slightest wish if you can, and do it 
quietly, entirely as a matter of course. 
Show her constantly that she is first in 
your thoughts. If she is leaving a room, 
get up and open the door for her.” 

Lowrie colored painfully. “I know I 
ought to do these things,” he said, “but 
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I’ve been away so long, I’ve gotten away 
from all the little niceties of life. I can’t 
do them gracefully.” 

“Ym not nearly done,” went on Mrs. 
Craig. ‘‘ You must send her flowers, and 
candies, and books. You must do every- 
thing in good taste. These things are all 
important, but, above all, let her realize 
that she can trust you and depend on you 
and believe in you, and, oh, woo her, man, 
woo her!” 

She rose suddenly and walked to the 
end of the piazza. Lowrie followed her, 
his face white and set. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Good by.” 

“Good by?” she repeated vacantly. 
“You are going away?” 

“Back West, where I belong,” he went 
on bitterly. “I’ve been 
in a fool’s paradise long 
enough. Do you honest- 
ly think I can do the 
things you have said I 
must do to win the 
woman I love? You 
know me. Do you 
think I can do them?” 

“No,” she said slow- 
ly; “I am afraid you 
can’t.” 

“Can you imagine 
me concealing any part 
of my nature from the 
woman I love? I’m not 
subtle. There are no 
paths in me marked ‘ No 
thoroughfare.’ I would 
to God there were!” 
He laughed bitterly. 

She put her hand on his arm. “ Don’t,” 
she said. 

“Tn every point you named I’ve failed,” 
he went on more slowly, “and the one 
thing I’ve done and can do you never 
mentioned. I do love her; I always have, 
I always will love her; but it’s no use. I 
came up here today hoping against hope. 
I knew you couldn’t care.” 

The light of a great happiness came 
into the woman’s eyes; but he was con- 
scious only of his own misery. 

“Then I thought if I could get you to 
tell me how to win you—you of course 
thinking I meant some other woman all 
the time—that maybe if I did everything 
you told me to I could make you love me 
a little some day. But you see how it is. 
I can’t do the things I ought to do; the 
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things you say a man must do to make a 
woman care for him. And I’ve loved you 
so long—since the first day I saw you.” 

“Not while ” she began. 

“Yes,” said Lowrie; “while your hus- 
band was alive. I loved youthen. That’s 
why I went away. And I’ve gone on 
loving you ever since, and I shall love you 
until I die and, please God, after that. 
But that doesn’t count. I can’t do the 
things you say. I can’t win you.” 

“No,” said the woman, with a sob; 
“you can’t win me—because I’m won.” 

Then she held out her hands and smiled 
tremulously. 





Bayard Veiller. 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE 
BOY. 


THE professor was in his 
den, and supposed to be study- 
ing, when the boy entered. 

Why the professor 
should be supposed to 
study every time he 
went into his’ den is 
hard to explain. It is 
just as great a mistake 
as to suppose that peo- 
ple invariably enjoy life 
when partaking of fes- 
tivities. The professor was not 
studying. He was dreaming dreams 
that were bitter sweet. 

The boy was quite small, but his 
dishevelment was great. He walked 
in unannounced, 

“Good afternoon,” said the pro- 

fessor gravely. 

“Good afternoon,” replied the boy. 

“Be seated,” said the professor with 
distant courtesy. 

The boy swung himself up to a table and 
perched upon one corner, where he swung 
his feet and studied his surroundings. 

“Tf it is not impertinent, may I inquire 
how I happen to be thus honored?” said 
the professor blandly. 

The boy eyed him suspiciously. “You 
mean what did I come for?” he asked. 

“That’s about the size of it,” replied 
the professor, politely adopting his guest’s 
vernacular. 

“Why, I seen your front door open 
and wanted to know what was at the end 
of the hall. Besides, it was a good chance 
to shake Helene.” 




















“Pardon me,” said the professor, “ but 
I fail to realize what facilities my apart- 
ments afford for shaking anybody.” 

“T mean, to give her the slip,” exclaimed 
the boy, with a touch of scorn in his 
tone. 

“ Ah, yes, of course,” murmured the 
professor. “Forgive me. One question 
| more: who is Helene?” 

5 “She’s the thing 
that looks after me 


Mamma thinks I'll \ 
learn French some J 
time, if I have her i 
to talk to.” 

“Ah, I see. 
put, my 


friend, you have neglected to introduce 
yourself.” 

“Me?” and the boy stabbed himself 
with his right forefinger. 

“Yes. What is your name?” trans- 
lated the professor. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” asked the 
boy ungratefully; then in a different tone, 
“My name’s Reginald Stanwood.” 

The professor started slightly. 

“The eyes are the same,” he muttered, 
as he sank back in his chair. 

The boy continued to look about him, 













when mamma’s out. pS 









THE PROFESSOR SPUN THE TOP AS‘IT HAD NEVER BEEN SPUN BEFORE. 
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seeming to study the professor’s belong- 
ings with deep interest. 

“T bet you can’t kick that high,” he 
said finally, pointing to the mantel. 

“What’ll you bet?” demanded the pro- 
fessor. 

The boy produced a disreputable top. 
The professor matched it with a pen- 
wiper that had seen better days. The 
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big easy chair held 
the stakes. Then 
the professor 
stepped back and 
launched a kick that 
made the boy’s eyes 
bulge with admira- 
tion and despair. 


“The top’s 
yours,” he said 
bravely. 


“Of course,” 
said the professor; “I knew it would be. 
Do you know,” he went on, critically 
examining his new possession, “I rather 
think the string ought to go with it?” 

Without a word, the boy handed it over. 
Then the professor spun the top as it 
had never been spun before. The boy 
dived into his hip pocket and unearthed a 
grimy gum drop. “ Here, feed your face,” 
he said affably. But the professor po- 
litely declined. 

“Thank you, I’m not hungry,” he said. 
The boy ate the gum drop himself. It 
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was a tough and weather beaten bit of 
confectionery, and the mastication of it 
occupied his entire attention. While he 
was thus engaged the professor regarded 
him reflectively. “It has been a great 





THE 
PROFESSOR 
ASKED NO 
MORE 
QUESTIONS, 
BUT 

FELL 

TO 
DREAMING. 





many years since I last saw your mother,” 
he said, “ but I think that perhaps I know 
her better now than I did then. I used 
to call her ‘Sallie’ before your day, my 
young friend.” 

“She’s ‘Sarah’ now,” said the boy. 

“So I should have supposed,” said the 
professor. “She was not the kind to 
stay tamely ‘Sallie’ all her life. There’s a 
suggestion of softness and curves and pos- 
sibly yielding a point now and then about 
‘Sallie’ ; but ‘Sarah’ is as hard and clear 
and sharp as cut glass.” 

“We've got lots of cut glass at our 
house,” piped the boy. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the professor. He 
reached out and gathered the boy upon 
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his knee. “Tell me all about it. Where 
do you live?” 

“New York. We're just here for the 
summer. Mamma lived here when she 
was a little girl.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the professor 
softly. Gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
he drew the child closer, and presently 
the rigid little body yielded and Regi- 
nald rested his head against the profes- 
sor’s breast. 

The professor asked no more questions, 
but fell to dreaming as he had dreamed 
before the boy came. After a while the 
tousled head weighed more heavily 
against him, the boy’s breath came with 
slumberous regularity, and the big chair 
held two dreamers instead of one. Then 
a tender smile stole across the face of the 
dreamer who was awake. He sat very 
still and his face softened till he looked as 
his artist friend had thought he might 
have looked if But the artist never 
finished the sentence. He always stopped 
to ponder when he reached the “if,” 
and he was not in the professor’s study to 
catch the expression when it came. 

Suddenly from the sidewalk a sharp, 
foreign voice called, “Reginald! Master 
Reginald!” The sleeper stirred uneasily; 
but the professor only held him closer 
and gave no sign. “Master Reginald! 
Master Reginald! Mamma has returned 
and brought bonbons!” 

The professor smiled grimly at the note 
of anxiety in the voice. “Perhaps if that 
Frenchwoman has to hunt a while, she'll 
be more careful next time.” Then his 
face changed. “Perhaps his mother 
really does want him, and if so oe 
set the little sleeper upright and pressed 
his cheek against the child’s. Then he 
patted the soiled hands and gently waked 
him. ‘Mother wants you, son,” he said. 

For a moment the boy looked around 
him confused. Then remembrance and 
appreciation returned together. “ You're 
a dandy kicker,” he said, with a drowsy 
smile. 

“Thank you.” 

The boy dug his knuckles into his eyes 
and made them open wider. They caught 
sight of the top, and his face length- 
ened, but he bravely held his tongue. The 
professor took the top and turned it over 
in his palm. “Of course this is mine,” 
he said gravely, “but I wish that you 
would take care of it for me. I’m away, 




































sometimes, you know, and it might be 
neglected up here. And be sure you spin 
it.” He shook his finger at the boy im- 


pressively. “A top is a good deal like a 


horse: it needs lots of exercise. Remem- 
ber me to your mother, and tell 
Sallie ” The professor 

was dreaming again. 

“Sarah,” the boy cor- 
rected shrilly, and brought 
him back to the present 
with a start. 

The professor looked at 
him thoughtfully a mo- 
ment. “It pleases me to 
think of her as Sallie,” he 
said firmly. “That is what 
she was when I knew her, 
and I reserve the right to 
my memories. There were 
curves and graces to Sallie. 
To be sure, her mouth held 
a certain sugges- 
tion of grimness; 
but the look had 
not become chron- 
ic, and Sallie could 
smile. Ah, yes, 
indeed she could! 
I remember one 
rare and radiant 
occasion when she 
smiled on me, be MOG fs 
through tears. It Ai eer” 
didn’t last, though, WANA 
child. I might A 
have known that 
it wouldn’t. a 
wasn’t suitable at 
all.” And to the 
boy’s utter bewilderment the professor 
kissed him on the forehead before he let 
him go. 





Carrie Clark Nottingham. 


A NOVEL RUINED. 

How he hated to write! His very grasp 
of a penholder, brutal in its awkwardness, 
was the rule of a tyrant who has every- 
thing to fear from liberty. 

He was writing another letter to Syl- 
via, although the latest she had received 
from him had been written not more than 
a day or two before. She had answered 
it at once. She showed the fatal facility 
in correspondence that belonged to her 
especially feminine temperament, and 
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usually responded to his notes so promptly 
that he was continually under an obliga- 
tion to reply. Correspondence extend- 
ing beyond business formalities had 
hitherto been a novelty to him, and until 
he had fallen in love he had considered 
all letter writing a 
bore. 

As he directed 
the envelope, his 
thoughts ran back 
to the timid little 
youngster who 
used to hand in 
Wednesday “com- 
positions,” and he 
laughed to think 
how, under the 
teaching of Dan 
Cupid, he was be- 
coming a complete 
6 letter writer. 

a His temporary 


m7 aberration of at- 
Y tention had its re- 

" sults. Instead of 

\ putting into the 

ue directed envelope 


the letter he had 
just written, he 
picked up Sylvia’s 
letter to him, 
placed it in the 
envelope, and in 
“WHEN SHE _ due course mailed 
SMILED ON ME — her own letter to 

THROUGH her. 

TEARS.” His own com- 
position, now play- 
ing the part of 

Sylvia’s, was placed in a very precious 
packet, after being pressed tenderly 
against his clean shaven lip—a rather 
absurd situation, if he had known it. 

So Sylvia’s note came back to her in 
lieu of other answer to its own tender 
appeal. 

Receiving the envelope eagerly, poor 
Sylvia tore it open, glanced at the letter, 
flushed a rosy red, and then cried. 

Her Aunt Clara had been Sylvia’s chief 
councilor, and at sight of the mail car- 
rier she came in all agog to learn the 
news. Sylvia could not help a little chok- 
ing sob from betraying her. 

“What is it, my dear child?” 

“Tom returned my letter—without a 
word!” 
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UNDER THE TEACHING OF DAN CUPID HE WAS BECOMING A COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 


“Tm not surprised. I could well be- 
lieve it of him. How ungentlemanly— 
how unfeeling!” 

“T don’t think so, Aunt Clara. Tom 
is quite right. Yet I hoped he would 
find my explanation sufficient. Think 
how it looked to him! Just after he had 
told me not to dance with Delcasse, he 
enters the ballroom to find me whirling 
about in full career—apparently in wilful 
defiance of his express direction.” 

“Sylvia!—I really have no patience 
with you! Who is this Thomas Duncan, 
I should like to know, that he presumes 
to give you orders?” 

“But, aunt dear, do be reasonable! No 
man likes to see his fiancée hobnobbing 
with men of whom he doesn’t approve. I 
shouldn’t like Tom if he did!” 

“Sylvia, I’'d rather be the lone spinster 
I am than to be as happy as you have 
been, if it made me as spiritless. Come 
—assert vourself! Now is the time to 
be decided. Let him go.” 

Sylvia turned away, and sat before her 
little writing desk. There was a picture 
of Tom in an easel frame, and she sat 
- looking at it, leaning her head on her hand. 
Aunt Clara rocked to and fro, but 


scorned to say another word; and Sylvia 
said nothing. 

After a few moments, the young gir! 
left the room, and soon returned dressed 
to go out. 

“Where are you going?’ her aunt in- 
quired. 

“T am going to see Tom,” was the 
shameless reply. 

Aunt Clara gazed, speechless for one 
brief moment, and then grasped the eve- 
ning paper and seemed to read market 
reports. But this affected indifference 
was merely a rhetorical pause meant to 
give more weight to the studied’ announce- 
ment: 

“Sylvia, I consider your conduct most 
undignified—to say the very least!” 

But the niece went her way as com- 
posedly as if her heart was not beating 
like a recruit’s in his first charge, while 
her cheeks were burning bright and her 
feet were cold and dead. She was 
nervous, and no wonder. 

Arriving at Tom’s house, she asked for 
Mrs. Duncan, found that lady behind her 
tea table, took a cup of tea, pretended to 
nibble a wafer, and confessed openly that 
she meant to await Tom’s return. 











When Tom came in he was irradiated 
at the blessed sight of her, greeted her 
as usual except that he kissed her twice, 
and altogether was so jolly and everyday- 
like that Sylvia, hardly noticing that Mrs. 
Dunean had thoughtfully withdrawn to the 
library, was not at all ashamed to ask the 
needed explanation: 
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mine—which I believe I pressed .tenderly 
to my heart before filing it in the archives 
of affection!” 

“Let me read it, Tom dear,” said 
Sylvia, reaching out her hand. 

But Tom kept the letter and slowly tore 
it to tatters. 

“What’s the use?” said he. “It might 


TOM WAS IRRADIATED AT THE BLESSED SIGHT OF HER. 


“Tom dear, what was the matter? 
Weren’t you satisfied?” 


make another misunderstanding, somehow. 
When you are not here, why, I suppose I 


“Satisfied? Haven’t you received my must write, in default of words otherwise. 


letter?” 


But when you are within reach I am not 


“Your letter? I received my own going to risk my happiness by trusting to 


1” 


letter—without a word 
voice broke a little. 


and Sylvia’s written words. I never could write 
> letters, and now it seems I can’t mail 


“Your own letter!” Then Tomknitted them.” 


his brows and gazed at her in amazement. 


“But, Tom—are you satisfied with 


Suddenly his face cleared, and turning what I wrote?” 


from her he went to a little desk in an 


Tom put his arm around her waist and 


adjoining room, unlocked a drawer, took drew her close to his side. 


out a packet of letters, opened the top 
one and carried it gingerly to Sylvia, 
remarking only: 


“ Sylvia,” said he, “when I read novels 


I skip the letter writing to come to the 
love making. And I’ve always noticed 
“Wrong letter, my darling. Here is that it’s the letter writing that makes the 
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trouble, and the love making that clears 
up the tangles.” 

“Well, Tom dear,” Sylvia replied, “I 
believe you're right. If novel heroines 
had more common sense and less silly 
pride—why, then there’d be no novel, 
most ‘likely, for the lovers would be 
married in the first chapter.” 

“And a good ihing, too!” said Tom 
approvingly. 

Tudor Jenks. 





THE VICTOR. 

“Irs an im- 
possible proposi- 
tion,” said Olivia. 
Olivia in her long 
sleeved painting 
apron, giving her 
canvas little cur- 
sory dabs, was 
ever a lovely 
sight; Olivia with 
the light of spirit- 
ed argument in 
her luminous eyes, 
was a wonder and 
a fascination. 
Mark looked at 
her with a fiancé’s 
supreme content- 
ment. 

“ An impossible 
proposition,” he 
returned, throw- 
ing a calm gaze 
around Olivia’s 
artistic studio, 
“is one whose reasonableness cannot be 
demonstrated. Now, after we are married 
we shall demonstrate the entire reasonable- 
ness of this one, and perceive its beauty 
as well.” 

“Mark Williston,” said Olivia, “if I 
understand you 2 

“You understand my every thought, 
dearest—my remotest sensation;” but his 
wheedling fell short. 

“You wish me,” said Olivia, “to paint 
no pictures after we are married?” 

“Not that. But not to paint them for 
the public, Olivia.” 

“For whom, then?” 

“For a friend now and then, perhaps; 
and—for me. For me. I love you and 
your paintings better than the whole 
world beside loves them; why should you 
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“TI7’s AN IMPOSSIBLE PROPOSITION,” SAID OLIVIA. 


not make them all for me? I will build 
a gallery for them, Olivia, when I build a 
house for you.” 

“Such a freak!” Olivia commented. 
“No;” she laid down her maul stick. 
“Every picture of mine represents work 
—work! And a lot of money for instruc- 
tion besides. And merely because I am 
going to get married, am I to paint pic- 
tures and throw them away?” She 
burned to remind him—for the fortieth 
time—of her two studies, “Reverie” and 
“Muskmelons,” actually accepted and 
hung in a current exhibition. 

“Throw them away?” he echoed with 
deep reproach. 

“Oh, well!” said Olivia, shrugging, 
with a smile to take the edge off the 
shrug. There was always a smudge of 
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paint on one cheek or the other. “It is 
the principle. I wish my work to bring 
me its just equivalent.” 

“And my love would be no equiva- 
lent?” 

“But my paintings,” said she—and be- 
cause of a haunting dubiousness on that 
very point she said it with the more firm- 
ness—“have. their price, their actual 
market value.” 

“ As to their price,” he answered, “all 
I have will be yours, Olivia — all, 
all!” And there he scored a point, for 
his all was a highly substantial consider- 
ation; mainly in hereditary railroad 
shares. ‘‘ Olivia,” he pleaded fervently, 
“it would humiliate me to have my wife 
painting pictures for money she didn’t 
need in the least degree, for Tom, Dick, 
and Harry!” 

Such flagrant absurdity—such perver- 
sity! “Iam not your wife—yet,” she 
murmured, her eyes raised with factitious 
blandness to a skull in yellow plaster, 
leering in a Russian hat. 

He wriggled where he sat. “Nor 
would I urge you to be, if your desires 
and mine are so antipodal.” 

“Your notion,” she cor- 
rected him, “ your—nonsense! ” 

And upon the word, with 
appalling unexpectedness, with 
all the ravaging suddenness of 
a hurricane, the argument 
waxed stronger, sharper. Im- 
patience grew to exasperation; 
reproach became accusation; 
haughtiness and implacability 
blew a stiffening breath over 
all. And in fourteen minutes 
by Olivia’s Chinese clock the 
front door shut with echoing 
hardness — and Olivia stood 
alone, hot of cheek and cold at 
heart; staring at her left hand, 
naked of the diamond that had 
flashed there. And the yellow 
skull grinned brutally. 

For the next ten days Olivia 
plunged into a maelstrom of 
artistic toil and artistic dissipa- 
tion. She went every day to 
see “Reverie” and “Musk- 
melons,” and took squads of 
her friends. She began four 
new pictures. She attended 
studio teas, and gave one. 
Art! It was sublime, illimitable. 








It absorbed mind‘and heart, and banished 
all lesser, meaner considerations. 

As for example, Mark Williston. Olivia 
told herself with icy decision, many times 
every day, and through sleepless nights, 
that Mark Williston and all things per- 
taining to him were matters of such ab- 
solute indifference to her that the very 
thought of him was a weariness. 

And on the tenth day a florid man read- 
ing a paper beside her in a trolley car— 
obviously an ignoramus about art, a Philis- 
tine and dweller in darkness—dropped a 
remark: 

“Seems the F. and T. railroad has gone 
up with a bang. Went into a receiver’s 
hands yesterday.” 

The F. and T.—Mark’s road! Olivia 
bought a paper. Yes, it was authentic. 
The F. and T. was financially a wreck; 
and the high potentate who had for his 
own baleful purpose worked its ruin was 
more than hinted at. But Olivia gave 


heed to no detail. The main truth pierced 
her. 

She went home, and sat in her studio in 
ghostly darkness and pulsed with distress- 
ful thought. 


Mark ruined! Mark, who 


“THE F. AND T. RAILROAD HAS GONE UP .WITH A BANG.” 
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had never known pecuniary limitation. 
She saw him in a distinct series of vis- 
ions, which haunted her inexorably. By 
morning these had grown to be all but 
unbearable. She beheld him standing 
alone in the friendless solitude to which 
poverty condemns a man. She saw him 





“REVERIE” AND “‘MUSKMELONS” WERE SOLD. 


giving up his horses, his club, his yearly 
shooting; she saw him removing from his 
hotel to a boarding house hall bedroom, 
and wearing ready made clothing and ob- 
solescent hats. 

Mark! Her Mark! No; hers no more. 
What mattered that? Her woman’s heart 
knew no such paltry barrier. She bled 
with pity. If he could know how she 
pitied him! If shecould help him! She 
paced the room; the roses she had aimed 
to paint drooped in their Wedgwood jar. 

And in the midst of it the morning 
mail brought her a communication. “ Rev- 
erie” and “Muskmelons” were sold— 
sold, both!—and the check therefor was 
inclosed. The purchaser, the note stated 
with brief incompleteness, admired her 
work and would have pleasure in acquir- 
ing more of it. 

Olivia waved the check aloft, then 
burst into a shower of tears. A fraction 
of her emotion was pride and gratification, 
and for the rest it was gladness for a 
dearer cause. She flung circumspection 
to the winds; she dashed away her tears, 
and with tender impetuosity indorsed the 
check and penned a little yearning, trem 
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ulous, anonymous note wherein to convey 
it to Mark. And ran out and posted it 
that instant, with her own hands. 

This at nine o’clock. At two somebody 
was admitted below, and a step came up 
the stairs buoyantly, a step Olivia knew, 
and whose sound transfixed her with held 
breath and leaping heart. It came swiftly; 
the door was opened by a_ strenuous 
hand. : 

“Mark!” Olivia gasped. 

“Olivia!” he said. And by some 
strange method he had in one instant 
transferred to his own cheek the daub of 
blue paint which marked Olivia’s, and the 
blossom on his lapel lay a crushed ruin. 
Such words as he meanwhile uttered were 
singular and unrecognizable as English. 

Then Olivia disengaged herself. “I 
could not help sending it,” she faltered, 
“and you—you must take it. Oh, poor 
boy, I am sorry, so sorry!” 

“Blessed girl! About the F. and T., 
you mean? I—er—the fact is, Olivia, I 
don’t lose anything. Not acent. I smelled 
a rat and pulled out of it six months ago, 
by the roots; though of course I haven’t 
done any talking ——” 

“Oh-h!” said Olivia; and her point of 
view slowly and with difficulty readjusted 
itself. “If I had known it!” said she. 

“T throw up my hat that you didn’t, 
dear,” he answered. “See what it has 
done for us!” And he would have dam- 
aged his carnation yet again, but that she 
evaded him. 

She gathered her forces. She bent up- 
on him a kindling look, a look of dawning 
triumph. “You see,” she remarked, with 
caution, but with firmness, “I sold my 
pictures—both.” 

“Good enough.” 

She drew courage from his serenity. 
“ And whoever bought them wants more.” 

“He knows a good thing when he sees 
it,” he declared gallantly. 

It was the golden opportunity. “Iam 
likely to find a market for my paintings,” 
she suggested, stepping carefully. 

“Of course you are,” he agreed; and 
she marveled while she rejoiced at the 
ease of her coming victory. “This same 
person—suppose he kept you busy?” 

“T fancy he is old and rich and a great 
collector,” said Olivia blithely. 

“Tt’s possible, Olivia,” he confessed, 
with a thoughtful bearing. “I don’t think 
I should mind if you sold your pictures to 
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him. It is he that has brought us to- 
gether again, Olivia; and I am grateful to 
him. I admire him.” 

“ And I,” Olivia breathed. 

“ And he may want all you can do,” he 
hazarded hopefully. 
“Dear me, no! 

perhaps.” 

“But you would let him have it if he 
should? You’d never refuse him? He is 
our friend, Olivia! ” 

“Tf he should. But-——” 

“You promise it?” 

“Oh, yes; I am safe in promising,” she 
laughed. “As if any man alive would 
want everything! As if I were Fortuny.” 

“But he does, he does! He would 

rather have your pictures than Fortuny’s 
a thousand times.” 

She was struck suddenly speechless. 

“A million times,” he reiterated fondly. 

“Mark,” she cried with a faint voice, 
“did you buy those pictures?” 

“Olivia, could I let any other man buy 
them?” he questioned; and his tone was 
moving appeal, but his gaze was shame- 
less triumph. “No, I should have searched 


Another study or two, 











him out and slain him. They are mine, 
Olivia—mine. I shall hang ‘Reverie’ 
over my desk and ‘ Muskmelons’ between 
the west windows. And—dear, you have 
decided it; you have promised me, Olivia, 
you have given your word—they will be 
the nucleus of my collection.. Our col- 
lection,” he said, in an unblushing fullness 
of joy. 

“Shall I bear it?” said Olivia. 
maddening! 

But after all, under the tender and 
potent influence of a lover’s smile and 
with the satisfying support of a lover's 
warm embrace, it is possible to feel resig- 
nation even under crushing defeat. 

Emma A. Opper. 


It was 


AN OLD BEAU. 


THERE was a musicale at one of the 
cottages, and the music came across the 
grove in intermittent breaths. It was all 
quite informal, for it was very hot—one 
of the hottest nights of the season. 

People from the hotel came in, sat long 
enough to eat an ice, and then went back 


SHE HAD BEEN BROUGHT UP IN THE GAY SET WHERE MANNERS ARE OUT OF FASHION. 
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to watch the dancing. The singers them- 
selves felt languid in spite of their sup- 
posed importance. 





HE WAS LOOKING THROUGH HER EYES— 


It was much pleasanter on the piazza. 
Out there people relaxed the decorous at- 
tention demanded in the parlor. The 
Simonds girls had Marcel Hastings and 
Jeannie Spencer in the hammock and 
were swinging them so that they could 
not get out. Kitty Parkes, on the arm 
of Lavinia Dumel’s rocking chair, called 
out hoarsely whispered directions from 
moment to moment. Lavinia smiled but 
faintly at the nonsense, though it was 
partly for her amusement. 

She put out her hand when old Joe 
Swan came up the steps, bowing to her in 
his courtly way. She had been brought 
up in the gay set where manners are out 
of fashion. Perhaps that was why she 
liked Joe Swan; perhaps that was why he 
liked her. 

And it was desirable to have Joe’s 
favor; head of the Paint and Powder 
Club, toast master of ambitious stag 
dinners, leader of swell germans, many a 
débutante had been proud to measure her 
first dance to his perfect step. A score 
of well married women shook their heads 
and smiled at their memories when he 
was mentioned. “Dear me!” they would 
say. ‘How well I remember—but there, 
{ could tell you things, my dear. Girls 
don’t know what devotion is nowadays.” 
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Lavinia thought of this while the old 
fellow talked. He was so pompously 
polite, so elaborately dressed, so carefully 
gotten up, she puzzled a little over it all, 
and fell into silence also as he listened, 
keeping time with his stick, to the “Jewel 
Song” that some one within was whirling 
flashily. 

“That’s from ‘Faust,’ isn’t it?” asked 
Kitty carelessly. “I saw it this spring 
with Calvé. She was a dear.” 

“Yes, soshe is; they are all dears, the 
Marguerites,” Joe Swan said gallantly. 

“How many have you heard?” asked 
Lavinia. 

“I? How many? Dear me, dozens— 
I might say hundreds. 1 was just think- 
ing of the first time I heard it. In Balti- 
more. I was at home from college for 
the Christmas holidays. Mrs. Olcott gave 
a theater party for a lot of young folks.” 

“What, Tracy Olcott’s mother?” 

“Thank you, not his mother—his 
grandmother. But she was no grand- 
mother then, let me tell you. My, what 
a gay time we had!” 

““Who played it?” asked Lavinia, draw- 
ing a little nearer. 

“Christine Nilsson. 
she did it, too!” 

“But you like German opera better now? 
Just think of Isolde, Brunnhilde—oh!” 

A slight shake of the head answered 
negatively—he could not bear to say no, 
this courteous old fellow. “You see I 
do not know them. They are all so 
strange. Your Lehmann is not Elsa or 
Brunnhilde for me as Albani was Lucia. 
I remember one night—it was when the 


How charmingly 





—TO THE LOVE OF OLD YEARS BEYOND THEM. 











play had been running some time, and I 
had been there night after night—I came 
out and her carriage was not there. I 
offered her mine, and she told me to get 
in with her, and gave me a rose out of 
her bouquet when she left me——” 

Lavinia’s soft eyes had an unwonted 
brightness. “Oh, how I wish I had lived 
then, when you did!” The exclamation 
was quite involuntary. 
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still brightly tremulous with the smile of 
parting; her figure had the gracious 
dignity of one who is loved, and loves. 
One hand held lightly her husband’s arm; 
one was reached to an admiring clasp. 
She nodded to them all as she went 
down the steps, and Lavinia looked back 
from her to the old courtier standing by 
her side, while they grew suddenly quiet 
and even Kitty Parkes stopped chattering. 





‘‘OH, HOW I WISH I HAD LIVED THEN, WHEN YOU DID!” 


Old Joe looked up with a reminiscence 


that she did not see, and smiled. “ Why, 
you did!” he said whimsically. “Didn’t 
you know that?” 

Lavinia laughed innocently. “I’m not 


transmigrated,” she said. But Joe Swan 
was gazing at her from far away. 

No, of course not. How should she 
know that she had lived—lived for him; 
and that he had not understood all that that 
meant until it was too late? The treasure 
had been delivered. to another man’s proud 
care, and he was left to pass judgment 
on her daughter’s claim to praise. 

He was looking through her eyes to the 
love of old years beyond them, when there 
was a movement in the parlor that irradi- 
ated wave-like about the crowded doorway, 
and Mrs. Dumel came out. . Her face was 





The light from the gay colored lanterns 
fell on them—fell on the old beau as he 
bent forward in silent homage, his stick 
and hat in his well groomed hands. 

Lavinia saw the shrunken skin about 
the polished nails, saw where the careful 
toupee met the fringe of gray hair, saw 
the lines under the faded eyes, in the 
faded cheeks. For a moment the habit 
fell, and she saw an old, worn, lonely man, 
with the beautiful ghosts that were all he 
had left. 

He raised his face and, meeting her 
eyes, smiled faintly at the look he saw 
there. “Will you have a glass of punch 
with me for the sake of those old times?” 
he said lightly; but Lavinia’s eyes were 
full of tears. 

Baldwin Sears. 











HOW DAY BEGINS FOR THE CROWDED THOUSANDS WHO 


A MIDSUMMER MORNING IN NEW YORK. 


BY ANNE O’HAGAN. 


SUMMER IN THE METROPOLIS—WHAT 


AN OBSERVANT EYE FINDS OF THE INTERESTING AND THE PICTURESQUE 
IN URBAN LIFE. 


O those archaic souls who name the 
divisions of ‘their days from some 
ancient scheme of toil, to whom morning 
means the beginning of labor and night 
the laying down of tools, New York is a 
sad anomaly. For day, in this sense, out- 
strips the dawn, even the early dawn of 
summer, and men begin what they eu- 
phemistically call their day’s work before 
the moon has slidden down in the west or 
floated like a blown feather out of the 
path of the sun. 

But for those to whom the rising of the 
sun, as foretold by that safe prophet, the 
almanac, means day, and to whom it is 
given to watch the transmutation of dark 
to light at some point sufficiently distant 
from details, the coming of the summer 
morning is a fairy progress. To catch 
its spirit, which is the spirit of the hour 
and season, and not at all that of the 
city, the watcher must have a point of 
vantage which will give him merely an 
impressionistic picture, remoteness blur- 
ring the composite parts. Such, for in- 
stance, is Morningside Heights. There 
one may stand with the city unrolled 
below him to the south and east—miles 
upon miles of roofs and chimneys with 
their level broken here and there by 
spires and towers, acres of green that 
mean Central Park, a band of river with 
masts frail as dreams punctuating its 
length. oa 

Over all this hangs a thin blue haze, 
rounding every stone angle and blurring 
the myriad greens of the park into one 
indistinguishable bloom delicate as the 
first down on ripening grapes. It is like a 
visible’ embodiment of silence, though, 
paradoxically, there is no silence and no 
more surcease of the city’s deep toned 
roar than of the sea’s.. Only the higher, 
harsher noises are -stilled in the hush 
before daybreak. The outworks of the 
night are already. taken when this dewy 
veil seems to enfold the city ; the stars 





have paled into ineffectual silver, and the 
blue black skies have faded into gray; 
the signal streamers of the sun have 
already floated, opalescent scarfs of color, 
across the east. But still the city seems 
to sleep, waiting the touch of the sun. 

When it comes there is a twittering of 
birds in the thick foliage on the heights. 
The gray sky grows blue, the haze dis- 
solves, and every chimney is but a 
chimney, not an enchantment hewn of 
mist ; the park is a mere collection of 
trees, and the river a well defined stream 
with substantial looking masts marking 
its piers. 

That is the remote impressionistic pic- 
ture of morning in New York. In detail 
there is less charm, The sun smites out- 
door sleepers everywhere—on the docks, 
in the open parks, on the steps of empty 
houses, across the seats of wagons left 
standing over night before their owners’ 
stores, on mattresses laid along tenement 
fire escapes, where the sleepers are 
pinioned as narrowly as by and by they 
will be in their coffins. 

Out of newspaper offices down town 
men come pale, wilted, yawning, blinking 
at the cool dawn, blinded for a minute by 
the change from the rooms where the 
electric bulbs burned all night against 
their eyeballs. 

The lanterns that glowed gem-like 
through the night on the balconies of 
Chinatown go out, and the curving, narrow 
streets exchange their color pierced dark- 
ness for the thick gray of daylight. 
Here and there a silent footed, mask 
faced man emerges from a cellar and 
looks about him. The Chinese merchants 
take down their shutters. The business 
of the day, ending later here than else- 
where, begins earlier. 

At any rate, they wait for the dawn 
here. But they and the sleepers on the 
streets, whom the earliest sunbeam sends 
shambling toward the parks, where they 

















may doze yet a little longer, are all late 
lying sybarites compared with many 
worthy citizens. In the twilight hours 
earlier trains have rolled into the Grand 
Central Station, and boats have cum- 
brously cut their way from the New 
Jersey ferries, all laden with milk cans— 
tens of thousands of them, it would 
seem. The great tins, about half as 
high as the men who handle them, beaded 
with moisture, chilly and clumsy, have 
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their big wagons with crates and sacks 
and rolled into the city, over the Harlem 
bridges and down Fifth Avenue, where no 
electric gongs and headlights would dis- 
turb a leisurely horse or a meditative 
driver. 

The market wagons rumble in before 
the stars have begun to grow dim. They 
meet the cabs of late revelers bowling 
swiftly home through the heat and dark- 
ness; they pass the little row of blind, 
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been swung from the platforms and land- 
ings on to trucks and thence lifted to the 
waiting wagons. There has been shout- 
ing, straining, and lifting—a sort of 
titanic labor—and finally there have 
begun those rattling processions through 
the dusky streets, whose harsh metallic 
noises are to the city man what the first 
sleepy twitter of the sparrow is to the 
countryman—the half realized, half 
dreamed signal of the day. 

The market men, too, have been busy 
for hours. Day began for them about 
midnight, back on some Westchester 
farm, perhaps. It began when they loaded 
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boarded houses that are the slight 
grounds for the large assertion that 
“every one is out of town.” They pass 
the big, ornate caravansaries that show, 
even after midnight, great globes of light 
at their portals, and from whose window 
boxes come faint puffs of sweetness into 
the summer darkness. The horses make 
their way sure footedly to Gansevoort or 
Jefferson Market, or wherever their 
owners are accustomed to dispose of 
garden truck. 

There day is well advanced, dark as it 
is. The hucksters choose their stands 
and back their wagons against the curb- 
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ing. Now and then a sleepy one crawls 
back to stretch his length between his 
crates, and for an hour or so the loud 
sleeping of such is the deep, steady 
undertone against which the more frag- 
mentary sounds are struck off—the com- 


mands to the horses, 
the laughter, the 
greeting of new- 
comers, the moving 
of boxes, the arrang- 
ing of stands. The 
lights throw big, dis- 
tortedshadowson the 
ground, and there a race of giants strains 
at herculean tasks. Their stations taken 
and their stock prepared, the men go to 
the near by saloons to gulp down steam- 
ing coffee and to choke down sizzling 
meat with contemptuous indifference for 
those city bred effeminates who allow the 
vagaries of the thermometer to interfere 
with diet. The early dawn finds them 
ready for the early customer. 

To the markets come all sorts and con- 
ditions of women. There are young 
women with wise ways of scanning the 
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vegetables and appraising the fruit— 
their heads on one side, their brows 
wrinkled, their tablets in their hands. One 
recognizes them instinctively for brides 
whom, in the first flush of their domestic 
devotion, summer beckons vainly from 
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dim, green distances. They find the 
practice of thrift and housewifery pictur- 
esque and alluring. 

There are older women with no such 
delicately dramatic manners. They have 
ferret-like eyes for hints of softness in 
the tomatoes, for specks in the peaches, 
for wilting green in the cucumbers, and 
for pallor in the pea pods. They poke 
inquisitive hands into the potato piles and 
do not scruple to shake down the top 
layer of the raspberry boxes, sordidly 
suspicious of those beneath. They carry 














A SPIN IN THE PARK BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


large umbrellas and large baskets. They 
give large orders in plain food stuffs. 
They do not mind haggling over pennies. 
Sometimes, when the temperature is high 
enough to make the sternest wilt, one of 
them may make a tentative bid for sym- 
pathy, remarking to a dealer: “People 
are so fussy this weather, it’s hard to tell 
what to get for them toeat.” And then 
one knows that he sees before him a 
representative of the long suffering 
sisterhood of boarding house keepers. 

Occasionally a man leaves a few orders 
on his way down town or across town, 
blithely bidding the merchant send home 
whatever his eye first lights upon—French 
artichokes or summer squash. He has a 
bland, masculine regardlessness of ex- 
pense and of repetition in the menu. 
Occasionally he wonders aloud to the 
dealer the reason “why women make 
such a to do over marketing.” 

The market men who come to the city 
from Westchester, Long Island, and New 
Jersey, are by no means New York’s only 
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agricultural represent- 
atives. In the very 
shadow of the elevated 
roads there are farms 
in miniature whose 
owners are afield with 
the sun or before it. 
All through the indefi- 
nite region known to 
down town New York 
as Harlem, and to the 
region itself as “the 
upper West Side,” are 
lots which have not yet 
tempted the builder of 
flat houses. They lie in 
the very heart of a 
thickly settled region. 
On one side the shrill 
singing of a cable line 
is soprano to the dull 
roaring bass of the elevated a block in the 
opposite direction. Across the street a 
long, unbroken row of apartment houses 
may testify to the enterprise of a landlord. 
But a little green farm is set in the 
midst of the brick and mortar, a little 
patch of quiet in the midst of the hub- 
bub. And there early in the summer 
morning the city farmer is at work weed- 
ing, spading, hoeing—doing things unin- 
telligible but interesting to the eyes that 
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look upon him as the curtains on the 
opposite side of the street are jerked up. 

The city farmer is not altogether like 
his country brother. He frequently looks 
like aclerk or storekeeper, or something 
else distinctly unagricultural. He pointedly 
eschews the conventional bucolic garb; 
sunburned hats and blue jeans are not for 
him. He has been seen unapologetically 
wearing serge and the straw braids of 
Broadway as he watered his crops early 
in the morning. 
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would scarcely have known to exist but 
for the moving of Columbia College up to 
the very heart of the region. Most of 
the cliff hung shanties which used to give 
picturesqueness to the neighborhood have 
disappeared before the blaster’s zeal and 
the architect’s triumphal progress. But 
there are still a few crazy little wooden 
dwellings perched perilously on rocks 
against a background of lonely lot rough- 
ened with weeds and débris. Only the 
trained eye can invariably distinguish be- 








AN EARLY MORNING SCENE AT WASHINGTON MARKET, 


He disappears by the time the rest of 
the neighborhood is well awake, thereby 
lending color to the theory that farming 
is after all with him rather an avocation 
than a business, and that he hires the 
vacant land and raises his lettuce, his 
radishes and cucumbers, for fun rather 
than profit. Still, sometimes when the 
watchers from the curtained windows 
opposite have become so enamored of 
his crisp garden produce as to rise early 
and bargain with him at his fence for 
vegetables fresh from the earth, he is 
not unwilling to sell. 

It is in the morning, too, that little 
Theocritean scenes are enacted on the 
Harlem rocks which polite New York 


tween the dwellings and the sheds, though 
sometimes a rickety porch overbent with 
vines gives the necessary clue. 

Morning begins in these when a door 
is opened and a boy, sleep still in his 
eyes and in his tumbled hair, blinks at 
the light. He makes his barefoot way to 
a shed, takes down a wooden peg, pushes 
in the door, and gives an unintelligible 
cry. In reply a goat comes out with 
dignity, and, wasting no time in idle 
civilities, after the sociable fashion of 
dogs, proceeds at once to search for a 
breakfast of odds and ends. The boy goes 
back to the lean to whence he emerged, 
sketchily washes his face at a basin on a 
bench, whistles, and, taking careful aim at 























distant something, fires a pebble, and 
saunters into the house on the same 
practical errand as the goat. 

Busy as the blasters have been in 
destroying the rocky ledges where the 
shanties hang, and eternally busy as are 
the erectors of modernly convenienced 
flats in reducing every street to a grim, 
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parting a dewy freshness to them by 
the judicious use of a sprinkling can. 
Servant maids open the outer doors of 
vestibules and yawn upon the world 
before beginning to polish knobs and 
knockers. They go on before breakfast 


errands for trifles forgotten overnight— 
unsalted butter at the dairy store, or 


CREWS ARE OUT IN THE EARLY MORNING FOR PRACTICE ON THE HARLEM. 


monotonous likeness of every other street, 
there are still enough goats and enough 
young goatherds to make a summer morn- 
ing show for whosoever will ride so far to 
see it. 

A little farther down town, where com- 
monplace, middle class prosperity dwells, 
the day comes more conventionally. Seven 
o'clock finds sprinkling carts lumbering 
laboriously through the streets in the 
wake of the sweepers. The street 
cleaners, still moderately white as_ to 
attire, potter about in what seems to the 
uninitiated a vague, aimless fashion. 
Storekeepers let down their awnings in 
preparation for the scorching day before 
them. Provision dealers arrange their 
fruit and vegetables in pyramids and 
piles, putting fresh sprigs of green 
among the plums or tomatoes, and im- 





fresh morning berries at the grocer’s. 
They exchange their brief bits of persi- 
flage with the white aproned clerks. 
They mention when “the family” is going 
away, or why the family has decided to 
summer in New York—a circumstance 
that requires no explanation in a city 
four fifths of whose residents are unhappy 
beyond the sound of the rhythmic beat of 
the elevated trains. By and by the maids 
water the window boxes, draw the cur- 
tains to a depth insuring dim rooms, and 
the more open of their morning tasks are 
over. 

In this part of the city another set of 
beings makes an appearance simul- 
taneously with the street cleaners and the 
housemaids. These are the morning 
bicyclists. They flash through the side 
streets to the park and take their exer- 
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CARRYING ICE AWAY FROM THE 


cise in that cool, sheltered piace. They 
are of three or four distinct classes—men 
who are getting old enough, and women 
who are getting stout enough, to make a 
religious rite of daily exercise; men whose 
offices absorb them a couple of hours 
later; women who “hate a crowd,” and 
women who are beginning to learn, and 
who glance furtively around each time 
they make a false essay at mounting, 
to see how much attention they are at- 
tracting. 

Most of the riders, except those who 
ride with a purpose, take their wheeling 
with some enjoyment. They dismount to 
look at a favorite view. They linger in 
the sweet, country-like greenness at the 
north end of the park, where a tiny 
waterfall brawls over rocks to a pool, 
where there are hollows and hills and 
winding footpaths, and where unafraid 
squirrels turn inquisitive, bead-like little 
eyes zlose upon the wheels. The women 
to whom all bicycling means but the loss 
of flesh note none of these things. Grimly 
resolute in the face of every rise in the 
road, they let no difficulty and no beauty 
swerve them from the pursuit of that ob- 
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FREE ICE FUND HEADQUARTERS. 


ject for which bicycling was ordained— 
the reduction of weight. 

With that exception, the early wheel- 
men and wheelwomen take their pastime 
cheerfully. There are so few of them in 
the before breakfast time that a sense of 
silent comradeship is very apparent. They 
look at one another whole heartedly, 
commending by their glances the excellent 
taste that not only loves to ride but loves 
to ride in that green arched and bannered 
place and in that cool, unhurried hour. 

The Harlem River, above the railroad 
bridges, tempts another class of morning 
athletes. Crews are out in their practice 
shells and solitary rowers are darting up 
stream almost as soon as the sun is ready 
to flash upon the clean cutting oar 
blades. The oarsmen in striped, sleeve- 
less sweaters are like some gaudy summer 
insects, their oars beating rhythmically as 
a bird’s wings. The boats, long, narrow, 
needle-like affairs, move swiftly, directly, 
cutting their way like a stiletto, with no 
turbulent splashings of water. They make 
but little noise. Watchers, hanging over 
the bridges, see them advance, but hear 
nothing until, as the boat shoots under, 


















the cockswain’s measured timing sounds’ 


monotonously for a second. - 

Not all the parks are given over to the 
pleasure seekers. In most of them morn- 
ing breaks not upon men who have sought 
them that they might have a cool memory 
for scorching noon, but on men to whom 
they were the night’s resting place. 

Until sunrise every morning the white 
electric lights in City Hall Park and Union 
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ure as ‘the sun found brokenly sleeping. 
There are men who spend the morning 
reading papers which other men have 
discarded; there are men who pause to 
rest; there are women with novels, women 
with knitting needles, ragged little girls 
who manage broods of younger children 
with shrill imperiousness, and well dressed 
little girls who bestow less attention on 
the playing fountains and the blazing 


























FROM THE FERRIES THE WORKING POPULATION OF A HUNDRED SMALL TOWNS IS DISCHARGED 
INTO THE CITY. 


Square beat pitilessly upon the faces of 
men visited by fitful sleep. Sometimes 
a woman nods heavily among them. Those 
who sleep upon the wooden benches are 
regarded enviously by later comers who 
cannot find even so scant a resting place, 
but must wander until the opening of one 
of the closed parks. Stuyvesant Square, 
a little east of Union, opens about six 
o'clock. Its gates have barely swung back 
before a dreary, footsore, draggled crowd 
creeps in, and in half an hour every bench 
has its nodding figure. As the morning 
wears on, the zealous guardians of the 
parks sternly shake the sleepers into 
wakefulness. The persistently drowsy are 
banished, and by nine o’clock the per- 
sonnel of the loungers has changed. 
Among the newcomers there are 
loafers, but few such monuments to fail- 


. 


geraniums set in stone rims, than upon 
their little sisters of the poor. 

Here a bootblack, with discrimination 
born of long experience, selects a possible 
patron from the resters on the benches. 
There a stout, respectable old lady breaks 
a Sahara-like journey across town in this 
green oasis, and, untying her bonnet 
strings and fanning herself with a folded 
paper, drops into assured, elderly com- 
ment on the weather with her neighbor. 

The early morning discharges into the 
city the working population of hundreds 
of towns. Every two minutes, from seven 
o’clock until nine or ten, the Brooklyn 
Bridge trains and cars pour out of their 
narrow doors the packed contents of 
their long, box-like interiors. From the 
ferries, the New Jersey and Long Island 
commuters rush in breathless, hurried 
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multitudes, to be scattered and absorbed 
in the teeming streets. The trains from 
the Westchester towns, the elevated from 
up town, bring down their characteristic 
loads—enough in an hour to colonize a 
Pacific island. 
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EVERY TWO MINUTES A WHOLE <= 
CITYFUL OF PEOPLE CROSSES 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


Early in the morning it is the workmen 
with the unmistakable badges of manual 
and outdoor labor on their calloused 
hands and browned and reddened faces, 
who crowd the seats, spill into the aisles, 
read their papers, balance lunch pails on 
the knees of their stained and faded over- 
alls, catch up with lost sleep, play horse 
tricks upon one another, growl about the 
weather, or grumble about the boss as 
their individual fancy directs. 

An hour later there is another world 
of workers journeying uncomfortably 
down town—the world of clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and all sorts of subordinates in 
large businesses. The men, brisk young 
persons with the air of large responsibili- 
ties, read the papers, talk with friends of 
business schemes, or fall into agreeable 
conversation with strangers relative to 
the heat. The floors of the aisles are a 
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study in tans and yellows. Higher is a 
chance for a comparison of serges, 
checks, leather belts, striped shirtings, 


and banded straws. The wearers of the 
summer toggery press out as their sta- 
ions are reached, shoulder blades per- 
suasively applied to the backs in front. 
They roll their papers up, say, “So long, 
old man,” to their friends, and are plung- 
ing, head and shoulders forward in their 
effort to make haste, 
along the street be- 
fore the train has 
snorted its way out 
of the station again. 

The girls are in- 
expensive _ editions 
of the race of sum- 
mer girls every- 
where—crash skirt- 
ed, shirt waisted, 
sailor hatted. There 
are gigglers among 
them who describe 
their social relaxa- 
tions with engaging 
clearness, there are 
, students whose eyes 
are never raised 
fromaFrench gram- 
mar or an English 
classic from One 
Hundred and Twen- 
ty Fifth Street to 
Warren. There are 
frivolous ones who 
cling with one hand 
to the straps and with the other manage 
to turn the pages of “Phyllis” or “Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” There are tired, prim 
ones who sit with pursed lips and folded 
hands and gaze steadily at nothing during 
the whole journey. 

A little later it is still another class 
that boards the trains and cars—older 
men, clear cut, shrewd, well put together, 
prosperous materialists by the lines of 
their waistcoats, not unintellectual by 
the lines of their heads. They are not so 
much given to the talking of business as 
the men who preceded them, for they are 
the business men. 

About the same time the noble army 
of shoppers, whom neither dog days nor 
blizzards can daunt, makes its well 
dressed way down to Twenty Third Street, 
where the heat rising in pale, visible 
waves is forgotten in the delights of 

















organdies ‘and the satisfactions of low 
shoes. The out of town visitors who find 
New York of all summer resorts the most 
interesting, start forth on their day’s 
shopping and sightseeing—to gaze with 
awe at the signs of the Fifth Avenue 
tailors and with disapproval at the locked 
gates of the Fifth Avenue churches. 

The summer morning of the East Side 
is the morning of another universe al- 
most—not a sad or awful one neces- 
sarily, but a crowded, dirty, noisy, irre- 
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to the same marts to haggle over prices 
as animatedly as the younger ones. 

At corner stands long bearded men 
keep guard over fruits too ripe and fly 
specked sweets. Dark eyed little He- 
brews and Italians swarm toward them, 
to be driven off with guttural objurga- 
tions and fierce gestures. 

By and by the -ice wagon makes its 
way through the streets. It is the hour 
of the day welcomed with uproarious de- 
light by the denizens of the region, and 








THE BOATS WAIT TO CARRY CHILDREN 


sponsible, undisciplined morning. The 
thronged tenements spill their contents 
on to their steps and into the gutters. 
There is a babel of tumult. Swarthy, 
broad, indolent women loll on the steps 
and nurse their babies, chastise their 
older children, and conduct all the dis- 
ciplinary business of motherhood in view 
of their neighbors. Other women—sharp 
eyed, brown, wrinkled as walnuts, their 
heads covered with the sleek and hideous 
wigs that are the orthodox badge of wife- 
hood which has put away the allurements 
of maiden days, patter their broad soled, 
short skirted way to the Jewish markets. 
Others, older still, with white head dresses 
pinned about their brows, and their faces 
showing sere beneath, move with dignity 


FOR A DAY’S FRESH AIR AND FROLIC. 


the hour that brings the gravest doubts 
to the philanthropic soul. Are the dark 
eyed women, the eager, clamorous chil- 
dren, the jostling, resolute, patriarchally 
bearded men who force their way to the 
cart and present their tickets—are they 
the deserving poor? Or have the deserv- 
infg poor shut themselves proudly into the 
tenements until the possibly pauperizing 
ice wagon has passed on? At any rate, joy 
prevails. The children seize the splinter- 
ings of ice, eat them with mouthings of 
content, and stretch forth their bare, dirty 
little feet to catch the grateful drippings 
from the wagon’s end. 

The excursions which the philanthro- 
pists plan for the dwellers in the over- 
flowing foreign quarters start in the 
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morning. At one pier waits a floating 
hospital. Mothers and big sisters carry 
small. sufferers down. They have been 
armed with tickets by doctors and charity 
visitors. They board the boat, and for a 
day the babies still their bleatings of pain 
in the soothing influence of the swinging 
motion and the cool, soft air. 

The Little Mothers start on their 
day’s outings. They belong to the 
comparatively few who genuinely 





THE FLOWER HUCKSTER SHRILLY CRIES HIS WARES. 


enjoy what is provided for their amuse- 
ment. Most of the East Side looks 
upon the efforts of those outside its 
own set to delight it with polite and 
amiable toleration only. But the Little 
Mothers are hilarious when they have 
a twelve hour vacation from their 
charges. The Little Mothers, as some 
New Yorkers may not be aware, are the 
young girls of the tenements upon 
whom devolves the care of a brood of 
younger brothers and sisters during 
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the absence of the wage earning real 
mother. 

The Little Mothers’ Aid Association 

was organized originally to provide out- 
ings for these overburdened young per- 
sons by arranging for both the excur- 
sions and the care of the Little Mothers’ 
charges. The mornings 
when these parties start 
are marked with a shin- 
ing stone on the East 
Side. Ifyou see a train 
load of young persons 
of the feminine gender, 
every face at every 
window shining with 
soap and gladness, and 
if you catch the shrill 
echo of a chorus which 
is not of the kindergar- 
ten, you may guess that 
the Little Mothers are 
for a day escaping from 
the sticky embraces of 
the unwashed babies of 
the East Side. 
Almost as hilarious as these young 
persons fleeing from their duties, are the 
children who swarm into the free bathing 
stations early in the morning. There are 
several of these in the city—one on the 
Battery and two or three up each of the 
rivers. There are days set apart for 
women—and the “women” who avail 
themselves of the privilege of free bath- 
ing range from six to sixty inage. The 
very young ones come, of course, with 
their mothers. The inclosed pools, 
scarcely bigger than the swimming tanks 
of the swimming schools and Turkish 
baths, are full an hour or two after day- 
break, with a shouting, splashing, scream- 
ing, shrilly happy multitude. There is 
never a bathing suit, in the conventional 
sense of the word, among them. They are 
all clothed as the regulations require, 
but such clothes are to be seen nowhere 
else in the city. 

Here is a brown Italian, shining eyed, 
her young bones barely covered with skin. 
A small part of her is clad in a suit made 
out of two bandanna handkerchiefs, bar- 
barically brilliant in color and barbarically 
secant in covering. She screams and 
gurgles. She dances by the rope that 
stretches across the pool. She turns 


bright, impertinent eyes upon the owner 
of the pudgy, pale hands that lie next 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE ICE WAGON THROUGH THE EAST SIDE IS BLOCKED WITH CHILDREN. 


to her little claws, colored like old ivory, 
upon the ropes. 

She sees a stolid looking German maid, 
whose slow curiosity in returning her 
scrutiny might lead to a racial war ata 
less happy time and place. The German 
maid is voluminously clad in a bathing 
suit made of an old brown, burlap sack 
through which roomy holes have been cut 
for her head and arms. 

Opposite them there skips up and down 
upon the rope, with squeaks of delight 
and blissful terror as a passing vessel 
sends a big wave into the inclosure, a 
pale, freckled miss with high cheek bones 
and an aggressive expression. “Hiber- 
nian” is written over her face. She is 
sketchily dressed in the white cotton 
garments that served her for underwear 
on her journey hither, and which, dried 
again by an hour’s lingering on the plat- 
form, will serve her in the same capacity 
when she goes forth again, the pool serv- 
ing as a laundry as well as a bath to the 
happy go lucky little swimmer. 

New York has not many regularly con- 
stituted playgrounds for children, and 
most of those for whom playgrounds are 


primarily intended are quite content to 
seek their amusement in the gutters and 
along the pavements of their own dis- 
tricts. But there are a few properly con- 
structed places of recreation, and the 
children who live near these are out very 
shortly after the dawn. They are not at- 
tractive spots to the ordinary eye, for 
they are poorly shaded, grassless plots. 
But there are sand heaps which lend them- 
selves with equal readiness to the man- 
ufacture of pies or pyramids, of cakes or 
caves, and in these the smallest children 
take endless delight. There are swings 
where the older children enjoy the never 
stale sport of “scupping,” as they call it. 
And, above all, there are guardians for 
the young, and the anxious mothers of the 
tenements need not pass their forenoons 
in the fear that their children will come 
home to dinner at noon maimed and dis- 
abled. 

Sometimes the uninitiated are amazed 
to see a forbidding school building with a 
side door open to the summer morning 
and little girls and boys advancing joy- 
ously toward it, though heat spells vaca- 
tion. A second look, however, shows that 
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instead of books and slates, buckets, 
balls, and jackstones are carried in. Then 
the secret of the brisk footsteps and the 
eager faces is explained. It is not the 
pursuit of knowledge, but the pursuit of 
pleasure, on which the young persons are 
bent. Some of the school yards are 
equipped as model playgrounds, and there 
are teachers within, employed not to 
force uninteresting data concerning China 
and Peru upon the scholars, but to teach 
them to play games, a task which the 


instructors declare even more difficult 
than the one usually assigned to them. 

The tenement region of the East 
Side, with the strongly marked faces of 
its Jewish and Italian inhabitants, with 
the free and easy habit of conducting all 
family life in the summer on the side- 
walks, has a picturesqueness denied to 
other quarters. But in the crowded part 
of the West Side, too, on old streets 
where pointed roofs and newel posts, 
deep mullioned windows and old knockers, 
are witnesses to days of past prosperity, 
the morning is not without its charm. It 
is a charm which depends very largely 
upon the imagination of the observer, for 
it is in the imagined contrast between the 
old time and the new that it lies. 





THE SUMMER SHOPPERS COMPETE WITH THE BUSINESS MEN FOR SEATS IN THE ELEVATED TRAINS. 
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To be sure, there are not such bril- 
liant open air markets, and families 
are not reared so largely in the area ways; 
but the peripatetic market man makes his 
way through the streets uttering the 
weird, high call that sounds to unaccus- 
tomed ears the same whether it be 
“strawberries” or “lines up.” He strolls 
beside his wagon, keeping a sharp look- 
out for possible customers. The high, 
lazy, unintelligible cry, the irregular, 
dragging beat of the horse’s hoofs— 





sounds struck lightly against the deep 
undertone of the city’s roar—are the 
characteristic forenoon sounds of such a 
neighborhood. If one ‘should wake 
from long unconsciousness to that far 
reaching, lazy cry, and to the leisurely 
click of the horse’s feet against the road, 
surely he would know that it was summer 
in a mean city street. And if the cry 
should cease for a minute and the drag- 
ging walk of the horse pause, he would 
know what scene to supply to the silence 
—what dickering between some neat, 
ungraceful aproned housewife with a 
country memory in her eyes, and the 
strolling huckster, over the pot of strag- 
gling red verbena or purple blooming 
heliotrope. 














































LIVING or dead, there are things you have said 
Would make me remember, 
Love you and bless you, 
Kiss and caress you, 
Comfort your heart when the sorrows oppress you; 
Things that would hold you 
And keep you and fold you 





Close to my life as the fire to the ember, 





Living or dead. 





Subtle and swift as the light in a rift, 





They startle and still me; 
Mocking or crying, 








Singing or sighing, 
Potent as hope to the eyes of the dying; 
With raptures they sway me, 
Entreat me and pray me, 
With beatings of heart and low laughter they fill 
me, 


Lure me and lift. 


Others may come, with the buzz and the hum, 
As the bee tothe flower; 
Settle and cover, 
Flutter and hover, 
Passionate words of a friend or a lover. 
I shall regret them, * 
Or love—and forget them 
Each as they are. In the half of an hour 
Théy shall be dumb. 
Helen Noé. 

















A LINK BETWEE 


N THE OCEANS. 


BY A. P. DAVIS, Hydrographer of the United States Geological Survey. 


THE PROBLEM OF OPENING A WAY FOR SHIPS THROUGH THE AMERICAN ISTHMUS—THE PLANS 
THAT HAVE BEEN PROPOSED, THE WORK DONE TO CARRY THEM OUT, 
AND THE SPECIAL INTEREST OF THIS COUNTRY IN THE 
NICARAGUA CANAL PROJECT. 


_ the three little Spanish caravels 

of Christopher Columbus sailed from 
Palos in 1492, it was with the object of 
reaching the southern and eastern shores 
of Asia by a shorter and easier route than 
any yet known. His historic voyage 
marked the beginning of a series of at- 
tempts pursuing a similar object, which 
have increased in magnitude and fre- 
quency irregularly to the present day. 

For nearly half a century these efforts 
took the form of a search for a supposed 
strait through the American isthmus. When 
at last the world was convinced that sucha 
strait did not exist, the dream was 
changed to one of a canal from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and later it was pro- 
posed to construct a railway capable of 
transferring loaded vessels across the 
isthmus. 

A project for a ship railway has been 
promoted by the state of Honduras with 
reference to a line across its own terri- 
tory, connecting the harbors of Puerto 
Caballos on the Atlantic and La Union on 
the Pacific. This route was examined by 


the British Honduras Interoceanic Railway 
Company, and is said to offer many at- 
tractions as a route for railway transit. 


THE TEHUANTEPEC SHIP RAILWAY. 


The ship railway route that has re- 
ceived the most attention, however, is 
that across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
in Mexico. This route was first ex- 
plored about 1520, and was utilized by 
the Spaniards in the transportation of 
shipbuilding materials. Later it was 
abandoned and almost forgotten, until in 
1771 an expedition was fitted out to ex- 
amine and report upon the topography of 
the Tehuantepec isthmus and the practi- 
cability of a canal by that route. The 
examination was very superficial, and it 
was reported that a tide level canal was 
feasible. Another investigation was made 
thirty years later, but without result. 
After the independence of Mexico was 
established, a third examination was made 
by General Juan Orbegozo, who reported 
the canal project as “ problematical and 
gigantic.” 





STEAMBOAT WHARF AT MOMOTOMBO, ON LAKE MANAGUA, NICARAGUA. 
MOMOTOMBO, AN ACTIVE VOLCANO. 
From a photograph by Hermano, Salvador. 
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THE MAIN STREET OF GREYTOWN, 


NICARAGUA CANAL. GREYTOWN 


THE SETTLEMENT AT THE EASTERN END OF THE 
IS NOW A DECAYED SEAPORT WHOSE HARBOR 


PROPOS#D 


HAS FILLED WITH SAND. 


In 1842 Don Jose de Garay obtained 
from the Mexican government a charter 
for a canal or railway across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and appointed a com- 
mission to make a survey of the route. 
His surveyors reported the summit of the 
route to be 684 feet, and recommended 
the employment of the Chicapa and the 
Ostuta rivers as parts of a canal line. 
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The length of the excavation was to be 
about fifty miles, and one hundred and 
sixty one locks were to be constructed. 
Many years-after this, Captain James 
B. Eads turned his attention to this route. 
After some investigation and discussion 
the project for a canal was abandoned, on 
account of the large number of locks and 
the great cost, and Captain Eads adopted 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AT BRITO, AT THE WESTERN END OF THE PROPOSED NICARAGUA CANAL, WHERE 
A HARBOR WOULD BE CONSTRUCTED FOR SHIPPING. 
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the idea of a ship railway. He worked out 
elaborate plans, which have since been 
perfected and advocated by another 
American engineer, Elmer L. Corthell. 
By this project it is proposed to have 
twelve parallel rails, upon which is to run 
a huge carriage supporting the entire 
ship and cargo as ina dry dock. Bends 
will be provided for, when necessary, by 
means of turntables. The motive power 
is to be supplied by two huge locomotives, 


which rest upon six rails. To provide for 
the passage of ships going in opposite 
directions, and for repairs, turnouts are 
to be conveniently placed, the change of 
direction from the main track to be ac- 
complished by means of a turntable. 

It is maintained on behalf of the Te- 
huantepec Ship Railway that it affords 
transit across the isthmus at a point 
nearer to the United States than any 
other proposed route, and would shorten 
more than any other the distance between 
our Atlantic and Gulf ports and our Pacific 
ports; also that the prevailing winds are 
much more favorable to commerce than 
is the case further south, and that it tra- 
verses a more healthful region. It is also 
claimed that it could be much more 
cheaply and quickly constructed than the 





THE BOAT LANDING OF A BANANA PLANTATION ON LAKE NICARAGUA. 
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proposed canals. That it gives the 
shortest trade route is unquestionable, 
but the other advantages claimed for 
the Eads plan are at least doubtful, and 
are not admitted by advocates of the 
competing projects. 

The ship railway plan, however, has 
never succeeded in attaining the degree 
of popular approval that has been be- 
stowed upon canal propositions. The 
general sentiment appears to be summed 
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up in the expression that “a ship is never 
so well borne as when water borne.” 

The canal routes which have attained 
the greatest degree of public favor are 
the Atrato, the San Blas, the Panama, 
and the Nicaragua. 


THE ATRATO AND SAN BLAS ROUTES. 


The Gulf of Darien, an arm of the Car- 
ibbean Sea, at the point where the isthmus 
joins the continent of South America, re- 
ceives the waters of the Rio Atrato, a 
navigable stream which flows due north 
about two hundred miles into the gulf. 
Its watershed is bounded on the west by 
the continental divide, which here hugs 
the Pacific coast very closely, and has 
several passes of moderate altitude. 
Various projects have been proposed to 
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utilize this river and its tributaries to ap- 
proach the Pacific as nearly as possible, 
and then cut through the range to the 
sea. Of these the two that have received 
the most attention are those that utilize 
the Napipi and Truando Rivers, small 
tributaries of the Atrato. 

The Napipi-Atrato route provides for 
making use of the Atrato River for a dis- 
tance of about a hundred and forty miles, 
and the construction of about thirty miles 
of canal, of which three and a half would 
be in tunnel. The estimated cost of this 
canal is $98,000,000. The chief objec- 
tions to it are the long stretch of river 
navigation before the canal proper is 
reached, the uncertainty of tunnel con- 
struction and maintenance, the aggre- 
gation of a number of locks close to- 
gether near the Pacific coast, and the 
uncertainty of a sufficient water supply 
for the summit level. 

The Truando-Atrato route is a modifi- 
cation of the Napipi-Atrato route, the 
project being to leave the Atrato River 
about eighty miles from its mouth, and 
then to cut a sea level canal through a 
tunnel under the continental divide into 
the Pacific, the flow of the Atrato being 
diverted into the Pacific Ocean. The 
length of the cut from the Atrato to the 
Pacific would be forty three miles. The 
cost of the work has been variously esti- 
mated at from $135,000,000 to $156,- 
000,000. The chief difficulties of this 
route are the considerable tunnel excava- 
tion and the control of the flood waters 
of the Atrato. 

The San Blas route lies between the 
Gulf of San Blas in the Caribbean Sea and 
the mouth of the Bayano River on the 
Pacific. It is the narrowest part of the 
entire isthmus, being only thirty miles 
from ocean to ocean. It is proposed that 
the level of the water in this canal 
should be that of ordinary high tide in 
the Pacific Ocean. The tides in the Carib- 
bean being inconsiderable, no provision 
need be made to accommodate them, but 
on the Pacific coast the tides are from 
sixteen to twenty feet, and a lock would 
have to be provided for maintaining the 
canal at any desired level. At high tide 
the lock can be left open, while at low 
tide there would be aconsiderable de- 
scent. This route requires the construc- 
tion of a tunnel seven miles long, which, 
it is proposed, shall be eighty feet wide 
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at the surface of the water and a hun- 
dred and forty feet high from the canal 
bottom. Much disagreement has been 
developed regarding the practicability 
and cost of the proposed tunnel. No work 
of any such magnitude or under such 
conditions has yet been attempted, and it 
is asserted that the gloom and bad air of 
a long tunnel, and the constant shower of 
chilled water from its roof and sides, 
would rapidly undermine the health of the 
workmen, who would be unable to com- 
bat successfully the malaria and other 
enemies to health which abound on the 
isthmus. This, with the accompanying 
uncertainty of cost and practicability, 
is the chief objection to the San Blas 
route, which, nevertheless, has obtained a 
higher degree of public favor than any 
other, excepting those of Panama and 
Nicaragua. 


THE COSTLY FAILURE AT PANAMA, 


The Panama route lies between Colon, 
or Aspinwall, on the coast of the Carib- 
bean, and Panama, on the bay of Panama. 
The existence of fairly good harbors at 
each end is one of its advantages. In 
1851 a railroad was built from Colon to 
Panama to accommodate the sudden 
growth of travel between the Eastern 
States and California, due to the gold ex- 
citement. 

There have been two distinct proposi- 
tions for the cutting of the Panama isth- 
mus, the first of which, for a sea level . 
canal, was the original project of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. This huge trench 
would have a length of forty five miles 
and a half, a depth of twenty eight feet, 
and a bottom width of seventy two -feet. 


It was estimated that seventy five million 


cubic meters of material would have to be 
moved, at an estimated cost of about 
$170,000,000. The only object of dig- 
ging down to sea level is to avoid the 
use of locks; but any canal across the 
American isthmus will require a lock at 
its western end to control the Pacific 
tides, so that the advantage of a sea level 
canal is small when compared to the in- 
creased cost of construction that it in- 
volves. 

For many years the project of M. de 
Lesseps was actively promoted in France, 
and vast sums of money were subscribed 
for its construction. A large amount of 
work was actually done, the canal being 
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practically completed for seven miles at 
its eastern end, and large quantities of 
heavy excavation made in the upper and 
western portions of the route. The work 
accomplished, however, represented only 
a small fraction of the funds subscribed, 
the balance being squandered in corrup- 
tion and reckless extravagance; and the 
scandals that followed led to the bank- 
ruptcy of the company and the suspen- 
sion of the work. The sums raised by M. 
de Lesseps are variously stated as more or 
less than $260,000,000, not more than 
one fifth of which is represented by ac- 
tual construction. 

On the reorganization of the Panama 
company a balance of about twenty mil- 
lion dollars remained available for sur- 
veys and construction. The sea level 
plan was abandoned, more complete sur- 
veys were made, and plans were drawn 
up for a lock canal, which is to be sup- 
plied with water from reservoirs to be 
constructed on the Chagres River. A 
small force is, and has been for several 
years, at work on construction, and the 
project is not by any means abandoned, 
though it is admitted that it will cost 
more than $100,000,000 to complete the 
canal under any possible plan. 


THE NICARAGUA ROUTE. 


The advantages offered by the Nicara- 
gua isthmus for interoceanic communica- 
tion were recognized at a very early per- 
iod, and surveys were ordered by the 
crown of Spain as early as 1524, but were 
not executed. No reliable and definite 
information about the country to be tra- 
versed was obtained until 1850, when 
Colonel O. W. Childs was sent there by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Com- 
pany. He made a reconnaissance of the 
entire strip of land between the Pacific 
and Lake Nicaragua, and made surveys of 
several routes to connect them. That 
from Salinas Bay to the Sapoa River he ex- 
amined and condemned on account of the 
great elevation to be overcome. The 
favorite route of Louis Napoleon, by way of 
Lake Managua, he also condemned, on ac- 
count of its elevation and its great 
length. 

His examination led him to the conclu- 
sion that “the line leading from the 
mouth of Las Lajas to the Pacific at 
Brito presented more favorable conditions 
for the construction of a canal than any 
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other.” The correctness of this conclu- 
sion is now universally acknowledged. 

Colonel Childs estimated for the con- 
struction of a canal with a continuous 
depth of seventeen feet. He proposed 
to hold the lake permanently at a hun- 
dred and eight feet above sea level, and 
to overcome this elevation by fourteen 
locks on each side, with a maximum lift 
of eight feet. The total length of his 
proposed line was a hundred and ninety 
four miles, and the cost was estimated at 
$31,538,000. This included the cost of 
an artificial harbor at Brito, but at that 
time there was a good harbor at Grey- 
town. 

The object of this survey was primarily 
to establish a means of communication 
with California, to accommodate the 
ng traffic induced by the discovery of 
gold. 


OUR FIRST OFFICIAL INQUIRIES. 


President Grant took a deep interest 
in the canal problem, and in 1872 ap- 
pointed a commission consisting of Gen- 
eral A. A. Humphreys, chief of engineers; 
C. P. Patterson, superintendent of the 
coast survey; and Commodore Daniel 
Ammen, of the United States navy, to 
examine the information at hand, and 
determine the most feasible route for an 
interoceanic canal. The routes con- 
sidered were the Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Atrato-Napipi. The com- 
mission unanimously reported in favor of 
Nicaragua, and this has ever since been 
regarded as the favorite canal route from 
the American point of view. 

In 1873 an expedition was fitted out 
by the United States government for the 
confirmation and continuation of the 
Childs survey. It was placed in charge 
of Commander E. P. Lull, who examined 
the Nicaragua route with reference to 
the construction of a canal twenty six 
feet deep. He confirmed the statements 
of his predecessor, but fearing difficulty 
with the waters of the upper Rio Grande, 
he recommended that the canal should 
leave Lake Nicaragua by way of the 
Medio instead of Las Lajas. This was 
shorter by a mile and a half, and avoided 
the Rio Grande, but involved a cut ninety 
feet deeper through the divide. The 
western halves of the routes coincide, and 
reach the Pacific at Brito. Commander 
Lull also caused a reconnaissance to be 
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made of a portion of Lake Nicaragua 
and of the San Juan River. It was thought 
that the river could be improved at the 
rapids by means of locks, and that by 
this means, and by dredging, its channel 
could be converted into a canal to a point 
near the mouth of the Rio San Carlos. Here 
it was proposed to construct a dam, and 
the canal was to leave the river and fol- 
low near it until the swamp region was 
reached, near the sea, when it was to cut 
across to Greytown. Eleven locks were 
proposed west of Lake Nicaragua, and ten 
on the east side. The estimate of the 
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the Rio Grande to be diverted from its 
course and turned eastward into Lake 
Nicaragua. The summit level of Lake 
Nicaragua was to be maintained at a hun- 
dred and ten feet by a dam across the 
San Juan at Ochoa, three miles below the 
mouth of the Rio San Carlos, where the 
channel was to leave the river and follow 
nearly a straight line to Greytown, the 
summit level being maintained until the 
Eastern Divide had been passed, the de- 
scent to the Caribbean being made by 
three locks with a maximum lift of forty 
feet. 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE AMERICAN ISTHMUS, FROM TEHUANTEPEC TO THE ATRATO RIVER, WITH AN 
ENLARGED MAP OF THE ROUTE OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
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cost included $2,500,000 for the restora- 
tion of Greytown harbor, which had silted 
up since the date of the Childs survey, and 
was in all $65,700,000. 


THE MENOCAL SURVEY AND ITS DEFECTS. 


Associated with Commander Lull in 
this survey was Mr. A. G. Menocal, a 
civil engineer of the navy, who has since 
become well known as the chief engineer 
of the Maritime Canal Company. In 1885 
Mr. Menocal was sent by the government 
to continue the examination, and the 
plans adopted by Lull were greatly 
changed. On the west side he adopted 
the Childs route, by way of Las Lajas, 





This necessitated the construction of a 
series of high embankments between 
Ochoa and the Eastern Divide, a distance 
of twelve miles, about half of it being 
occupied by steep clay hills, which were 
to be connected by the embankments, sixty 
seven in number, ranging from six thou- 
sand feet long downward. The cut through 
the Eastern Divide was to be more than 
three miles long, and to have a maximum 
depth of 324 feet. 

This project was the one adopted, with 
some modifications, by the Maritime Canal 
Company. The plans were elaborated in 
great detail, and the total cost was esti- 
mated at $65,084,176. 
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In 1895 Congress provided for a board 
of engineers to ascertain the feasibility, 
permanence, and cost of the canal, and 
appropriated $20,000 for the work. Colo- 
nel—now Brigadier General—Ludlow, of 
the army, M. T. Endicott, civil engineer 
of the navy, and Alfred Noble, were ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to conduct 
the inquiry. Considering the time and 
funds at their disposal, the board made a 
very thorough examination of the route, 
the data, and the estimates, all of which 
were freely discussed and criticised. They 
reported that while the canal was undoubt- 
edly feasible, the information collected 
was inadequate as a basis on which to make 
final estimates of cost, or even to deter- 
mine the practicability of certain peculiar 
features involved in the company’s plan. 
They recommended, therefore, that an 
appropriation of $350,000 be made for 
further surveys and investigation. A 
provisional estimate made the cost just 
about double that estimated by the com- 
pany. Accordingly, a commission was 
appointed by President McKinley, con- 
sisting of Rear Admiral J. G. Walker, 
Colonel—now Brigadier General—Peter 
C. Hains, and Lewis M. Haupt, for fur- 
ther survey and examination. 

The points of weakness in the com- 
pany’s data were numerous, and some of 
them serious. The borings on some parts 
of the line were meager, and in many 
cases the results had been confused and 
the cores taken had been lost. The 
Ochoa dam was to be constructed of large 
rocks loosely dumped into the stream and 
left to find their own foundation. This 
style of dam involved the use of rocks of 
very large size, and of hard and perma- 
nent structure. TH intention was to ob- 
tain this material from the deep cut 
through the Eastern Divide. Investiga- 
tion, however, caused serious doubt as to 
the existence of a sufficient quantity of 
hard, permanent rock in the divide for 
this purpose. There was no satisfactory 
information as to the foundations for the 
Ochoa dam and the embankments. The 
large amount of material to be dredged 
in the San Juan River had not been inves- 
tigated at all. Very little was known re- 
garding the dredging to be done at Brito, 
on the Pacific coast. 

The greatest lack of information, how- 
ever, was with reference to the hydrog- 


raphy. Though it was proposed to deal. 
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with the floods of the San Juan, San 
Carlos, San Francisco, and other streams, 
no attempt had been made to measure 
their flood discharge, or even to make an 
approximate estimate on this point. 

It was designed to hold the lake at a 
fixed elevation above sea level, any rise 
above that mark being injurious to prop- 
erty, and any fall below it reducing the 
navigable depth of the canal throughout 
the summit level; yet no attempt what- 
ever had been made to determine the 
maximum or minimum inflow, or the rate 
of outflow or evaporation from the lake. 
There was also some discrepancy in the 
levels, and in distances on the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua. 


THE WORK OF THE WALKER INVESTIGATION. 


The Walker commission directed its 
efforts to supplying these deficiencies, and 
to the investigation of alternate routes 
with reference to comparative perma- 
nence, utility, and cost, and also to check- 
ing the results of surveys already made. 
Sufficient information has been obtained 
to fix plans and quantities within narrow 
limits, so that disagreements as to cost 
relate almost entirely to the relative 
efficiency of labor in a warm, wet climate 
as compared with temperate regions, 
where we have more data. 

The hydrographic work, consisting of 
observations and computations of stream 
flow, rainfall, humidity, evaporation, and 
sediment, were in charge of the writer. 
Twelve camps were established, measur- 
ing twenty streams, and taking the other 
observations required. 

On the San Juan one station was main- 
tained at Ochoa, where it is proposed to - 
build the big dam; another, just above 
Sabalos, was maintained as being at the 
highest point on the river where a dam 
might be built, and as giving, practically, 
the outflow from the lake, there being no 
important tributaries between. During 
the latter part of the dry season a tour 
around the margin of Lake Nicaragua 
was made, to determine the inflow during 
the dry season; and though the preceding 
rainy season had been the wettest on 
record, it was found that almost no water 
ran into the lake. Observations show 
that the average evaporation in the dry 
season is about two tenths of an inch per 
day. The length of the dry season and 
the rate of evaporation indicate that in 
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ordinary years the surface of the lake 
would decline about two feet during the 
dry season, which would of course de- 
crease the navigable depth of the canal 
by that amount throughout the summit 
level; hence to maintain a depth of 
thirty feet it will be necessary to secure 
and hold a depth of thirty two feet at the 
beginning of every dry season. There are 
indications, however, that years occur in 
which the evaporation exceeds the rain- 
fall by two feet, so that amount should be 
stored against the exceptionally dry 
years; and for this reason a depth of 
thirty four feet should be secured at the 
opening of each dry season to secure a 
permanent depth of thirty. 


SOME OF THE ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. 


Only two streams carried any consider- 
able quantity of water into the lake in April, 
1898. These were the Rio Frio, which 
empties at Fort San Carlos, and the Rio 
Zapote, coming in at the extreme south 
end. A few springs and brooks flow 
the year round, but most of the tribu- 
taries are, during the dry season, stag- 
nant estuaries, from ten to twenty five 
feet deep. Aquatic vegetation grows in 
great profusion, choking the channel, un- 
less a passage is kept open by canoes. 
This vegetation is not rooted to the soil, 
but floats freely, and shows no disposition 
to flow out towards the lake. The water 
is dark colored, foul, and stagnant. When 
the rainy season sets in in earnest, how- 
ever, these wide deep channels are filled 
with a rushing current, so swift that it is 
very difficult to paddle a canoe against 
them. The vegetation is carried out in 
great quantities, forming floating islands 
several hundred feet across, The current 
of the stream often extends far out into 
the lake, and the floating vegetation 
forms a large crescent around the mouth, 
and in some cases constitutes quite an an- 
noyance to navigation. Some of these is- 
lands find their way to Fort San Carlos, and 
pass down the San Juan River. The inflow 
to the lake is sometimes as great as three 
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hundred thousand cubic feet per second, 
and to prevent injurious submergence of 
adjoining property it will be necessary to 
provide a spillway of large capacity, and 
to control the discharge so as to waste 
the surplus, and yet to store the large 
amount of water necessary to provide for 
the evaporation from this immense lake 
surface, and for the working of the 
canal. 

As illustrating the problems solved by 
this survey, the extreme flood discharge 
of the San Juan River at Ochoa was esti- 
mated by the Maritime Company at 
63,000 cubic feet per second. A dis- 
charge of about 105,000 cubic feet per 
second has been already observed, and a 
study of the country shows that the 
maximum discharge cannot be less than 
200,000 cubic feet per second, or more 
than three times the estimated maximum. 

The San Carlos and Sarapiqui Rivers 
have been shown to carry such quantities 
of sediment, sand and gravel, that it 
practically prohibits all plans for canal- 
izing the San Juan below the mouth of 
the former stream. The section between 
San Carlos and Sabalos, however, which 
requires such a large amount of dredging, 
has been shown by the borings to contain 
no solid rock. 

Some of the engineering difficulties 
connected with the work have been de- 
scribed, but these have not been the chief 
obstacles to the building of the Nicaragua 
Canal. To overcome them has been a 
question of engineering skill. which is 
quite within the possibilities of modern 
science; but to meet them requiresavery . 
great expenditure of money. The lack 
of adequate means has been the chief 
obstacle to the completion of the canal; 
and it promised to remain an obstacle till 
the incidents of the war with Spain made 
the necessity of the canal conspicuous. 
The government having now taken hold 
of the problem in earnest, and having 
made an ample appropriation for a com- 
plete and final survey, it seems as if the 
construction of the canal was assured. 
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SHE dons dissemblance as a stole, 
And masks her face in smiling guise, 
But through the lenses of her eyes 
Shines all the firmament of her soul. 


Arthur Grissom. 











THE KING’S MIRROR." 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Tuis is the story of the life of a young king, Augustin, as told by himself, and the opening chapters 
deal with his coronation and boyhood. As the years roll by, he finds himself more and more disillusioned 
of his youthful dreams of kingly power ; his position prevents him from acquiring any real friends, his 
cherished plans are continually thwarted, and restrictions hedge him in on every side. At eighteen he 
goes on a foreign tour, and while visiting the Bartensteins, who are distant relatives of his, living in the 
Tyrol, he is given to understand that the duke’s daughter Elsa, a child of twelve, is destined eventually 
to be his bride. On his return to Forstadt he spends his time in mastering his public duties under the 
tuition of Prince Hammerfeldt, an old statesman and diplomatist, who is really the dominating force in 
the young king’s domains; and in playing a prominent part in the gaieties of the capital. The sudden 
death of Hammerfeldt sobers the king and awakens him to a more realizing sense of his position. 
And now Victoria, Augustin’s elder sister, who has been married to an obscure German prince, comes to 
Forstadt with her husband, William Adolphus, for a prolonged stay. But they do not find each other’s 
society congenial, and in consequence seek their own amusements and friends. Through William 
Adolphus the king makes the acquaintance of Coralie Mansoni, a beautiful opera singer. His attentions 
to her arouse the jealousy of Wetter, the leader of the Liberal party, who is in love with her, and one 
night, at a little supper party, he insults Augustin. Waiving the question of rank, the king agrees to 
meet him in a duel. As injury to the young monarch would mean ruin to Wetter, the affair is conducted 
with the utmost privacy, none others being concerned save Vohrenlorf, the king’s aide de camp, and the 
Vicomte de Varvilliers, the secretary of the French embassy. They meet ata pavilion in the palace grounds 
very early in the morning, ostensibly to shoot a friendly match with pistols, and it is arranged so that 
the result will seem an accident. As the duelists are about to take their places, William Adolphus happens 
in, but he is summarily got rid of, and the affair proceeds. Varvilliers is to count three, and at the last 
word they are to fire. 





XVII (Continued). no relenting towards Wetter as man, as 


companion, or as former friend; I was not 











WE signified our assent. Wetter was remorseful about my own part in the 


pale, but apparently quite col- 
lected. I was very much alive to every 
impression; for example, I noticed a 
man’s tread outside and the tune that he 
was whistling. I lifted my pistol and 
took aim. At that moment I meant to 
kill Wetter if I could, and I thought 
that I could. It did not even occur to 
me that I was in any serious danger my- 
self. 

“Are you ready? Now!” said Varvil- 
liers in his smooth, distinct tones. I 
looked straight into Wetter’s eyes, and I 
did not doubt that I could send my bullet 
as straight as my glance. I felt that I 
saw before me a dead man. 

I am unable to give, even to myself, 
any satisfactory explanation of my next 
act. It was done under an impulse 
so instantaneous, so single, so simply 
powerful, as to defy analysis. I have the 
consciousness of one thought of feeling 
only, but even to myself it seems absurd 
and inadequate to account for what I did. 
Yet I can give no other reason. I had 
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affair, and did not now accuse myself of 
being responsible for the quarrel. Sud- 
denly—and I record the feeling for what 
it is worth—it came upon me that I must 
not kill him. 

Why? That Englishman would laugh. 
I am inclined to laugh myself. Well, I 
was only twenty four, and, moreover, in 
a state of high tension, fresh from great 
emotional excitement and a _ sleepless 
night. I must not kill him because he 
was one of my people, and great among 
them; because he might do great things 
for them; because he was one of 
those given to me, for whom I was an- 
swerable. I can get no nearer to it; it 
was something of that kind. Some con- 
ception of it may be gained if I say that 
I have never signed a death warrant with- 
out a struggle against a somewhat 
similar feeling. 

Whatever it was, it resulted in an in- 
ability to try to kill him. As Varvilliers’ 
voice pronounced in clear, quiet tones, 
“Fire,” I shifted my aim gently and im- 
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perceptibly. If it were true now, the ball 
would pass his ear and bury itself in the 
wainscoting behind. 

“One—two—three!” 

I fired on the second word; I saw the 
smoke of Wetter’s pistol; he stood mo- 
tionless. In an instant I felt myself hit. 
I was amazed. I was hit, shot through 
the body. I staggered and should have 
fallen. Vohrenlorf ran to me, and I sank 
back in his arms. 

My head was clear, and I saw the se- 
quence of events that followed. Varvilliers 
also had started toward me; suddenly he 
stopped. Wetter had rushed across the 
room towards where the cartridges lay. 
Varvilliers sprang upon him and caught 
him resolutely by the shoulders. I myself 
cried, “Stop him,” even as I sank on the 
ground, my shoulders propped up against 
the wall. Before more could happen there 
was a loud rapping at the door, and the 
handle was twisted furiously. Somebody 
cried, “Go for a doctor.” Then came 
Varvilliers’ “ You go, Wetter. We trust 
you to go. Who the devil’s at the door?” 
He sprang-across and opened it. Vohren- 
lorf was asking me in trembling whispers 
where I was hit. I paid no heed to 
him. The door opened, and to my amaze- 
ment William Adolphus ran in, closely 
followed by Coralie Mansoni. I was past 
speaking, soon I became almost past con- 
sciousness. The last I remember is that 
Coralie was kneeling by me, Vohrenlorf 
still supporting me, the rest standing 
round. Yet, though I did not know it, I 
spoke. Varvilliers told me afterwards 
that I muttered, “An accident, my 
fault.” I heard what they said, though I 
was unconscious of speaking myself. 

“Tt wasn’t!” Coralie cried. 

“On my honor, a pure accident,” said 
Varvilliers. 

Then the whole scene faded away from 
me. 

There can be no doubt that it was 
Wetter’s intention to take his own life in 
case he hit me. I had discovered this 
resolution; Varvilliers was not behind 
me. Had revolvers been employed, no 
power could have hindered Wetter from 
carrying out his purpose. But Varvilliers 
had prevented this, and by despatching 
my antagonist to seek medical aid had 
put him on his parole. He returned with 
one of my surgeons in a very short space 
of time; perhaps the desperate fit had 
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passed then, perhaps he had come to feel 
that he must face the consequences of 
his act. I know that Varvilliers spoke 
to him again and very urgently, obtain- 
ing at last a pledge from him that he 
would at least await the verdict on my 
case. But when he had fired at me he 
had considered himself as a man in any 
event doomed to death. We are strangely 
at fault in our forecasts of fate. He was 
uninjured; I, who had been confident of 
escaping unhurt, lay on the edge between 
life and death. My presentiment was sig- 
nally falsified. 

But we must be just even to supersti- 
tions. I had my presentiment, and it was 
wrong. Coralie Mansoni also had hers, 
and most unfortunately; for from hers 
came the sole danger that threatened the 
success of our schemes and impaired the 
perfection of our pretenses. Had William 
Adolphus been a man of strong will, no 
harm would have been done; but he was 
as wax in her hands. When he left us 
he went on his ride, and in the park he 
met her, driving herself in her little pony 
chaise. She had been quite unable to 
sleep, she said, and had been tempted by 
the fine morning; had he seen the king? 
William Adolphus, without a thought of 
indiscretion, described how he had found 
us in the pavilion: In an instant her 
mind, infected by her fancies and attuned 
to a ready suspicion, was on fire with 
fear; fear turned to an instinctive cer- 
tainty. My brother in law was amazed at 
her agitation; she swept away his oppo- 
sition; he must take her to the pavilion, 
or she would go alone; nothing else would 
serve. 

He should have held her where she was 
by main force rather than bring her; the 
one fatal thing was to allow her to ap- 
pear in the affair at all. But he could 
not withstand her; he did not know the 
extent of his indiscretion, but he knew 
that to bring her within the precincts of 
the palace was a sore indiscretion. She 
overbore him; they burst together into 
the room, .as I have described. And, 
being there, she would not go, and was 
seen by two doctors, by Baptiste, and by 
the shooting master, who came to carry 
me to my apartments. Then at last Var- 
villiers prevailed on her to allow herself 
to be smuggled out through the back 
gate of the gardens, and himself took her 
to her house in a condition of great dis- 
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tress and collapse. She, at least, was 
not deceived by the pretense of an acci- 
dent. 

Were other people? I feel myself on 
doubtful ground. What was said at the 
moment I know only by hearsay, for I was 
incapable of attending to anything for 
three months. There was an enormous 
amount of gossip and of talk; there were, 
I think, many hints and smiles; there were 
hundreds of people who knew the truth, 
but were careful not to submit their ver- 
sions to the test of publicity. But what 
could be done? Varvilliers and Vohren- 
lorf, men of unblemished honor, were firm 
in their assertions and unshaken in their 
evidence; Wetter’s obvious consternation 
at the event was invoked as confirmatory 
evidence. 

As soon as I was able to give my 
account, my voice and authority were 
cast decisively into the same scale. Men 
might suspect and women might gossip. 
Nothing could be done; and so soon as 
the first stir was over, Wetter left for a 
tour abroad without any opposition and 
carrying with him a good deal of sym- 
pathy. The king’s own carelessness was 
of course responsible, but it was very 
terrible for Wetter; so they said. 

But a point remains: how did we 
account for Coralie and the presence of 
Coralie? In fact, we never did account 
very satisfactorily for Coralie. We 
sacrificed—or rather, Varvilliers and Voh- 
renlorf sacrificed—William Adolphus with- 
out hesitation, saying truly enough that 
he had brought her. Victoria was ex- 
tremely angry and my brother in law much 
aggrieved. But I must admit that the 
story met with very hesitating acceptance. 
Some denied it altogether; the more 
clear sighted perceived that, even were 
its truth allowed, it presupposed more 
than it told. 

There was something in the back- 
ground; that was what everybody thought. 
What? That was what nobody knew. 
However, I am afraid that there was quite 
enough suspicion and enough talk to 
justify my English friend in his remark 
about the one or two scandals which 
attached themselves to my name. I beg 


leave to hope that his charitable expres- 
sion of surprise that there were not more 
may be considered equally well justified. 
While I lay ill, Princess Heinrich was 
the dominant influence in the administra- 
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tion of affairs. When I recovered I found 
that Coralie Mansoni was no longer play- 
ing in Forstadt and had left the town 
some weeks before. I put no questions 
to my mother. I also found that Var- 
villiers had resigned his official position in 
the French service, and remained in For- 
stadt as a private person. Here again, 
at Varvilliers’ own request, I put no 
questions to my mother. Finally I was 
informed that the Bartensteins had 
offered themselves for a visit. Again I 
put no questions to my mother. I deter- 
mined, however, not to be laid on the 
shelf again for three months, if I could 
help it. 

Such is the history of my secret duel 
with Wetter, and of my acquaintance with 
Coralie Mansoni up to the date of that 
occurrence. Such also is the story of that 
apparently very bad shot which my little 
son found in the wainscoting of the 
garden pavilion. But it was not sucha 
very bad shot; not everybody would have 
gone so near and yet made sure of not 
hitting. 


XVIII. 


AT Artenberg, whither we went when I 
was convalescent, the family atmosphere 
recalled old days. We were all in dis- 
grace, Victoria because she had not man- 
aged her husband better, William Adol- 
phus for behavior confessedly scandalous, 
I by reason of those rumors at which I 
have hinted, the one against professors, 
the other against actresses. My delin- 
quencies were treated-with absolute si- 
lence; Princess Heinrich reminded me 
how I had degraded my office by a studi- 
ous, though cold, deference towards it on 
her own part. The king was the king, be 
he never so unruly; his mother could only 
disapprove and grieve in silence. But in 
the hands of Princess Heinrich silence 
was a trenchant weapon. William Adol- 
phus also was very sulky with me; I 
found some excuse for him; towards his 
wife he wore a hangdog air; from Prin- 
cess Heinrich he fairly ran away when- 
ever he could. In these relations towards 
one another we settled down to pass a 
couple of summer months at Artenberg. 
How was early July; in August would 
come the visit of the Bartensteins. 

Beside this great fact, all else troubled 
me little. I fell victim to an engrossing 














selfishness; the quarrels and woes of my 
kindred went unnoticed except when they 
served for a moment’s amusement; to the 
fortunes of those with whom I had lately 
been so much concerned, of Wetter and of 
Coralie, I was almost indifferent. Var- 
villiers wrote to me and I answered in 
friendly fashion, but I did not at that 
time desire his presence. So far as my 
thoughts dwelt on the past, they over- 
leaped what was immediately behind and 
took me back to my first rebellion, my 
first struggle against the fate of my life, 
my first refusal to run into the mold. 

I remembered my governor’s comfort- 
ing assurance that I had still six years, 
I remembered the dedication of my early 
love to the countess. Then I had cher- 
ished delusions, thinking that the fate 
might be avoided. Herein lay the sin- 
cerity and honesty of that first attach- 
ment, and an enduring quality which 
made good for it its footing in memory; 
in it I was not passing the time or merely 
yielding to a desire for enjoyment; I was 
struggling with necessity; the great 
issue had seemed to lend some dignity 
even to a boy’s raw love making, a dig- 
nity that shone dimly through thick folds 
of encircling absurdity. I had not been 
particularly absurd in regard to Coralie 
Mansoni, but neither had there been in 
that affair any redeeming worthiness or 
dignity of conception or of struggle. 
Now all seemed over, struggle and way- 
wardness, the dignified and undignified, 
the absurdly pathetic and the recklessly 
impulsive. The six years were nearly 
gone. Princess Heinrich’s steady pressure 
contracted their extent by some months. 
The coming of the Bartensteins was im- 
minent. ‘The era of Elsa began. 

Old Prince Hammerfeldt had left a suc- 
cessor behind him in the person of his 
nephew, Baron von Bederhof, and this 
gentleman was now my chancellor and 
my chief official adviser. He was a portly 
man of about fifty, with red cheeks and 
black hair; he was high in favor with my 
mother; the husband of a buxom wife, 
and the father of nine children. As is 
not unusual in cases of hereditary succes- 
sion, he was adequate to his office, al- 
though he would certainly not have been 
selected for it unless he had been his 
uncle’s nephew; but, being the depositary 
of Hammerfeldt’s traditions (although 
not of his brains), he contrived to pass 
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muster. He came at this time to Arten- 
berg and urged on me the necessity of a 
speedy marriage. 

“The recent danger, so providentially 
averted,” he said, “is a stronger argu- 
ment than any I could use.” 

“Tt certainly is,” said I politely. Asa 
fact, it mignt be stronger than any he 
would be likely to use, and yet not be 
impregnable. 

“For the sake of your people, sire, do 
not delay.” 

“My dear baron,” said I, “send for the 
young lady tomorrow. I have not seen 
her since she was a child, so let her bring 
a letter of identification.” 

“You joke,” said he. “There can be 
no doubt. Her parents will accompany 
her.” 

“True, true!” I exclaimed in a tone of 
relief. “There will be really no substan- 
tial risk of having an impostor planted 
upon us.” 

“T am confident,” observed Bederhof, 
“that the marriage will be most happy.” 

“You are?” 

“Undoubtedly, sire.” 

“Then we won’t lose a moment,” I 
cried. 

Bederhof looked slightly puzzled, but 
also rather complimented. He cleared 
his throat (if he could have only cleared 
his head as often and as thoroughly as he 
did his throat!) and asked, “Er—there 
are no complications?” 

“T beg your pardon, baron?” 

“T am ashamed to suggest it, but 
people do talk. I mean—no other attach- 
ment?” 

“T have yet to learn, baron,” said I 
with dignity, “that such a thing, even if 
it existed, would be of any importance 
compared to the welfare of the kingdom 
and the dynasty.” 

“Not of the least!” he cried hastily. 

“T never suspected you of such a para- 
dox, really,” I assured him with a smile; 
“and if the lady should harbor such a 
thing, that would be of equal insignifi- 
cance.” 

“My uncle, the prince ” he began. 

“Knew all this just as well as we do, 
my dear baron,” I interrupted. “Come, 
send for Princess Elsa. I am all impa- 
tience.” 

Even the stupidest of men may puzzle 
a careful observer on one point: as to the 
extent of his stupidity. I did not always 
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know whether Bederhof was so superla- 
tively dull as to believe a thing, or merely 
so permissibly dull as to consider that he 
ought to pretend to believe it. Perhaps 
he had come himself not to know the 
difference between the two attitudes; 
certain ecclesiastics would furnish an 
illustration of what I mean. Princess 
Heinrich’s was quite another complexion 
of mind. She assumed a belief with as 
much conscious art as a bonnet or a 
mantle; just as you knew that the natural 
woman beneath was different from the 
garment which covered her, so you were 
aware that my mother’s real opinion was 
absolutely diverse from the view she 
assumed. In both cases propriety forbade 
any reference to the natural naked sub- 
stratum. 

The princess, with an art that scorned 
concealment, congratulated me on my 
approaching happiness, declared that the 
marriage was one of inclination, and, hav- 
ing paid it this seemly tribute, at once 
fell to discussion how the public would 
receive it. I believe, however, that she 
detected in me a certain depression of 
spirits, for she rallied me (again with a 
superb ignoring of what we were both 
aware of) on being moped at the moment 
when I should have been exultant. 

“T am looking at it from Elsa’s point 
of view,” I explained. 

“Elsa’s! I don’t see that Elsa has any- 
thing to complain of. The position’s be- 
yond what she had any right to expect.” 

All was well with Elsa; that seemed 
evident enough: it was a better position 
than Elsa had any right to expect. Poor 
dear child, I seemed to see her rolling 
down the bank again, expecting and 
desiring no other position than to be on 
her back with her little legs twinkling 
about in the air. 

“T think,” said I meditatively, “that it 
would be a good thing if, in providing 
wives, they reverted to the original plan 
and took outa rib. One wouldn’t feel 
that one’s rib had any particular right to 
complain at having its fortunes mixed up 
with one’s own.” 


My mother remained silent. I looked 


across the terrace and saw Victoria’s 
three year old girl playing about. 

“The child’s so like William Adolphus,” 
said I, sighing. 

My mother rose with deliberate care- 
lessness and walked away. 


. 
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It may be wondered why I did not re- 
bel. I must answer, first, from the bind- 
ing force of familiarity; I hated the 
thing, but it had made good its place in 
the map of my life; secondly, from the im- 
possibility of inflicting a slight; thirdly, 
because I rather chose to bear the ills I 
had than fly to others that I knew not of. 
Who revolts save in the glowing hope of 
bettering his lot? I must marry; who 
was there to be preferred before Elsa? 

It did not occur to me that I might re- 
main single; I should have shared the 
general opinion that such an act was little 
removed from treason. It would not only 
be to end my own line, it would be to in- 
stall the children of William Adolphus. I 
did not grant even a moment’s hospitality 
to such an idea. Bederhof was right, the 
marriage was urgent. I must marry just 
as, occasionally, I was compelled to re- 
view the troops. I had as little aptitude 
for one duty as for the other, but both were 
among my obligations. I was so rooted in 
this attitude that I turned to Victoria 
with a start of surprise when she said to 
me one day: 

“She’s very pretty; I dare say you'll 
fall in love with her.” 

She was pretty, if her last portrait 
spoke truth; she was a slim girl, of very 
graceful figure, with small features, and 
large blue eyes which were merry in the 
picture but looked as though they could 
be sad also. I had studied this attractive 
shape attentively; yet Victoria’s sugges- 
tion seemed preposterous, incongruous, I 
had nearly said improper. A moment 
later it set me laughing. 

“Perhaps I shall,” I said with a 
chuckle. 

“T don’t see anything amusing in the 
idea,” observed Victoria. “I think you're 
being given a much better chance than | 
ever had.” 

The old grudge was working in her 
mind; by covert allusion she was recalling 
the part I had taken in the arrangement 
of her future. Yet she had contrived to 
be jealous of her husband; that old puzzle 
recurs. 

“T suppose,” I mused, “that I’m having 
a very good chance.” I looked inquiringly 
at my sister. 

“Tf you use it properly. You can be 
very pleasant to women when you like. 
She’s sure to come ready to fall in love 
with you. She’s such a child.” 

















“You mean that she’ll have no standard 
of comparison?” 

“She can’t have had any experience at 
all.” 

“Not even a baron over at Walden- 
weiter?” 

“What a fool I was!” reflected Vic- 
toria. ‘Mother was horrid, though,” she 
added a moment later. She never allowed 
the perception of her own folly to plead 
on behalf of Princess Heinrich. “I ex- 
pect you'll go mad about her,” she re- 
sumed. “ You see, any woman can manage 
you, Augustin. Think of x 

“Thanks, dear, 1 remember them all,” 
I interposed. 

“The question is, how mother will treat 
her,” pronounced Victoria. 

It was not the question at all; that Vic- 
toria thought it was merely illustrated 
the princess’ persistent dominarse over 
her daughter’s imagination. I allow, how- 
ever, that it was an interesting, although 
subordinate speculation. 

The Bartensteins’ present visit was to 
be as private as possible. The arrange- 
ment .was that Elsa and I should be left 
to roam about the woods together, to be- 
come well known to each other, and, after 
about three weeks, to fall in love. The 
duke was not to be of the pariy on this 
occasion (wise duke!) and when I had 
made my proposal mother and daughter 
would return home to seek the father’s 
sanction and to wait while the business 
was settled. When all was finished I 
should receive my bride in state at For- 
stadt, and the wedding would be solem- 
nized. In reply to my questions Bederhof 
admitted that he could not at present fix 
the final event within a fortnight or so; 
he did not, however, consider this trifling 
uncertainty material. 

“No more do I, my dear baron,” said I. 

“Here,” said he, “is the picture of 
your majesty which Princess Heinrich has 
just sent to Bartenstein.” 

I looked at the lanky figure, the long 
face, and the pained smile which I had 
presented to the camera. 

“Good gracious!” I murmured softly. 

“T beg your pardon, sire?” 

“Tt is very like me.” 

“An admirable picture.” 

What in the world was Elsa feeling 
about it? Thanks to this picture, I was 
roused from the mood of pure self regard 
and allowed my mind to ask how the 
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world was looking to Elsa. I did not find 
encouragement in the only answer that I 
could honestly give to my question. 

Just at this time I received a letter 
from Varvilliers, containing intelligence 
which was not only interesting in itself, 
but seemed to possess a peculiar apposite- 
ness. He had heard from Coralie Mansoni, 
and she announced to him her marriage with 
a prominent operatic impresario. “You 
have perhaps seen the fellow,” Varvilliers 
wrote. “He has small black eyes and 
large black whiskers; his stomach is very 
big, but, for shame or for what reason I 
know not, he hides it behind a bigger 
gold locket. Coralie detests him, but it 
has been her ambition to sing in grand 
opera. ‘It is my career, mon cher,’ she 
writes! Behold, sentiment is sacrificed, 
and we shall hear her in Wagner! She 
thinks that she performs a duty, and she 
is almost sure that it need not be very 
onerous. She is a sensible woman, our 
dear Coralie. For the rest I have no news 
save that Wetter is said to have broken 
the bank at Baccarat and may be expected 
shortly to return home and resume his 
task of improving the condition and 
morals of the people. I hear reports con- 
cerning your majesty which occasion me 
concern. But courage! Coralie has led 
the way. I hope for your permission to 
be in Forstadt in the ensuing summer.” 

“Come,” said I to myself, aloud, “ if 
Coralie, although she detests him, yet for 
her career’s sake marries him, it little 
becomes me to make wry faces. Haven’t 
I also, in my smail way, a career?” 

But Coralie hoped that her duty would 
not be very onerous. I had nothing to do 
with that. The difference there was in 
temperament, not circumstance. 

I have kept the duchess and Elsa an 
intolerably long while on their journey to 
Artenberg. In fact, they came quickly 
and directly; we were advised of their 
start, and two days of uncomfortable ex- 
citement brought us to the hour of their 
arrival. For once in her life Princess 
Heinrich betrayed signs of disturbance; 
to my surprise, I detected an undisguised 


¥look of appeal in her eyes as she watched 


me at my luncheon, which I took with her 
on the fateful day. I understood that she 
was imploring me to treat the occasion 
properly,and that its importance had driven 
her from her wonted reserve. I endeav- 
ored to reassure her by a light and 
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cheerful demeanor, but my effort was not 
successful enough to prevent her from 
saying a few words to me after the meal. 


I assured her that Elsa should receive 


from me the most delicate respect. 

“Tm not afraid of your being too pre- 
cipitate,” she said. “It’s not that.” 

“No, I shall not be too precipitate,” 
I agreed. 

“But remember that—that she’s quite 
a girl and——” My mother broke off, 
looked at me for a moment, and then 
looked away. “She'll like you if you 
make her think you like her,” she went on 
in a moment. 

I seemed suddenly to see the true 
woman and to hear the true opinion. The 
crisis, then, was great; my mother had 
dropped the veil and thrown aside her 
finished art. 

“T hope to like her very much,” said I. 

Princess Heinrich was a_ resolute 
woman; the path on which she set her 
foot she trod to the end. 

“T know what you’ve persuaded your- 
self you feel about it,” she said bluntly 
and rather scornfully. “Well, don’t let 
her see that.” 

“She would refuse me?” 

“No. She’d marry you and hate you 
for it. Above all, don’t laugh at her.” 

I sat silently looking at Princess Hein- 


rich. 
“Youre so strange,” she said. “I 
don’t know what’s made you so. Have 


you no feelings?” 

“Do you think that?” I asked, smiling. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered defiantly. 
“You were the same even asa boy. It 
was no use appealing to your affections.” 

I had outgrown my taste for wrangles. 
But I certainly did not recollect that 
either Krak or my mother had been in the 
habit of appealing to my affections; Krak’s 
appeals, at least, had been addressed else- 
where. Yet my mother spoke in absolute 
sincerity. 

“Tt’s only just at first that it matters,” 
she went on inacalmer tone. “ After- 
wards she won’t mind. You'll learn not 
to expect too much from each other.” 

“T assure you that lesson is already 
laid to my heart,” said I, rising. 

My mother ended the interview and 
resumed her mask. She called Victoria 
to her and sent her to make a personal 
inspection of the quarters prepared for 
our guests. I sat waiting on the terrace, 
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while William Adolphus wandered about 
in a state of conscious and wretched 
superfluousness. I believe that Victoria 
had forbidden him to smoke. 

They came; there ensued some moments 
of embracing. Good Cousin Elizabeth was 
squarer and stouter than six years ago; her 
cheeks had not lost their ruddy hue. She 
was a favorite of mine, and I was glad to 
find that her manner had not lost its hearti- 
ness as she kissed me affectionately on 
both cheeks. At the same time there 
was a difference; Cousin Elizabeth was a 
little flurried and a little apologetic; when 
she turned to Elsa I saw her eye run in a 
rapid anxious glance over her daughter's 
raiment. Then she led her forward. 

“She’s changed since you saw her last, 
isn’t she?” she asked in a mixture of 
pride and uneasiness. “But you’ve seen 
photographs, of course,” she added imme- 
diately. 

I bent low and kissed my cousin’s hand. 
She was very visibly embarrassed, and her 
cheeks turned red. She glanced at her 
mother, as though asking what she ought 
to do. In the end she shook hands, and 
glanced again, apparently in a sudden 
conviction that she had done the wrong 
thing. There can be very little doubt 
that we ought to have kissed each other 
on the cheek. Victoria came up, and I 
turned away to give my arm to Cousin 
Elizabeth. 

“She’s so young,” whispered Cousin 
Elizabeth, hugging my arm. 

“She’s a very pretty girl,” said I, 
responsively pressing Cousin Elizabeth’s 
fingers. 

Cousin Elizabeth smiled and I felt her 
pat my arm ever so gently. I could not 
help smiling in spite of my mother’s warn- 
ing. I heard Victoria chattering merrily 
to Elsa. A gift of inconsequent chatter 
is by no means without its place in the 
world, although we may prefer that others 
should supply the commodity. I heard 
Elsa’s bright sweet laugh in answer. She 
was much more comfortable with Vic- 
toria; a minute later the arrival of Vic- 
toria’s baby made her absolutely happy. 

I had been instructed to treat the 
duchess with the most distinguished 
courtesy and the highest tributes of 
respect. My mother and I put her between 
us and escorted her to her rooms; Elsa, 
it was considered, would be more at her 
ease without such pomp. My mother was 














magnificent; on such occasions she shone. 
Nevertheless she rather alarmed honest 
Cousin Elizabeth. A perfect manner 
alarms many people; it seems so often to 
exhibit an unholy remoteness from the 
natural. Cousin Elizabeth was, I believe, 
rather afraid at -being left alone with my 
mother; for her sake I rejoiced to meet 
her servants hurrying up to her assistance. 
I returned to the garden. 

Elsa had not gone in; she sat on a seat 
with Victoria’s baby in her arms. Vic- 
toria was standing by, telling her how she 
ought and ought not to hold the little 
creature. William Adolphus also had 
edged near and stood, hands in pockets, 
with a broad smile on his excellent coun- 
tenance. I paused and watched. He 
drew quite near to Victoria; she turned 
her head, spoke to him, smiled and 
laughed merrily. Elsa tossed and tickled 
the baby; both Victoria and Adolphus 
looked pleased and proud. It is easy to 
be too hard on life; one should make a habit 
of reflecting occasionally out of what very 
unpromising materials happiness can be 
manufactured. These four beings were 
at this moment, each and all of them, in- 
contestably happy. Ah, well, I must go 
and disturb them. 

I walked up to the group. On the 
sight of me Victoria suppressed her kind- 
liness towards her husband; she did not 
wish me to make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that she was content; William Adol- 
phus looked supremely ashamed and un- 
comfortable; the child, being suddenly 
snatched by her mother, puckered lips and 
brows and threatened tears; Elsa sprang 
up with heightened color and stood in an 
attitude of uneasiness. Why, yes, I had 
disturbed their happiness very effect- 
ually. 

“T didn’t mean to interrupt you,” I 
pleaded. 

“Nonsense! We weren’t doing any- 
thing,” said Victoria. “Till show you 
your rooms, Elsa, shall I?” 

Elsa, I believe, would have elected to 
be shown something much more alarming 
than a bedroom in order to escape from 
my presence She accepted Victoria’s 
offer with obvious thankfulness. The two 
went off with the baby. William Adol- 
phus, still rather embarrassed, took out a 
cigar. We sat down side by side and 
both began to smoke. There was a si- 
lence for several moments. 
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“She’s a pretty girl,” observed my 
brother in law at last. 

“Very,” I agreed. 

“Seems a bit shy, though,” he sug- 


‘gested, with a sidelong glance at me. 


“She seemed to be getting on very 
well with you and the baby.” 

“Oh, yes, she was all right then,” said 
William Adolphus. 

“I suppose,” said I, “that I frighten 
her rather.” 

William Adolphus took a long pull at 
his cigar, looked at the ash carefully, and 
then gazed for some moments across the 
river towards Waldenweiter. It was a 
beautiful evening, and my eyes followed 
in the same direction. Thus we sat for 
quite a long time. Then William Adol- 
phus gave a laugh. 

“She’s got to get used to you,” he 
said. 

“Precisely,” said I. 

For that was pretty Elsa’s task in life. 


XIX. 


I SHOULD be doing injustice to my 
manners and (a more serious offense) dis- 
torting truth if I represented myself as 
a shy gaby afraid or ashamed to make 
love because people knew the business on 
which he was engaged. Holding a posi- 
tion like mine has at least the virtue of 
curing a man of such folly; I had been ac- 
customed to be looked at from the day I 
put on breeches and, thanks to unfamil- 
iarity with privacy,.had come not to ex- 
pect and hardly to miss it. The trouble 
was unhappily of a deeper and more ob- 
stinate sort, rooted in my own mind and 
not due to the covert stares or open good 
natured interest of those who surrounded 
me. 

There is a quality which is the sign 
and soul of high and genuine pleasure, 
whether of mind or body, of sight, feel- 
ing, or imagination; I mean spontaneity. 
This characteristic, with its included in- 
cidents of unexpectedness, of suddenness, 
often of unwisdom and too entire absorp- 
tion in the moment, comes, I take it, from 
a natural agreement of what you are with 
what you do, not planned or made, but 
revealed all at once and full grown; when 
the heart finds it, it knows that it is 
satisfied. The action fits the agents— 
the exercise matches the faculty. Thence- 
forward, what you are about does itself 
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without your aid, but pours into your 
hand the treasure that rewards success, 
the very blossom of life. There may be 
bitterness, reproaches, stings of con- 


science or remorse; these things are due’ 


to other claims and obligations, artificial 
perhaps in origin, although now of bind- 
ing force. Beneath and beyond them is 
the self inspired harmony of your nature 
with your act, sometimes proud enough 
to claim for itself a justification from the 
mere fact of existence, oftener content 
to give the question the go by, whisper- 
ing softly, “What matters that? I 
am.” 

By some such explanation as this, pos- 
sibly not altogether wide of the mark, I 
sought to account for my disposition in 
the days that followed Elsa’s arrival. I 
was conscious of an extreme reluctance 
to set about my task. I have used the 
right word there; a task it seemed to me. 
The trail of business and arrangement was 
over it; it was defaced by an intolerable 
propriety, ungraced by a scrap of uncer- 
tainty; its stages had been marked, num- 
bered, and catalogued beforehand. Beder- 
hof knew the wedding day to within a 
fortnight, the settlement to within a shil- 
ling, the addresses of congratulation to a 
syllable. To this knowledge we were all 
privy; God save us, how we played the 
hypocrite! 

I am fully aware that there are men to 
whom these feelings would not have oc- 
curred; there are probably women in re- 
gard to whom nobody would have experi- 
enced them in a very keen form. Insen- 
sibility is infectious; we have few scruples 
in regard to the unscrupulous; we feel 
that the exact shade of color is immate- 
rial when we present a new coat to a 
blind man. Had Hammerfeldt left as his 
legacy the union with some rude healthy 
creature, to follow his desire might have 
been an easy thing, one which on a broad 
view of my life would have been relatively 
insignificant. I should have disliked my 
duty and done it, as I did a thousand 
things I disliked. But I should not have 
been afflicted with the sense that where I 
endured ten lashes, another endured a 
thousand; that, being a fellow sufferer, I 
seemed the executioner; that, myself 
yearning to be free, I was busied in forg- 
ing chains. 

It was in this light that Elsa made me 
regard myself; so that every word to her 
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from my lips seemed a threat, every ap- 
proach an impertinence, every hour of 
company I asked a forecast of the life- 
long bondage that I prepared for her. 
This was my unhappy mood, while Vic- 
toria laughed, jested, and spurred me on, 
while William Adolphus opined that Elsa 
must get used to me, while Cousin Eliza- 
beth smiled open motherly encourage- 
ment, while Princess Heinrich moved 
through the appropriate figures as 
though she graced a stately minuet. [| 
had come to look for little love in the 
world; I was afflicted with the new terror 
that I must be hated. 

Yet she did not hate me; or, at least, 
our natures were not such as to hate each 
other or to be repugnant naturally. Nay, 
I believe that we were born to be good 
and appreciative friends. Sometimes in 
those early days we found a sympathy of 
thought that made us for the moment 
intimate and easy, forgetful of our obli- 
gation, and frankly pleased with the 
society which we afforded each other. 
Soon I came to enjoy these intervals, to 
look and to plan for them; in them I 
seemed to get glimpses of what my young 
cousin ought to be always. But they were 
brief and fleeting; an intrusion ended 
them, or more often they were doomed to 
perish at my hands orathers. A troubled 
shyness would suddenly eciipse her mirth, 
or I would be seized with a sense that my 
cheating of fate was useless and served 
only to make the fate more bitter. She 
seemed to dread any growth of friendship, 
and to pull herself up abruptly when she 
felt in danger ot being carried away into 
a genuine comradeship. I was swiftly 
responsive to such an attitude; again we 
drew apart. Here is an extract from a 
letter which I wrote to Varvilliers: 

MY DEAR VARVILLIERS: 

The state of things here is absurd enough. My 
cousin and I can’t like because we are ordered to 
love, can’t be friends because we must be mates, 
can’t talk because we must flirt, can’t be comfort- 
able alone together because everybody prepares our 
téte-a-téte for us. She is in apprehension of an 
amorousness which I despair of displaying; I am 
ashamed of a backwardness which is her only com- 
fort. And the audience grows impatient; had the 
gods given them humor they would laugh consumedly. 


Surely even they must smile soon, and so soon as 
they smile I must take the leap. For, my dear 


friend, we may be privately unhappy, but we must 
not be publicly ludicrous. 

Today as we walked, a yard apart, along the ter- 
race, I seemed to see a smile on a gardener’s face; 
if it were of benevolence, matters may not advance 











just yet; if I conclude that amusement inspired it, 
even before you receive this I may have performed 
my duty and she her sacrifice. Pray laugh at and 
for me from your safe distance; in that there can 
be no harm. I laugh myself sometimes, but dare 
not risk sharing my laugh with Elsa. She has 
humor, but to ask her to turn its rays on this 
situation would be too venturous a stroke. An 
absolute absorption in the tragic aspect is probably 
the only specific which will enable her to endure. 
Unhappily the support of pure tragedy, with its 
dignity of unbroken gloom, is not mine. I forget 
sometimes to be unhappy in reflecting that I am 
damnably ridiculous. 

What, I wonder, were the feelings of Coralie at 
the first attentions of her big bellied impresario! 
Did stern devotion nerve her? Was her face pale 
and her lips set, selon la mode? Or did she smile 
and yawn and drawl and shrug in her old delightful 
fashion? I would give much to be furnished with 
details of this paralle? 

Meanwhile Bederhof tears his hair, for I threaten 
to be behind time, and the good duchess tells me 
thrice daily that Elsa is timid. Princess Heinrich 
has made no sign yet; when she frowns I must 
kiss. So stands the matter. I must go hence to 
pray her to walk in the woods with me. She will 
flush and flutter, but, poor child, she will come. 
What I ask, she will not and must not refuse. But, 
deuce take it, I ask so little! There’s the rub! I 
hear your upbraiding voice, “Pooh, man, catch her 
up and kiss her!” Ah, my dear Varvilliers, you 
suffer under a confusion. She is a duty; and who 
is impelled by duty to these sudden cuttings of a 
knot? And she does a duty and would therefore 
not kiss me in return. And I also, doing duty, am 
duty; thus we are both of us strangled in the black 
coils of that belauded serpent. 


I did not tell Varvilliers everything; 
had I allowed myself complete unreserve, 
I must have added that she charmed me 
and that the very charm I found in her 
made my work harder. There was a dainty 
delicacy about her, the freshness of a 
flower whose velvet bloom no finger touch 
has rubbed. This I was to destroy. 

But at last from fear, not of the gar- 
dener’s smiles, but of my own ridicule, I 
made my start, and, as I foreshadowed 
to Varvilliers, it was as we walked in the 
woods that I began. 

“What of that grenadier?” I asked 
her; she was sitting on a seat while I 
leaned against a tree trunk. “The grena- 
dier you were in love with when I was at 
Bartenstein? You remember? You de- 
scribed him to me.” 

She blushed and laughed a little. 

“He married a maid of my mother’s 
and became one of the hall porters. He’s 
grown so fat!” 

‘The dream is ended, then?” 

“Why, yes, if it ever began,” she 
answered. “ How amused at me you must 
have been!” 
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Suddenly she perceived my gaze on her 
and her eyes fell. 

“He was romance, Elsa,” said I. “He 
has married and grown fat; his business 
now is to shut doors; he has shut the door 
on himself.” 

“Yes,” she answered, half puzzled, half 
embarrassed. 

“He had an unsuccessful rival,” said I. 
“Do you recollect him? A lanky boy 
whom nobody cared much about. Elsa, 
the grenadier is out of the question.” 

Now she was agitated; but she sat still 
and silent. I moved and stood before her. 
My whole desire was to mitigate her fear 
and shrinking. She looked up at me 
gravely and steadily. It went to my heart 
that the grenadier was out of the ques- 
tion. Her lips quivered, but she main- 
tained a tolerable composure. 

“You should not say that about—about 
the lanky boy, Augustin,” said she. “We 
all liked him. I liked him.” 

“Well, he deserved it a little better 
then than now. Yet perhaps, since the 
grenadier——” 

“JT don’t understand what you mean 
about the grenadier.” 

“ Yes, don’t you?” I asked witha smile. 
“No dreams, Elsa, that you told to no- 
body?” 

She flushed for a moment, then she 
smiled. Her smiling heartened me and 
I went on in lighter vein. 

“One can never be sure of being miser- 
able,” I said. 

“No,” she murmiired softly, raising her 
eyes a moment to mine. The glance was 
brief, but hinted a coquetry whose 
natural play would have delighted—well, 
the grenadier. 

She seemed very pretty, sitting there 
in the half shade, with the sun catching 
her fair hair and reddening it with emu- 
lous gleams. I stood looking down on 
her; presently her eyes rose to mine. 

“Not of being absolutely miserable,” 
said I. 

“You wouldn’t make anybody miserable. 
You're kind. Aren’t you kind?” 

She grew grave as she put her ques- 
tion. I made her no answer in words; I 
bent down, took her hand, and kissed it. 
I held it and she did not draw it away. I 
looked in her eyes; there I saw the alarm 
and the shrinking that I had expected. 
But to my wonder I seemed to see some- 
thing else. There was excitement; a 
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sparkle witnessed to it; I should scarcely 
be wrong if I called it triumph. 

I was suddenly struck with the idea 
that I had read my feelings too completely 
into her. It might be an exaggeration 
to say that she wished to marry me, but 
was there not something in-her that found 
satisfaction in the thought of marrying 
me? I remembered with a new clearness 
how the little girl who rolled down the 
hill had thought that she would like to be 
a queen, At that moment this new idea 
of her brought me pure relief. I suppose 
there were obvious moralizings to be done; 
it was also possible to take the matter to 
heart, as a tribute to my position at the 
cost of myself. I felt no soreness and I 
did no moralizing. I was honestly and 
fully glad that for any reason under 
heaven she wished to marry me. 

Moreover, this touch of a not repulsive 
worldliness in her sapped some of my 
scruples. What I was doing seemed no 
longer such sacrilege. She had one foot 
on earth already, then, this pretty Elsa, 
lightly poised perhaps and quite ethereal, 
yet in the end resting on this common 
earth of ours. She would get used to 
me, as William Adolphus put it, all the 
sooner. I took courage; the spirit of the 
scene gained some hold on me. I grew 
less repressed in manner, more ardent in 
looks. I lost my old desire not to mag- 
nify what I felt. The coquetry in her 
waged now an equal battle with timidity. 

“You're sure you like me?” she asked. 

“Ts it incredible? Have they never 
told you how pretty you are?” 
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‘She laughed nervously but-with evident 
pleasure; her eyes were bright with ex- 
citement. I held: out my hands, and she 
put hers into them. I drew her to me 
and kissed her lightly on the cheek. She 
shrank suddenly away from me, 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said, smiling. 

“T am frightened,” she answered, with 
a look that seemed almost like defiance. 

“Shall we say nothing about it for:a 
little while?” 

This proposal did not seem to attract 
her or to touch the root of the trouble, if 
trouble there were. 

“T must tell mother,” she said. 

“Then we'll tell everybody.” I saw 
her looking at me with earnest anxiety. 
“My dear,” said I, “Fl do what I can to 
make you happy.” 

As we walked back through the wood, 
I allowed myself to fall into a reverie. 
My thoughts fled back to previous love 
makings and, having traveled through 
these, fixed themselves on Varvilliers. It 
was but two days since I sent him a 
letter almost asserting that the task was 
impossible to achieve; he would laugh 
when he heard of its so speedy accom- 
plishment. I began in my own mind to 
tell him about it, for I had come to like 
telling him my states of feeling and no 
doubt often bored him with them; but he 
seemed to understand them and his in- 
stant minimizing of their importance I 
found a comfort. I had indeed almost 
followed the advice he would have given 
me, almost taken her up and kissed her, 
and there ended the matter. 


(To be continued.) 


HONEY AND SALT, 


RosE leaf damsel, tell me this— 
You with your seventeen years— 
How much honey is in a kiss, 
And how much salt in tears? 


“Nay,” she said, “such words, I wis, 
Are not for my maiden ears. 

How should I know the sweet of a kiss 
Or the bitterness of tears?” 


White haired woman whose grief and bliss 
Overrun seventy years, 

Tell me true, does the sweet of a kiss 
Outweigh the bitter of tears ? 


“Yea,” she said, “ but the bitterness 
Enmixed with the sweet appears. 
My life’s most tender and treasured kiss 
“Is kept in the brine of tears.” 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
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HAVANA, IN WHICH ARE THE GRAVES OF THE 


MAINE VICTIMS. 


CUBA UNDER AMERICAN RULE. 


BY WALSTEIN ROOT.* 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF CHANGE 


THROUGH WHICH CUBA IS PASSING 


TODAY — WHAT OUR 


GOVERNMENT HAS DONE FOR THE ISLAND, AND WHY IT IS NOT SATISFIED WITH 
AMERICAN CONTROL. 


OR more than five months now the 
military forces of the American 
government have ruled the island of Cuba. 
They came here after centuries of un- 
righteous despotism, at a time when war 
had worn the country’s resources thread- 
bare, and when the people who were left 
after the Spanish rule of ruin were almost 
beside themselves with poverty and 
misery. It was necessary to take hold 
with a strong hand and to establish a 
government which might enable the 
people of the island to stagger to their 
feet and to decide for themselves, when 
the atmosphere should be cleared of its 
distracting influences, under what flag 
and under what form of government they 
should prefer to live. 
This has been done, and so far as the 
actual work of reconstruction is con- 
cerned, it has been well done. The con- 


dition of the Cuban people today, in every 
one of the six provinces of the island, is 
immeasurably superior to that in which 
we found them on the day when Spain’s 
flag was lowered forever in the western 
continent. They have more real liberty, 
more rights, and fewer burdens, than ever 
in Cuba’s history, notwithstanding the 
fact that the logic of the situation has 
made it necessary to maintain in force, 
for the time being, the old Spanish laws. 

To be sure, there are burdens still and 
wrongs still, and there must be, in all 
probability, for many years to come. The 
undoing of all the evils of the past can- 
not be accomplished with a stroke of the 
pen, no matter how mighty the power 
that wields it, without a lapse into chaos 
far worse than existing error. So in the 
full comprehension of this condition, the 
American military authorities, under the 


* Mr. Root is the New York Szz’s resident correspondent at Havana, and writes as an experienced journalist and an 


eyewitness of the conditions he describes. 
Mrs. O. E. Wood. 
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direction of Major General 
Brooke, have labored pa- 
tiently and persistently in 
the face of calumny and 
discontent and friction, not 
only from Cubans and 
Spaniards, but from Amer- 
icans as well, to attain the 
end set up as the goal in 
General Brooke’s _ initial 
proclamation, dated Ha- 
vana, January 1, 1899. 

In that paper it was 
stated that the object of 
the present government 
was “to give protection 
to the people, security to 
person and property, to 
restore confidence, to en- 
courage the people to re- 
sume the pursuits of peace, 
to build up waste planta- 
tions, to resume commercial traffic, and 
to afford full protection in the exercise 
of all civil and religious rights.” To 
this end, General Brooke went on to say, 
the United States would endeavor to 
work through the channels of civil ad- 
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ministration, with the preservation of the 
civil and criminal laws of Spain, modified 
from time to time as the interest of good 
government demanded. 

The proclamation was satisfactory to 
the Cubans. It has been carried out in 
letter and in spirit so far as has been pos- 
sible by a military commander, unclothed 
with power to determine in any way the 
political future of the island. Imme- 
diately upon his assuming control, General 
Brooke began the formation of a civil 
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government—not such as we Americans 
might choose, but one suited to the char- 
acter and customs of the people. At the 
same time he confirmed in office all the 
Spanish appointees. This was a disap- 
pointment to Cubans, but it was neces- 
sary, for it prevented a scramble for office 
anda tangle in administrative affairs that 
would have been hopelessly confusing. 
With his civil government formed, the 
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up, and a complete revision of all assess- 
ments was made, at the cost of immense 
labor. The outrageous imposts of the 
Spaniards were in many cases entirely 
abolished, and in others so lowered as to 
come within the range of right and 
reason. Municipalities which were han- 
pered by suits for debts saddled upon 
them by the Spaniards for war purposes 
were relieved by an order preventing 


INSURGENT SOLDIERS ENTERING HAVANA TO FORM AN ESCORT TO GENERAL GOMEZ (MARCH, 1899). 


military governor began, slowly, and with 
a conservatism that was utterly incom- 
prehensible to the fiery Cuban character, 
to reach out upon all sides, perfecting 
his system, as outlined by himself and his 
advisers, and rectifying wrongs as they 
came to his notice. Civil governors for 
the various provinces were appointed, 
and the provincial deputations, which had 
been advisory to the governors, were 
abolished. The first act was a conces- 
sion to what might be called the province 
or states rights idea, made because it 
had been part of the old system. The 
second was a step in counter action, in 
order that the spirit of sectionalism 
might not grow too strong in so small a 
country. 

The question of taxation was taken 


civil action, until some plan of settlement 
could be determined upon, and many 
taxes which had formerly gone to the 
state were turned over to the munici- 
palities, that they might meet their 
obligations as they occurred under the 
new régime. 

Courts were stopped from prosecuting 
persons charged with committing crimes 
during the war while in actual military 
service, for no sooner did the Americans 
come into power than all sorts of private 
revenges were plotted by both Spaniards 
and Cubans through the instrumentality 
of corrupt courts. The regulation of 
cemeteries was another important ques- 
tion dealt with. The church was left in 
control of those owned entirely by it, but 
the questions of police and hygiene were 
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“put under the direction of the civil 
authorities, and each municipality was 
ordered to establish immediately a civil 
cemetery. School teachers, who had 
always been robbed by the Spaniards by 
means of deductions from salary for an 
alleged pension fund and for material for 
use in the schools, were protected by a 
revocation of authority to commit such 
robberies. 

The principle of church and _ state 
separation, so dear to all Americans, was 
again exemplified by the military govern- 
ment in taking from the 
ecclesiastical courts the 
right of divorce and nulli- 
fication of marriage and 
placing these matters sole- 
ly within the jurisdiction 
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obtained is best or not. The consensus 
of opinion here seems to be that it is an 
unwise one. Many of the creditors, even, 
would have preferred the measure advo- 
cated by General Brooke, which granted 
a longer term than two years for the 
payments, with discriminations in favor of 
properties which were the more seriously 
damaged. In this matter, as in the 
matter of the distribution of the $3,000,- 
000, which at the time of writing is still 
unsettled, interference from Washington 
seems to have been unfortunate. General 
Brooke has been extremely 
careful in his acts, always 
consulting, where possible, 
with the ablest and best 
men of the island, and so 
far his judgment, fortified 


A BLOCKHOUSE AT BUENA VISTA—A SPECIMEN OF THE LITTLE FORTS BUILT BY THE SPANIARDS AT THE 
INTERSECTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL ROADS AROUND HAVANA. 


of the civil courts. After incessant labor 
for months, a supreme court was organ- 
ized, and able lawyers from the various 
provinces in the island were invested with 
the ermine. Just now it is about to 
begin its work, which will be to supplant 
the Supreme Court of Spain in Cuban 
litigation. 

The question of the payment of mort- 


gages on property ruined by the war was. 
a most difficult and dangerous one. Much 


has been written upon it in the daily press, 
both here and in the United States, so 
that it is pretty thoroughly understood. 
It is hard to say whether the solution 


as it has been with an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining here, has cer- 
tainly appeared sounder than that of his 
superiors at Washington. 

As to the Cuban army, that is a ques- 
tion which has been the most vexing of 
all, because it has been so complicated 
by agitators and professional politicians. 
The officers, who are to get none of the 
money, have raised such a disturbance 
that the men, for whom the money was 
given, have been almost entirely obscured. 
The delay made necessary by the com- 
pilation of the army rolls has given these 
fellows time to fuss and fulminate until 
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THE RAILWAY STATION ERECTED FOR THE CAMP OF GENERAL LEE’S CORPS AT BUENA VISTA. 
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A CINEMATOGRAPH EXHIBITION OF WAR SCENES, BULL FIGHTS, ETC., IN HAVANA. 





SCENES IN CUBA UNDER THE AMERICAN MILITARY OCCUPATION. 
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THE OFELIA HOSPITAL, AT MARIANAO—A BUILDING ASSIGNED BY 
CAPTAIN GENERAL BLANCO TO DR. PONCE DE LEON, IN AUGUST, 
1898, AS A HOSPITAL FOR WOUNDED INSURGENTS, 

AND SINCE MAINTAINED BY AMERICAN CHARITY. 


now, although General Brooke and 
General Gomez have definitely agreed up- 
on a plan of action, which has been 
sanctioned by Washington, it is impossible 
to tell what is going to happen. It may 
be safely asserted, however, that there 
will be no serious result, because the 
Cuban army is not the Cuban people, and 
whatever the recalcitrant officers may 
do or want to do, they will find no substan- 
tial backing if it 
means armed con- 
flict with the United 
States. 

Not only have the 
prolonged negotia- 
tions over the dis- 
tribution of the 
$3,000,000 been un- 
fortunate, by reason 
of their influence on 
the army, but they 
have delayed other 
matters of more im- 
portance. The al- 
most endless confer- 
ences with General 
Gomez have en- ° 
grossed not only 
General Brooke's 
time and attention, 
but that also of his 
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able assistant adjutant 
general, Major L. W. V. 
kennon, whose knowl- 
‘edge of the Spanish lan- 
guage and laws has made 
him invaluable to his 
chief, especially in the 
study of difficult civil 
problems. In conse- 
quence, other reforms 
have been retarded. 

One question of great 
significance which Gen- 
eral Brooke has in con- 
templation is an_ order 
changing the methods of 
criminal procedure, to 
conform them more near- ~ 
ly to Americanlaws. He 
has planned to abolish the 
repugnant principle of 
incommunicado of which 
we heard so much dur- 
ing the insurrection, to 
establish the right of 
habeas corpus, the right 
of the accused to be faced by his ac- 
cusers, and to destroy the state’s power 
of forcing a witness to testify against 
himself. These changes are perhaps more 
far reaching than any which have yet 
been instituted. They are more essen- 
tially Anglo Saxon in character than any 
of the other reforms, and from the mo- 
ment of their authorization they will be- 
gin to work for the uplifting of the 
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THE BUILDINGS OF A TOBACCO PLANTATION AT MARIANAO. 


common people and the establishment 
among them of faith in American insti- 
tutions. While they have been delayed, 
they have not been stopped. They will 
soon come, and with them others which 
are slowly but surely being developed. 
This brief outline just furnished of 
what has been done does not begin to tell 
the whole story. That would be impos- 
sible in the brief limits of this article. 
There is the reformation in the customs 
service of the island—the change from a 


A SUBURBAN HOUSE AT EL CERRO, FORMERLY THE RESIDENCE OF SENORA HORIN, NOW THAT OF 
POSTMASTER OF HAVANA. 
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policy of utter rottenness to one of hon- 
esty and efficiency. There is the refor- 
mation in the sanitary conditions of the 
city of Havana, under the direct super- 
vision of General Ludlow, acting through 
his chief of sanitation, Major John G. 
Davis. There have not yet been a dozen 
cases of yellow fever in Havana this year 
—a record almost unheard of in this 
former plague stricken city. 

Beyond question, so far 4s the material 
improvement in the condition of the is- 
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land is concerned, General Brooke has 
kept his word—he has furnished the 
Cubans with a good government. He has 
furnished them security to life and prop- 
erty. He has _ stripped 
from their backs the bur- 
dens of an overwhelming 
taxation. He has fed their 
poor, and where it was 
possible he has given the 
idle work. He has en- 
couraged them to build up 
their waste plantations and 
enter into the avenues of 
commerce. They are now 
their own masters, gov- 
erned, if not by their own, 
at least not by our laws, 
administered, too, in the 
main by men of their own 
race; and yet, and yet— 
they are not satisfied. 

Without a single doubt, 
the great mass of the Cuban 
people look upon the Amer- 
ican flag as a blight upon 
the island, and long for 
the day when it shall be 
hauled down. Not one 
man in ten is willing to 
believe in full faith that 
the honesty of the McKin- 
ley administration with ref- 
erence to Cuba is above 
suspicion. They want their independence, 
they want their republic, and they cling 
to this ideal with a persistency which, 
were it in our own race, would call forth 
the highest praise from many who now 
but sneer and jeer at these islanders’ am- 
bitions to be self governed. 

My candid belief is that there is no 
question of annexation on this island. If 
that question exists at all, it exists only 
in the minds of the people of the United 
States. Notwithstanding interviews that 
appear from time to time in the American 
press, emanating from gentlemen who 
have been in Cuba on official or private 
business, to the effect that the substan- 
tial Cubans are in favor of annexation, 
there is no such sentiment here. Who 
are these substantial citizens who want 
annexation? Every paper in Havana is 
wildly opposed to it. Every political fac- 
tion has this opposition as the basis of its 
existence. The Union Club, which com- 
orises within its membership the Cuban 
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aristocracy, the landed gentry of the 
island, is a very hotbed of anti American 
sentiment. 

Here and there, to be sure, there are 





GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE’S HEADQUARTERS AT BUENA VISTA. 


men—students of social life and civiliza- 
tion—men who have lived in England and 
the United States, and have come to 
recognize the superiority of the social 
fabric which makes these two peoples 
dominant in the world today, and they 
will quietly admit their preference for the 
Americanization of Cuba through the in- 
strumentality of annexation. But they 
are few even among these so called sub- 
stantial men of Cuba, and the consensus 
of public sentiment is so overwhelmingly 
anti American that it is the sheerest non- 
sense to talk of annexation, unless it is 
to be accomplished by American bullets 
and bayonets. 

And in this dread, this suspicion, which 
is in the heart of every Cuban, is to be 
found the impelling motive for all the 
fuss and friction and fury that, in one 
form or another, has been existent since 
our flag went up over Morro Castle. The 
Cubans are sentimentalists, and they 
want their republic because for three 
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generations they have fought and suf- 
fered for it; whether it be for weal or 
woe, they want it. They fear the Amer- 
ican. They fear his push, his energy, his 
industry, his capital. They fear that 
with our flag up forever we will crowd in 
here, get possession of the island’s re- 
sources, and push the natives to the wall. 
They dislike the type—strong, robust, 





GENERAL FITZHUGI LEE’S TENT IN THE CAMP OF THE SEVENTH 


CORPS, BUENA VISTA, 


and brusk—forgetful often of the little 
amenities and courtesies of life which 
mean so much to them. They hate him 
for his physical superiority, which laughs 
at the code duello and reaches for the 
point of the jaw. 

The civilization which we would bring 
is strange to them as a race, and better 
though it may be, its very strangeness 
makes it abhorrent. They see it push- 
ing in slowly, in part through the 
agency of military authority, in part 
through the innate active vigor of 
the people who bring it to their doors. 
They realize now that the wave of so 
called Anglo Saxon transformation is 
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upon them, and the Latin in them is re- 
belling. Already the Spaniard seems 
fairer than of yore, and the very laws 
that once were so repugnant to the Cu- 
bans are now beginning to grow in grace 
as the danger of their death by official 
fiat becomes daily more apparent. The 
Latin laws, the Latin customs, the Latin 
language, are in danger. The Northmen 
are knocking at the castle 
doors of the Southmen, and 
the instinct of race preser- 
vation is roused to make 
tribal enemies join hands 
against acommon foe. Not 
yet have the Spaniard and 
the Cuban been able to forget 
the differences of the past. 
The wounds are too deep and 
the time too short for their 
healing, but the tendency is 
already apparent; and the 
Spanish blood in the Cuban 
mulatto, Gualberto Gomez, 
submerged the Cuban patriot 
who had been burned as an 
insurrectionist with hot irons 
in a Spanish prison, when he 
recently appealed to the 
Spaniards of Cuba to join 
with the Cubans to preserve 
the Latin institutions which 
the American domination was 
threatening. 

Hatred of the strong by 
the weak is a form of homage, 
and of that kind America has 
its fill in Cuba today. Grati- 
tude is crushed. They have 
forgotten the millions of 
money and the thousands of 
lives we have expended for 
their cause. They have forgotten that but 
for us the flag of Spain would still be float- 
ing from the heights of El Morro, with the 
brutal Weyler in the palace, as the ex- 
emplar of that type of Latin civilization. 
They have forgotten that we made their 
island free and fed their starving thou- 
sands by both public and private charity, 
because the outraged conscience of an 
enlightened people could not brook such 
butcheries at its very doors. It is almost 
inconceivable, but it is true, and why? 

Ask the Cubans. Call to their minds 
all the sacrifices which we have made in 
their behalf, and they will tell you that it 
was done not for their sake, but for ours. 
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THE GATEWAY OF A RUINED SUBURBAN RESIDENCE AT MARIANAO. 
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THE HOUSE OF A CUBAN PLANTER AT BUENA VISTA, BURNED DURING THE REBELLION. 


CUBA AFTER THE WAR—SCENES OF RUIN IN THE SUBURBS OF HAVANA. 
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THE HOUSE AT LOS QUEMADOS, MARIANAO, USED BY GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE AS HIS PRIVATE 
THE FLAG ON THE RAIL OF THE VERANDA IS THE 


ONE HOISTED OVER 


THE FORTRESS OF CABANAS ON JANUARY 1, 1899. 


They will tell you that they do not believe 
the United States will ever give up the 
island of Cuba. There is the whole situ- 
ation in a nutshell. 

General Brooke has gone on with his 
work of governmental reconstruction, 
daily bettering actual conditions, and yet 





THE TOLEDO PALACE, A CUBAN RESIDENCE, 


USED BY THE 
ASSIGNED TO GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE 


he has failed to keep burning the faith of 
this people in the integrity of his own. 
Every act of his is looked upon with sus- 
picion. Every word from Washington is 
scanned with distrust, and, no matter 
what its purport may be, is taken as an 
indication of the administration’s deter- 


SPANIARDS AS A HOSPITAL, AND NOW 


AS HIS OFFICIAL RESIDENCE. 
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THE “ RECONCENTRADOS” OF TODAY—DISTRIBUTING RATIONS TO DESTITUTE CUBANS. 
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mination to keep its grip upon Cuba. So 
full is the air of these suspicions that 
we find Americans permeated with them. 
We see them sitting around the tables in 
the cafés calmly discussing with them- 
selves the proposition as to whether or 
not the American government intends to 
keep the word it gave to all the world 
when it declared that Cuba’s destiny 
should be left in the hands of her people. 

If General Brooke knows what the Mc- 
Kinley policy is as to this island’s future, 
he does not betray it. He goes stolidly 
along, acting solely as a military com- 


mander, following the lines laid down for. 


himself in his proclamation, which con- 
tained no hint of politics. Herein, then, 
has been the whole weakness of our pol- 
icy. If we find Americans suspicious of 
the administration’s plans, there should be 
no wonder that the Cubans are of the 
same mind; and until the Americans get 
out, or furnish indisputable evidence of 
their intention to do so, this feeling is 
bound to grow in strength. Until that 
time there can be no such thing as confi- 
dence, and business cannot revive with 
vigor, for prosperity follows only in the 
wake of settled conditions. 


It is marvelous and even shameful that 
such distrust should exist, because the 
very character of the reflection is an in- 
sult to the American people; but that it 
does exist, and that it is almost wholly 
responsible for the present troubles of the 
situation, are facts that can scarcely be 
disputed. 

The United States has done a great 
good here in Cuba. It has lifted up a 
stricken people, and put the reins of 
government into their unpractised hands, 
in so far as it has been safe to do so. It 
is daily increasing the scope of this 
power, as the Cubans show themselves 
capable of receiving it. It has kept down 
the carpet bagger rushing here for em- 
ployment, until the howl has been raised 
by indignant Americans that Americans 
are being discriminated against. It has 
given a Cuba for the Cubans at the cost 
of much patience and toil; and still it finds 
itself, without a breath of scandal or a 
charge of corruption, an unwelcome bene- 
factor, because of so strange a silence at 
Washington that even the most loyal 
citizen of his country hesitates to hold 
implicit confidence in his nation’s world 
made promise. 
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From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago. 


QUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH 


THE 


UNITED STATES WON SO REMARKABLE A 


TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION—THE TENTH 
INSTALMENT NARRATES THE LAST DAYS OF THE WAR IN 
PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE story of the Porto Rico campaign 
recalls the proverb which says that 

the happiest nation is the one that has 
the least history. Its brief annals are not 
lengthened by any record of sufferings 
and difficulties like those that made the 
story of Santiago. General Miles’ well 
laid plans were carried out with almost 


clock-like precision, and in the nineteen 
days between the landing at Guanica and 
the end of the war his four advancing col- 
umns occupied about one third of the is- 
land, with the insignificant loss of three 
men killed and forty wounded. 

General Schwan, with the westernt.ost 
column—consisting of the Eleventh In- 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES VERNON GRIDLEY, WHO COMMANDED ADMIRAL 
DEWEY’S FLAGSHIP, THE OLYMPIA, IN THE BATTLE OF 
MANILA BAY, AND WHO DIED AT KOBE, JAPAN, 


JUNE 4, 1898. 


fantry (Colonel De Russy), Troop A of the 
Fifth Cavalry, a battery of Gatling guns, 
and two of field artillery, a total of 1,447 
men, with a few native guides — left 


Yauco on August 9. At San German, 
which was reached next morning, he 
heard that the garrison of Mayaguez— 
eleven hundred Spanish regulars of the 
Alfonso XIII regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Soto, and a few volunteers—was 
coming out to meet him. 


SCHWAN’S FIGHT AT HORMIGUERO. 


Moving on down the valley of the 
Rio Grande, the American advance guard 
encountered the enemy at Hormiguero, 


about four miles from Maya- 
guez. Here the Spaniards 
were posted on a hillside com- 
manding the valley, and their 
fire caused a few casualties 
while Schwan’s men were dis- 
covering their position and 
deploying for an _ attack. 
Turning into the fields on 
both sides of the road — 
planted with sugar cane, and 
intersected by creeks and 
wire fences — the American 
soldiers pushed steadily for- 
ward; the Gatling guns, un- 
der Lieutenant Maginnis of 
the Eleventh, moved with the 
firing line, and the artillery 
was brought to bear from the 
foothills. The Spaniards, who 
had the advantage of position, 
but were outnumbered and had 
no guns, made a feeble resist- 
ance and a precipitate re- 
treat. Schwan’s losses in the 
skirmish were one man killed 
and sixteen wounded; the 
enemy’s he estimated at fifty 
killed and wounded. 

Early next day (August 11) 
the American troops entered 
Mayaguez, a city of 22,000 
people, and the chief seaport 
on the west coast of Porto 
Rico. The inhabitants re- 
ceived them with every dem- 
onstration of satisfaction. 
The garrison had retreated 
by a road running inland 
toward Lares, and Schwan’s 
first intention was to hurry 
on in pursuit; but the settle- 
ment of affairs in Mayaguez demanded 
attention; his men were tired, the roads 
were poor, and drenching rains helped 
to make operations difficult. He de- 
cided to send out a flying column, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Burke of thé Eleventh, 
to follow the enemy. 

With seven hundred men—six com- 
panies of his regiment, a platoon of cav- 
alry, and another of artillery—Burke set 
out on the morning of the 12th. That 
night, after pushing all day along a road 
that climbed into the mountains, he had 
bivouacked in the trail, when news 
reached him that the Spaniards had 
assembled from one to two thousand men 
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at Las Marias, and were preparing to 
make a stand. He sent a courier back to 
Jeneral Schwan with this information, 
adding that he proposed to move forward 
at daybreak and:attack the enemy. 
Fearing that Burke’s force might. be 
inadequate, Schwan promptly hurried after 
him with the cavalry troop, ordering 
Colonel De Russy to follow as rapidly as 
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possible with the rest of the brigade. He 
found the advance guard drawn up on the, 
crest of a ridge, firing upon the Span- 
iards, who held the opposite hill and were 
scattered in the valley between. Through 
the valley ran a swift and deep mountain 
torrent, the Rio Prieto, which most of 
Colonel Soto’s men had crossed, but some 
had been unable to cross. After a brisk 
exchange of shots, the main body con- 
tinued its retreat, leaving the rearguard, 
utterly disorganized, to hide in the woods, 
where forty prisoners were rounded up 
by the American cavalry. Colonel Soto 
was found in a peasant’s cottage, dis- 
abled by an injury; his second in com- 
mand was also among the prisoners. 
Schwan was ready to move on early 
the next morning (Sunday, August 14) to 
attack Lares—which would no doubt have 
proved easy prey—when he received word 
that the peace protocol had been signed 
the day before, and he had to recall his or- 
ders for an advance. “No troops,” he says, 
“ever suspended with a worse grace.” 


THE MARCH OF HENRY’S COLUMN. 


No fighting at all fell to Garretson’s 
brigade, which, with General Henry as di- 
9M 
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vision commander, left Ponce on August 8. 
Its movements were slower than Henry 
had anticipated. He had nothing but 
ox carts to carry his supplies through a 
hilly country where pack trains would 
have given better service. Besides a bat- 
talion of the Nineteenth Infantry and a 
small mounted detachment—Troop A of 
the Second Cavalry—his force consisted 
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of two unseasoned volunteer regiments, 
the Sixth Illinois and the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts. The discipline of the latter 
had been unsatisfactory both in the 
skirmish of July 26 at Yauco and during 
the march to Ponce. At Ponce several 
of the officers, who had been ordered be- 
fore a board of inquiry, resigned their 
commissions, and since then its morale 
had improved; but on the first day’s 
march northward Henry reports that 
there was much straggling in the brigade, 
“new shoes being the alleged cause.” 
Only nine miles were covered on the 8th, 
and the troops did not reach Adjuntas 
until August 10. On the 13th, when_,the 
order to discontinue hostilities came, 
Henry was at Utuado with his regulars 
and two battalions of the Massachusetts 
men, preparing to advance upon Arecibo, 
where there was a small body of Span- 
iards; Garretson, with the rest of the 
brigade, was still at Adjuntas. 
Meanwhile, after some delay in the 
landing of the necessary supplies and ma- 
terial at Ponce, Ernst’s brigade—the 
Sixteenth Pennsylvania (Colonel Hulings), 
the Second Wisconsin (Colonel Born), and 
the Third Wisconsin (Colonel Moore), with 
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two batteries, Potts’ and Anderson’s, both 
commanded by Major Lancaster—had ad- 
vanced along the main highway across 
the island, running eastward and north- 
ward to San Juan. Before leaving Ponce 
the volunteers exchanged their Springfield 
rifles for Krag-Jorgensens. On August 7 
the Wisconsin regiments and the artillery 
were within four miles of Coamo, with the 
Pennsylvanians about two miles behind 
them. 

On that afternoon General Wilson, the 
division commander, came out from Ponce. 
From deserters and friendly natives he 
had full information of the Spaniards’ 
movements. They were preparing to 
meet him near Aibonito, at the highest 
point on the road, where it crosses the 
mountain ridge that parallels the south 
coast of the island. Here they had some 
2,000 troops in a strong natural position, 
which they were further strengthening 
with batteries and intrenchments. At 
Coamo, where the road first reaches the 
hills, was an outpost held by about 
250 men. This, too, was a _ strong 
position, not to be taken by direct as- 
sault without risk of serious loss, and 
General Wilson planned a turning move- 
ment. 


THE CAPTURE OF COAMO. 


On the evening of the 8th the Penn- 
sylvania regiment struck into a hill trail 
north of the road, which had been re- 
connoitered by Lieutenant Colonel Biddle 
and other staff officers. After bivouack- 
ing in the hills, the march was resumed 
before daybreak, and at eight o’clock next 
morning Colonel Hulings’ men reached a 
point commanding the San Juan road in 
the rear of Coamo. The Spaniards were 
already retreating, Major Lancaster’s 
guns having opened upon them in front. 
A few escaped toward Aibonito; but their 
commander, Major Martinez, who exposed 
himself with reckless gallantry, was shot 
down, and after returning the Pennsyl- 
vanians’ fire till their position was evi- 
dently hopeless, the main body gave up 
the fight, waving hats and handkerchiefs in 
token of surrender. The Pennsylvanians, 
who had had the fight practically to 
themselves, marched back into Coamo with 
167 prisoners. Their loss was only six 
wounded; the Spaniards had six killed and 
about thirty wounded. 

A bridge over a deep ravine before 
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Coamo had been destroyed, but General 
Wilson saved several others on the road 
to Aibonito by sending out a mounted de- 
tachment—Troop C of the New York 
cavalry, under Captain Clayton — in 
prompt pursuit of the fleeing enemy. 
Five and a half miles beyond Coamo the 
troopers came under fire from the Spanish 
batteries on Asomante Hill, commanding 
the highway where it winds up to the 
summit of the divide, over which it passes 
to the village of Aibonito; and here the 
American cavalrymen were ordered to re- 
main as an outpost. 

During the 10th and 11th General 
Wilson was bringing up his forces and 
reconnoitering. He found a serious task 
before him. The Spaniards’ position gave 
them a plunging fire down the steep road, 
and the American artillery could not be 
brought to bear except with the disadvan- 
tage of firing from points several hundred 
feet lower than the enemy’s guns. On 
both sides of the road the ground was 
broken by deep and precipitous ravines. 
Nevertheless General Wilson decided that 
another flanking movement was practi- 
cable, and ordered Ernst to be ready, on 
the morning of the 13th, to take a moun- 
tain trail branching to the left and run- 
ning westward and northward over the 
divide to Barranquito, whence Aibonito 
could be taken in the rear. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th, to engage the 
Spaniards’ attention and develop their 
strength, Major Lancaster took a field 
battery to a hilltop on the left of the 
road and opened fire on the works on 
Asomante and the adjoining hill of El 
Penon. At first the Spanish guns replied 
feebly, and Major Lancaster thought he 
had silenced them; but after an hour’s 
firing, when his ammunition was running 
low, the enemy apparently received rein- 
forcements, and he found his battery the 
target of a hail of shells and bullets, his 
smoke powder helping the Spaniards to 
get his range. His position was evidently 
untenable, and the guns were withdrawn, 
Lieutenant Hains, who commanded one of 
them, being shot through the body, 
and the battery’s whole loss being one 
man killed and six wounded, one mortally. 

Knowing that he might at any moment 
receive news of an armistice, General 
Wilson delayed Ernst’s flanking movement 
and sent a flag of truce to the Spanish 
lines with a demand for surrender. The 











message was forwarded to San Juan, to 
the captain general, whose reply, received 
early the next morning (August 13) was 
a curt refusal; and Ernst was on the point 
of starting when General Miles tele- 
graphed from Ponce the order to suspend 
operations. 


BROOKE'S ADVANCE FROM ARROYO. 


General Brooke’s advance, too, was 
halted at the very moment when a sharp 
fight was imminent. His disembarkation 
at Arroyo was slow, there being no wharf 
and few available boats, and two of his 
transports. being delayed by running 
aground at Ponce. On August 5 the in- 
fantry was ready to move, and that morn- 
ing General Hains marched upon Guayama 
with the Fourth Ohio (Colonel Coit) and 
the Third Illinois (Colonel Bennitt), the 
former leading the way. About a mile 
from the town the Ohioans encountered a 
small number of Spaniards, who fired a 
few shots and retreated through Guayama, 
of which the Americans took possession. 
Just beyond the town, on the road to 
Cayey, there was another skirmish, the 
enemy being dispersed again by the Ohio 
regiment’s dynamite guns. 

No further advance was made till the 
8th, when General Hains ordered a com- 
pany of the Fourth Ohio to reconnoiter 
towards Cayey. Colonel Coit took two 
companies, and three miles out they came 
under a sharp fire from Spaniards posted 
on a hill commanding the road, near the 
village of Pablo Vasquez. The enemy had 
the range accurately, and the reconnoiter- 
ing party could do nothing but seek shel- 
ter and then fall back, which they did with 
five men wounded. They met the rest of 
the regiment, with the dynamite guns, 
hurrying out to support them, an alarm- 
ing report of disaster having reached 
Guayama. 

Again General Brooke was forced to 
wait, in order to get his cavalry and ar- 
tillery ashore and to the front. On the 
12th he issued orders for an attack, his 
plan being to threaten the Spanish posi- 
tion with the Third Illinois, a battalion of 
the Fourth Pennsylvania, and a couple of 
batteries, while General Hains, with the 
Fourth Ohio, marched northward into the 
hills to take it in the rear. Hains set out 
early next morning, and was close upon 
the enemy—who would seemingly have 
been taken by surprise, and could scarcely 
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have escaped capture, Brooke’s guns being 
ready to open fire upon them in front— 
when a staff officer overtook him with 
news of the signing of the protocol. 


THE MANILA CAMPAIGN. 


Like the invasion of Porto Rico, te 
campaign which completed Dewey’s tri- 
umph in Manila Bay by forcing the sur- 
render of the Philippine capital involved 
little actual fighting; but it was interest- 
ing in a military sense, from the novelty 
and the difficulty of the work it set before 
the American army, and its political im- 
portance was still more momentous. It 
marked, indeed, a new era of history for 
the United States, setting its flag over a 
great empire in the eastern hemisphere, 
and making it no longer an American 
power merely, but a world power. 

Very few Americans, even among those 
in authority at Washington, realized this 
in the early days of May, 1898, when hur- 
ried preparations to follow up Dewey’s 
victory were afoot. The irresistible logic 
of events—destiny, if the term be pre- 
ferred—was swiftly making obsolete the 
policy that had guided American states- 
manship for more than a century; yet it 
is hard to single out any precise point as 
that of the new departure. Dewey’s in- 
structions (cabled from Washington on 
April 24) were to “commence operations, 
particularly against the Spanish fleet.” A 
previous telegram (February 25) warned 
him that in case of war his duty would be 
“offensive operations in Philippine Is- 
lands.” No despatch, or at least no pub- 
lished despatch, gave any more explicit 
order for an attack upon Manila, and the 
conquest of the islands can hardly have 
been a long preconceived plan of the ad- 
ministration that stood committed to a 
declaration that by the American code of 
morality the annexation of another 
power’s territory would be “criminal ag- 
gression.”* 

That a land campaign in the Philippines 
had not been reckoned among the proba- 
ble developments of the war is shown by 
the fact that during April the country’s 
whole military resources had been con- 
centrated in the East and South, the Pa- 
cific coast being practically stripped of 
men and material. General Shafter, com- 
manding the Department of California, 


” * President McKinley’s message to Congress, De- 
cember 6, 1897. 
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had gone to Tampa with his whole staff 
and most of the troops of his command, 
leaving only the Fourteenth Infantry 
(Colonel Thomas M. Anderson, then sta- 
tioned in Alaska) and part of the Third 
Artillery (Colonel Marcus P. Miller), the 
] tter a force quite insufficient to man 
the defenses of San Francisco. 


THE ARMY’S PROBLEMATICAL TASK. 


On May 7, with Dewey’s first announce- 
ment of his victory, there came another 
despatch saying: 

I control bay completely and can take city at “ 


time, but I have not sufficient men to hold. 
Will ammunition be sent? 


Secretary Long immediately replied: 


The Charleston will leave at once with what 
ammunition she can carry. Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company's steamer Peking will follow with ammu- 
nition and supplies. Will take troops unless you 
telegraph otherwise. How many will you require? 


Dewey’s answer went from Cavite on 
May 13, and from Hong Kong two days 
later: 

I believe the Spanish governor general will be 
obliged to surrender soon. I can take Manila at 
any moment. To retain possession and thus con- 
trol Philippine Islands would require, in my best 
judgment, well equipped force of 5,000 men... . 
Spanish force is estimated 10,000 men. The rebels 
are reported 30,000. 


With such an estimate of the situation 
—by no means an accurate one—coming 
from the admiral, it is not strange that 
in the United States there should have 
been divergent opinions as to the task an 
army expedition would have to face and 
the force it would require. General 
Miles seems to have been the first to for- 
mulate a plan of operation. On May 3, 
when Dewey’s victory was known, though 
not officially reported, he wrote to the 
Secretary of War: 

I have the honor to recommend that General 
Thomas M. Anderson be sent to occupy the 
Philippine Islands, in command of the following 
troops: two battalions Fourteenth Infantry, two 
troops Fourth Cavalry, one regiment of infantry, 
California volunteers; two batteries heavy artillery, 
California volunteers; one regiment of infantry, 
Washington volunteers; the troops to go with all 
the necessary appliances, supplies, and equipment. 


Miles has been criticised for so greatly 
underestimating the force needed at 
Manila, just as Sampson received censure 
for his statement that ten thousand 
soldiers could take Santiago in forty eight 
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hours; but he might reply that his figures 
agree closely with Dewey’s. 

On May 11 Major General Wesley 
Merritt, then commanding the Depart- 
ment of the East, was summoned to 
Washington, and on the 12th it was an- 
nounced that he had been appointed to 
command an army corps—the Eighth 
Corps—to be organized immediately for 
service in the Philippines. General Mer- 
ritt was fortunately unwilling to under- 
take an almost unknown task with a mere 
handful of men, and requested (May 13) 
a total force of 14,400, including more 
than 6,000 regulars. Two days later, 
after some further study of the situaticn, 
he wrote to the President that still more 
men might be needed, adding, with re- 
markable foresight: 

It seems more than probable that we will have 


the so called insurgents to fight as well as the 
Spaniards. 


In answer to a recommendation from 
Miles that only two regiments of regular 
infantry should be allowed him, instead 
of the four he had requested, Merritt 
wrote on May 17: 

Two regiments of regular infantry, two thirds of 
a regiment of regular cavalry, and two light bat- 
teries is a very small proportion of the forty two 
regular regiments in the army when the work to be 
done consists of conquering a territory 7,000 miles 
from our base, defended by a regularly trained and 
acclimated army of from 10,000 to 25,000 men, and 
inhabited by 14,000,000 of people, the majority of 
whom will regard us with the intense hatred born 
of race and religion. 

My letters of May 13 and 15 give the composi- 
tion and minimum strength of the regular force I 
deem necessary. 


Merritt’s view prevailed at Washington, 
and orders were finally issued that 
20,000 men should be assembled and 
equipped at San Francisco, and sent 
across the Pacific as fast as transports 
could be secured. Organizing work was 
at once begun—or rather had already 
been begun—under Colonel Anderson, now 
promoted to a brigadier generalship, and 
General Merriam, who had _ succeeded 
Shafter in San Francisco; and on May 25 
the advance guard of the expedition—the 
first soldiers the young republic of the 
west had ever sent into the ancient lands 
of the east—sailed from the Golden Gate. 
It consisted of the First California (Col- 
onel Smith), the Second Oregon (Colonel 
Summers), and six companies of the Four- 
teenth Infantry, in all 2,491 men, under 











General Anderson, in three transports, the 
City of Sidney, the Australia, and the 
City of Peking. 


THE CAPTURE OF GUAM BY THE CHARLESTON, 


At Honolulu, where the transports put 
in for coal, they found the cruiser Charles- 
ton, which left San Francisco a few days 
before them, waiting to serve as their 
escort. They carried an order from 
Secretary Long to Captain Glass of the 
Charleston—there being no cable to 
Hawaii—instructing him to seize the 
island of Guam, in the Ladrones, on his 
way to Manila.* The expedition left 
Honolulu on June 4, and reached Guam 
on the morning of the 20th. Captain 
Glass first visited Agafia, the capital, 
whose port he found entirely empty; then 
—in search of a Spanish gunboat of which 
he had heard rumors at Honolulu—he 
took the Charleston into the picturesque 
harbor of San Luis d’ Apra, a deep, nar- 
row inlet commanded by high cliffs. The 
chart showed fortifications—Fort Santi- 
ago and Fort Santa Cruz—but these 
proved to be nothing more than aban- 
doned ruins; and the only vessel in 
the harbor was a small Japanese trader. 
No Spanish man of war had called at 
the island for eighteen months; no news 
had come from the outer world since 
April 14, and the exiles who formed 
Spain’s garrison in this remote speck of 
Jand knew nothing of the war with the 
United States. They had no defenses; the 
only cannon in Guam were four little cast 
iron antiquities once used for saluting, 
but condemned as unsafe even for that 
peaceful purpose. 

Captain Glass fired a shot or two at 
the fortifications before he discovered 
that they were deserted, and the sound 
of his guns brought out two officers in a 
boat, who were mightily surprised to find 
themselves prisoners. They were paroled 
and sent ashore to summon the governor, 
Lieutenant Colonel Marina, from Agajfia. 
That official replied that the Spanish law 
forbade him to board a foreign vessel, 
but he would be pleased to confer with 
Captain Glass on shore. The captain’s 


*The Ladrone or Marianne Islands had belonged to 
Spain ever since their discovery by Magellan in 1521. They 
consist of fifteen islets scattered in a broken line from 
north to south, with a total area of 420 square miles and a 
population of about 10,000. Guam, the most important is- 
land, which was the seat of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment, lies at the southern end of the chain, nine hundred 
miles north of the equator and thirteen hundred east of the 
nearest of the Philippines. 
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answer was a note sent ashore on the 
following morning, with a landing party 
under Lieutenant Braunersreuther, giving 
Marina half an hour to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. No resistance was possible; 
the garrison—sixty Spaniards and a few 
native soldiers—was disarmed ; the Span- 
iards were taken on board the Sydney; 
and on the 22d the four ships resumed their 
voyage, entering Manila Bay on June 30. 


THE SITUATION AT MANILA. 


Here the situation had changed little 
since the destruction of Montojo’s fleet 
two months before. Rear Admiral Dewey 
(promoted to that rank May 7) had been 
waiting in the bay, in possession of the 
Cavite arsenal and of the fortifications on 
the island of Corregidor, and with Manila 
itself, rigidly blockaded, lying at the 
mercy of his guns. He had lost one of 
his officers, Captain Gridley of the 
Olympia, through illness,* the vacant 
place being taken by Captain Lamberton, 
who had been serving on the flagship as 
the admiral’s chief of staff. Commander 
Wood, of the Petrel, was put in charge of 
the station at Cavite, which was well 
equipped with storehouses and barracks, 
and with machine shops that proved very 
useful for small repairs to the squadron. 
On May 12 another prize was captured— 
the Spanish gunboat Callao, which 
steamed into the bay in ignorance of 
Dewey’s presence there. 

The position of the Manila garrison 
was a desperate one. In the harbor were 
Dewey’s ships; on the landward side they 
were hemmed in by the insurgents, who 
had pushed their lines close up to the 
city, and who mustered about fourteen 
thousand men, commanded by General 
Emilio Aguinaldo. This remarkable young 
Filipino leader, who has since been the 
author of such disasters to his country- 
men and so much suffering and loss to the 
American troops, landed at Cavite on 
May 19, having being brought from Hong 
Kong on the Nanshan, sent for despatches. 
Negotiations with him had been begun in 
April by United States Consul Pratt at 
Singapore. Mr. Pratt sent him to Hong 
Kong, where he met two other consuls— 
Oscar F. Williams, of Manila, who had 


* Captain Gridley was “condemned by a medical survey” 
—to use the cynical sounding phrase that ends the career of 
many a brave sailor who has served his country well—in 
May, and was ordered home. He died on the way, at Kobe 
Japan, June 4. 
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just left his post (April 23) on the decla- 
ration of war, and Rounsevelle Wildman, 
of Hong Kong. Aguinaldo afterwards 
asserted that these officials promised him 
that their government would assist him 
to establish the independent republic 
for which he had long been fighting; but 
his allegations cannot be credited in the 
face of their emphatic denials, and of 
Dewey’s repeated and explicit assertion 
that no pledges of any sort were given. 
The admiral thus described his relations 
with the insurgent leader on June 27, in 
answer to an inquiry from Washington: 


Aguinaldo, insuygent leader, with thirteen of his 
staff, arrived May 19, by permission, on Nanshan. 
Established self Cavite, outside arsenal, under the 
protection of our guns, and organized his army. I 
have had several conferences with him, generally of 
a personal nature. Consistently I have refrained 
from assisting him in any way with the force under 
my command, and on several occasions I have de- 
clined requests that I should do so, telling him the 
squadron could not act until the arrival of the 
United States troops. At the same time I have 
given him to understand that I consider insur- 
gents as friends, being opposed to a common 
enemy. Aguinaldo has acted independently of the 
squadron, but has kept me advised of his progress, 
which has been wonderful. I have allowed to pass 
by water recruits, arms, and ammunition, and to 
take such Spanish arms and ammunition from the 
arsenal as he needed. Have advised frequently to 
conduct the war humanely, which he has done in- 
variably. My relations with him are cordial, but I 
am not in his confidence. The United States has 
not been bound in any way to assist insurgents by 
any actor promises, and he is not, to my knowledge, 
committed to assist us. I believe he expects to 
capture Manila without my assistance, but doubt 
ability, they not yet having many guns. In my opin- 
jon, these people are far superior in their intelli- 
gence and more capable of self government than the 
natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races. 


SPAIN’S ATTEMPT TO RELIEVE MANILA. 


Immediately after the battle of May 1, 
and before the naval weakness of the 
Spaniards was fully understood, there 
were rumors that they would make an 
effort to retrieve their first great disas- 
ter. When Cervera left the Cape Verde 
Islands, one of the many conflicting re- 
ports, or conjectures, as to his destina- 
tion was that he was bound for the east, 
to attack the American fleet with what 
would indeed have been an overwhelming 
force. On May 12 Secretary Long cabled 
to Dewey that the whereabouts of the 
powerful Spanish squadron was still un- 
known; but that day its arrival at Mar- 
tinique was reported by Captain Cotton of 
the Harvard. 
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Although it had sent the flower of its 
navy to sure destruction in the West 
Indies, instead of probable success in the 
Philippines, the Madrid government, .it 
soon appeared, still entertained the idea 
that it could save Manila. Its attempt 
proved an utterly feeble one, and effected 
nothing save to expose its lack of re- 
sources and the almost ludicrous incom- 
petence of the directors of its military 
policy. In the whole story of Spanish 
weakness and failure, the adventures of 
Camara’s squadron form the most pitiable 
chapter. _. 

During May and June there were active 
preparations at the Cadiz navy yard— 
watched, during part of the time, by two 
young American officers, Ensigns W. H. 
Buck and H. H. Ward of the Bureau of 
Navigation, who had volunteered for 
secret service duty—to equip for foreign 
service all the war ships that could be 
sent to sea. The available vessels in- 
cluded two battleships—the old 9,900 ton 
Pelayo, and the Emperador Carlos V, 
a fine new ship of 9,235 tons, whose 
armament was still incomplete; the two 
armed auxiliaries Rapido and Patriota, 
formerly the Hamburg American liners 
Normannia and Columbia; and several tor- 
pedo boats and destroyers, of the class 
whose inefficiency, in Spanish hands, was 
demonstrated at Santiago. On June 
17 it was reported that a squadron under 
Admiral Camara had left Cadiz, sailing 
eastward; on the 19th it had reached 
Cartagena. As far back as May 20 Sec- 
retary Long had warned Dewey that there 
were rumors of such a movement; but on 
May 29 he had cabled: 


There is no Spanish force en route to Philippine 
Islands. 


Even when Camara’s sailing was reported, 
it was not believed at Washington that 
he would actually leave the Spanish coast. 
On June 22 Secretary Long telegraphed 
to Dewey:* 

Our special agents report Camara’s fleet at Car- 


tagena, Spain. It is thought reliable information. 
His future destination not ascertained yet. 


That there was no alarm at Washington 
is shown by the secretary’s despatch of 
the same date to Sampson at Santiago: 


* Correspondence between Dewey and Washington went 
through the American consulate at Hong Kong. requiring 
from two to five days to pass between Hong Kong and 
Manila. The McCulloch and Dewey’s supply ships made 
frequent voyages to and fro with despatches. 
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‘Spanish fleet at Cartagena, Spain; movement 
probably made to satisfy people. This information 
probably reliable. 


As a matter of fact, Camara passed Cape 
Bon, in Tunis, on the 22d, and on the 
26th he appeared off Port Said, at the 
northern end of the Suez Canal. Sagasta, 
the Spanish premier, announced in the 
Cortes, on the 23d—the legislature was 
dissolved on the following day—that 
Manila was the objective point of the 
expedition. On the 25th, and again on 
the 27th, Secretary Long cabled the 
news to Dewey. 


DEWEY’S INTENDED RETREAT. 


Admiral Dewey is established in the 
popular regard as so invincible a hero 
that many Americans, no doubt, vaguely 
assume that if Camara had reached Manila 
he would have been destroyed as speedily 
as was Montojo’s feeble fleet. They may 
be surprised to learn that the admiral 
himself was very far from possessing 
such an easy confidence. On the con- 
trary, it is recorded by General Greene,* 
who was personally in conference with 
him, that he fully decided, in case the 
Spanish squadron continued its voyage, 
to abandon Manila Bay and retreat be- 
fore it. He was not prepared to pit his 
unarmored cruisers against a pair of 
heavy battleships. He resolved, the gen- 
eral relates, to take his men of war and 
the transports out into the Pacific, and 
cruise eastward to meet the monitors 
Monterey and Monadnock, which were on 
their way to him from California. With 
this important addition to his fighting 
strength, he would return and give battle 
to Camara. The army, meanwhile—its 
senior officer, General Anderson, having 
readily accepted Dewey’s plan — would 
march inland from Cavite, intrench itself 
in the interior of Luzon, and await the 
fleet’s return. The result, as General 
Greene observes, would have been a very 
interesting campaign; but on July 22, 
just as the admiral was on the point of 
taking steps to put his design into action, 
re aa came that Camara had turned 
yack, 


WATSON’S EASTERN SQUADRON. 
To Dewey himself, apparently, belongs 
the first suggestion of the effective 


*“The Capture of Manila.” published in the Century 
Magazine for March and April, 1899. 
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counter stroke that removed the danger. 
In the first despatch he sent to Secretary 
Long after hearing of Camara’s start 
from Cadiz he said: 


In my judgment, if the coast of Spain was threat- 
ened, the squadron of the enemy would have to re- 
turn. 


This reached Washington on June 27, and 
that very day an official bulletin of the 
Navy Department announced that “Com- 
modore Watson sails today in the cruiser 
Newark to join Admiral Sampson at San- 
tiago, where he will take under his com- 
mand an armored squadron, with cruisers, 
and proceed at once to the Spanish 
coast.” The new move was not kept a 
secret, and news of it immediately went 
all over the world, and to Madrid in par- 
ticular. Further information was given 
out the same day. Watson’s fleet—the 
command, it may be presumed, would 
have been Schley’s had he made a better 
record with the Flying Squadron—was to 
be called the Eastern Squadron, and was 
to consist of the Newark as flagship, the 
battleships Iowa and Oregon, the armed 
auxiliaries Yosemite, Dixie, and Yankee, 
and three colliers. When the squadron 
was actually commissioned (July 7) these 
arrangements had been modified, the Mas- 
sachusetts taking the place of the Iowa; 
and as it never sailed for Spain, all the 
vessels named remained: under Sampson’s 
orders. 

Here we may note another testi- 
mony to the supreme importance of the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet as the 
great decisive event of the war. While 
his squadron remained intact, it would 
have been exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to hold the American position 
at Santiago, to maintain the blockade of 
Cuba, and at the same time to detach a 
powerful force for offensive operations 
beyond the Atlantic. The triumphant 
ending of Sampson’s naval campaign made 
this last undertaking entirely feasible, 
and ended Dewey’s chief apprehension. 

Camara reached Port Said short of 
coal, after the fatal habit of Spanish 
admirals; and according to instructions 
from Washington, Mr. Watts, the deputy 
consul general, who was in charge of the 
American consulate at Cairo, promptly 
lodged a protest against his being allowed 
to take on fuel in any Egyptian port. 
The fact that the protest was successful 
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is ascribed to the good offices of Lord 
Cromer, the British agent. Nevertheless, 
the Spaniards passed through the canal— 
except the three torpedo boat destroyers 
Audaz, Osada, and Proserpina, which 
were ordered back to Spain from Port 
Said; but they still lay at Suez on July 6, 
the war ships having taken some coal 
from the auxiliaries, when an order came 
recalling them to the threatened coast of 
the peninsula. The fiasco of the Camara 
expedition was over, and Manila was left 
to its fate. 


DEWEY’S CLASH WITH DIEDRICHS. 


Though the position of the Spanish 
garrison was now hopeless, that of Ad- 
miral Dewey was not entirely easy or 
comfortable. He was seven thousand 
miles from an available base ; his stock 
of ammunition was small, and his 
supply of provisions—most of which 
came from Australia—more or less pre- 
carious, though he never was actually 
short of food or fuel.* He had to face a 
peculiar embarrassment, moreover, in the 
behavior of some of the foreign war ships 
which lay, ostensibly to watch the inter- 
ests of their respective flags, in the 
blockaded harbor. Germany, in partic- 
ular, was represented by a squadron that 
seemed disproportionate to her share in 
the commerce of Manila. Admiral Died- 
richs, commanding the German fleet on 
the East Asiatic station, came into the 
harbor on June 12, and at the end of the 
month he had with him five vessels whose 
rated strength was superior to Dewey’s 
small fighting force. 

Amid the excitement of war, and under 
the strain of a trying situation, it is prob- 
able that anxiety and resentment were 
created by incidents which under other 
conditions would have passed unnoticed. 
It is entirely clear, now, that the German 
government cherished no insidious designs 
against the United States, and had no 
idea of provoking a conflict with its forces 
in Asiatic waters. It is equally clear that 
the American officers at Manila, from the 
admiral down, believed the situation to 


* On June 13 Dewey sent to Washington a request for six 
months’ supplies in all we abn Be stating that it was 
‘practically impossible to obtain further supplies within the 
limits of the station during the war.” On July 20, bowever, 
he said that he had six months’ provisions on hand. On 


August 9 he reported “ provisions for three months, fresh; 
also plenty of coal.” A British ship, the Ellen A. Reed, 
brought him a cargo of coal from Cape Town in July; he 
also took a supply from another British vessel, the Hono- 
lulu, laid up at Manila by the blockade. 
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be one of real danger, and that there was 
a bitter ill feeling between the two fleets. 
It appears that Diedrichs failed to display 
a proper respect for Dewey’s position as 
a blockader of the port, and that Dewey, 
at least on one occasion, was peremptory 
in enforcing his rule that every vessel 
entering or leaving the harbor should be 
examined by his guardship of the day. 

The situation was not improved by an 
incident which occurred early in July, 
when Aguinaldo sent word that his troops 
had captured the shore defenses of Subig 
Bay, and had endeavored to attack the 
main Spanish position on an island in the 
harbor (Isla Grande), but had been pre- 
vented from doing so by the German 
cruiser Irene, which had threatened to 
fire on their boats, on the ground that 
they flew no recognized flag. Dewey met 
the difficulty by sending the Raleigh and 
the Concord to Subig, where the Span- 
iards, numbering about thirteen hundred, 
surrendered without resistance, the Irene 
—whose interference with the insurgents, 
though perhaps officious, was technically 
quite correct—of course interposing no 
objection. 


THE LANDING OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 


The first American troops, as has been 
said, arrived on June 30, and next morn- 
ing General Anderson began to disembark 
his men and material at Cavite. During 
the day he had an interview with Agui- 
naldo, whom he found to be in control of 
everything between the navy yard gates 
and the Spanish lines. The Filipino leader, 
the general reports, “ did not seem pleased 
at the incoming of our land forces.” No 
further move was made, though Anderson 
did some reconnoitering meanwhile, till 
July 15. Then, in order to secure space 
for the landing of Greene’s brigade, whose 
arrival was expected, a battalion of the 
California regiment was sent across from 
Cavite to the eastern shore of the bay, 
and encamped near the hamlet of Tambo, 
some three miles from Malate, the south- 
ernmost village held by the Spaniards. To 
the new camp—christened Camp Dewey 
—the rest-of the Californians went on the 
17th, on which day the second army ex- 
pedition came into the harbor. This con- 
sisted of a battalion of the Eighteenth 
Infantry and another of the Twenty Third; 
three regiments of volunteer infantry, the 
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First Colorado (Colonel Hale), the First 
Nebraska (Colonel Bratt), and the Tenth 
Pennsylvania (Colonel Hawkins) ; and two 
batteries of volunteer artillery from Utah 
—in all 3,586 men, commanded by General 
Francis V. Greene, a former officer in the 
regular army, and late colonel of the 
Seventy First New York. 

Greene’s brigade left San Francisco on 
June 15, on the four transports China, 
Colon, Zealandia, and Senator. After 
calling at Honolulu (June 23-25), and 
passing Wake Island (July 4) and Guam 
(July 9), off Cape Engano, at the northern 
end of Luzon, the Boston was found wait- 
ing to escort the transports to Manila. 
On the 17th they were in the harbor, and 
next day the men began to go ashore at 
Camp Dewey, where General Greene took 
command, General Anderson, who until 
Merritt’s arrival was senior officer, re- 
maining at Cavite. Aguinaldo had moved 
his headquarters from Cavite to Bakor, 
across the small bay of that name, to 
make room for the Americans, but his 
attitude was by no means cordial, and he 
gave them no aid in securing what they 
most needed—vehicles and draft animals. 
The insurgents still occupied a thin line 
of intrenchments between Camp Dewey 
and the Spanish works. 


On July 25 the transport Newport, 
with Major General Merritt and his staff, 
reached Cavite, and on the 30th five 
other vessels brought in Brigadier General 


MacArthur and his brigade. This pretty 
nearly doubled the force in the field, the 
new arrivals numbering 4,847, including 
four volunteer regiments—the Thirteenth 
Minnesota, First North Dakota, First 
Idaho, and First Wyoming; another bat- 
talion each of the Eighteenth and Twenty 
Third Infantry; and the Astor Battery, a 
volunteer field battery organized as a gift 
to the government by Colonel John Jacob 
Astor of New York. 


THE NIGHT SKIRMISH OF JULY 31. 


With almost eleven thousand men 
under his ¢gommand, besides nearly five 
thousand more already on their way from 
San Francisco, General Merritt was eager 
to end a situation that was full of per- 
plexijies by an immediate attack on 
Manila. After reviewing the ground he 
decided, as Anderson and Greene had al- 
ready agreed, that the best approach to 
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the city was by the road from the south, 
the Calle Real (“‘ Royal Road ”), which ran 
parallel to the shore from Camp Dewey 
to the Spanish lines at Malate, within 
easy range of the guns of the fleet. To 
clear the ground for an advance it was 
necessary to get the insurgents out of 
the way; and Greene was commissioned to 
arrange this with Aguinaldo—unofficially, 
as Merritt preferred to have no dealings 
with the Filipino leader. Aguinaldo con- 
sented to withdraw his soldiers four hun- 
dred yards from the beach, on condition 
that the request should be made of him 
in writing; and on July 29 this arrange- 
ment was carried out, the abandoned line 
being occupied by some of Greene’s men, 
who were promptly set to work to 
strengthen the trenches. 

The growth of the defenses, in plain 
view of their lines, and but a thousand 
yards distant, seemingly apprised the 
Spaniards that American troops had taken 
the place of the Filipinos, and on the 
night of July 31, just before midnight, 
they opened a heavy fire of musketry and 
artillery. The trenches were held, at the 
time, by the Tenth Pennyslvania, with 
four guns of the Utah artillery. The 
Spaniards kept up a hot fusillade for 
about two hours, but did not advance 
from their works, though an attack in 
force was moméntarily expected, and the 
whole American camp was under arms. 
A company of the Third Artillery, sérving 
as infantry, hurried to support the Penn- 
sylvanians, and the California regiment 
was also moved up. 

It was a dark, stormy night, with high 
wind and tropical rain, and it was difficult 
to ascertain what was happening. Major 
Cuthbertson, commanding a battalion of 
the Pennsylvanians, reported that the 
enemy had sallied out and attempted to 
turn the right flank of the American line, 
but he was undoubtedly mistaken. General 
Greene, who was at the front, had been 
ordered to remain on the defensive, and 
therefore sent no more men forward than 
were necessary to hold the trenches. For 
the same reason he did not signal to the 
Boston, which lay off the shore, ready to 
use her guns if called upon. The skir- 
mish—the expedition’s baptism of fire— 
ended without result, though not without 
casualties, Greene’s loss being ten killed 
and forty three wounded. 


(To be concluded.) 





MODERN INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 


BY THE LATE GOVERNOR ROSWELL P. FLOWER AND SENATOR 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


AND THE DANGERS OF THE GREAT CORPORATIONS COMMONLY CALLED 


TRUSTS, AS VIEWED BY TWO LEADERS OF THE WORLD OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE. 


I, 


GOVERNOR FLOWER, IN AN ARTICLE WRITTEN JUST 
BEFORE HIS DEATH, POINTS OUT THAT IT IS 
BY SERVING THE PUBLIC BEST THAT 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES + 
THRIVE MOST. 


A bee beginning of the industrial com- 
binations goes back a great many 
years. It dates from the abandonment 
of the spinning wheel and the knitting 
needle in the home of your mother. 
When she went out of the stocking knit- 
ting and rag carpet business, that industry 
was taken up by men who had machinery 
with which to carry it on more cheaply 
and more quickly. When the cotton gin 


was invented the industrial combination 
had its beginning. When the machinery 
that makes boots and shoes was invented 
the great boot and shoe factories were 


made possible, and the business of the 
individual shoemaker was taken from his 
hands and put into the hands of the 
capitalists. 

I could quote hundreds of illustrations 
of these combinations. You can find 
them in the most familiar places. When 
the oyster men on the Long Island shore 
began to turn their oysters over to the 
owner of a big sloop, who took them to 
market, they economized time and made 
what was in principle a business combina- 
tion like what are known as the trusts. 
The dairy farmer in New York or New 
England sends his milk to a codperative 
cheese factory, where the work which was 
once done on his own place is done much 
more cheaply and much better; and he 
gets a better price for his product ata 
smaller expenditure of labor. 

. Some years ago the attention of the 
people of Ireland was directed to the fact 
that Sweden was sending butter, cheese, 
eggs, and poultry to the English market. 
It was suggested to the Irish farmer that, 
instead of taking his few eggs to market, 
he should give them into the hands of a 


man who would gather all the eggs raised 
in the neighborhood and put them on the 
market at one time. He was told that 
it would be cheaper in the end to give his 
potatoes to a man who went through the 
country gathering up the product of all 
the farmers to take to market than to 
have a horse in his barn eating its head 
off while he was in the field and to leave 
the field for the purpose of driving that 
horse to market with his crops. 

Lessons like these have been learned 
by the farmer and the laborer in many 
places. They have still much to learn. 
For example, when the first fish from Long 
Island were brought to market in New 
York City, there was no railroad. The 
fisherman hauled his fish as far as he 
could by day and at night put them ina 
well to keep cool. In those days cold 
storage was not known, and the fisherman 
had no ice because he had not saved it 
through the winter. Much of his product 
spoiled on the way to market. Today 
perishable products are put in cold storage 
and kept for an improvement in the 
market. 

At my own little farm in Jefferson 
County I raise ducks. There is a season 
when the market is glutted, when it is not 
possible to get their market value. If I 
had on my farm the facility for cold 
storage, I could save those ducks, as is 
done by the dealers in the city, until such 
a time as they were worth a fair price. 
The dairy farmer will learn to use cold 
storage, in time. He will enter into com- 
bination with his neighbors to establish a 
primitive cold storage plant and save his 
product until he can sell it at a profit. If 
the grape farmer, for example, would put 
his crops in cold storage at a time when 
he is selling them at half a cent a pound 
—thet is, at a loss—he could get five 
cents a pound for them later in the year. 

These combinations are being formed 
everywhere. Cartwright’s power loom 
gives employment to half a million people 
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in the United States, and their wages are 
one hundred and sixty million dollars a 
year. Whitney’s cotton gin enables us to 
put on the market every year two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
cotton goods at a price which makes 
clothing plentiful and cheap, but still 
gives employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men at good wages and brings 
to capital a fair return. 

The old hand process of shelling corn 
was so slow that it would take one third 
of the whole population of the United 
States working every day in the year to 
shell the corn crop of this country, if 
machinery had not been invented that does 
the work with marvelous rapidity and 
cheapness, 

These are some of the things which in- 
vention has done. And invention is the 
foundation of industrial combination. 
These combinations have not only in- 
creased enormously the productive capac- 
ity of the people, but increased the 
wages of labor and the certainty and 
steadiness of employment, and cheapened 
the product of labor to the consumer. 

It is because of these combinations 
that we are today sending enormous 
quantities of manufactured goods to all 
the countries of the world. Three years 
ago we sent six hundred thousand tons of 
iron and steel to England and sold it at 
cost or at a little less than the market 
price in competition with English manu- 
facturers. Today we are selling steel 
rails in England at a profit, and Andrew 
Carnegie says that we are to be the great 
steel producing nation of the world in a 
very few years. This has been done 
through a combination and concentration 
of capital, by which production has been 
cheapened without reducing wages. And 
when the price of steel rails went down 
because makers of steel stopped paying 
money to the middle man in the iron 
business, not only could we sell our 
steel abroad in competition with the 
steel producers of the old world, but 
the wages of the steel workers went 
up immediately ten per cent. And 
this condition you will find always— 
_ that when the price of the product is 
cheapened by economy of production the 
wages of labor advance. The wages of 
labor employed by the great industrial 
combinations are going up all over the 
country, and the working people of the 
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United States are more prosperous today 
than they ever have been. More of them 
are employed, and more of them have 
money put away. And there is develop- 
ing among them a disposition to put 
their money into the stocks of good com- 
panies or into land. 

I am a great believer in allowing the 
man of small capital, and especially the 
employee, to become a stockholder in any 
industrial enterprise. When I went to 
Brooklyn and took hold of Rapid Transit 
there, I urged workingmen to take their 
money out of the bank and put it into 
Rapid Transit stock at ten. Every little 
while now I receive a letter from some 
man who bought Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
at thirty or twenty or ten, and who today 
is better off than he would have been if 
he had kept his money out at interest. 
The development of this Rapid Transit 
scheme is going to bring remote places 
twenty or twenty five minutes nearer New 
York City than they now are. That 
means that land in these places is going 
to increase in value. The man who sees 
that and puts his money into land is 
going to realize a large profit. It is the 
man who is far sighted who prospers in 
the business world. Usually in a family 
of five there is one who will see the ad- 
vantages of an investment. Sometimes he 
will take the other four with him and 
they will all prosper. But often the 
others will wait until they see how high 
the price of land is going before making 
investments. 

An editor came to me not long ago, 
and said that with the great concentra- 
tion of business capital he did not see 
how he was to select a future for his son. 
I said to him that his son had more to 
look forward to than he or I had had. If 
he went to work on a salary and saved a 
little money, he could become gradually a 
stockholder in some great corporation, 
and if he was capable he might rise to one 
of the positions which command enormous 
salaries. Do not forget that these sala- 
ries are paid only to men who earn them. 

I want to lay particular stress on the 
fact that industrial combination is not 
possible unless it reduces the market 
price of the article produced. If the 
Standard Oil Company tried to make half 
a cent or a quarter of a cent a gal- 
lon, there would be competitors in the 
field immediately. It is satisfied with 
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one eighth of a cent, so it controls the 
market and sells all over the world. The 
great sugar refining company is not a 
monopoly. It has the advantage of posi- 
tion on the water front in New York 
harbor. If its factories were one hun- 
dred feet from the water, the increase 
in the cost of handling would raise the 
price of sugar and make more com- 
petition possible. Even as it is, some 
of the competitors of the company have 
factories as well located as those of the 
great sugar company, and they are com- 
peting with it profitably today. 

The possibilities of economy in pro- 
duction are enormous. Recently some 
wagon manufacturers came to New York 
to organize for the capitalization of their 
business. They figured out a reduction 
of one half of their traveling salesmen by 
this combination. This and other econ- 
omies aggregated nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars, and the net profits of 
the concerns had not amounted in the 
aggregate to more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars within a year. That 
is what capital combinations are doing for 
business. They are making it possible 
for business to be conducted at the lowest 
rate of expense, because the concern of 
great capital is independent of the banks 
and can even carry its own insurance. 
Combination is increasing the wages of 
labor while cheapening the cost of neces- 
sities as well as luxuries to the con- 
sumer. And at the same time it is 
establishing no monopoly, because under 
the economic conditions on which it de- 
pends competition is always possible when 
the margin of profit is more than a small 
fraction of the cost of the article sold. 
There is only one form of monopoly pos- 
sible in this country, and that is where 
a patent controls the production of a cer- 
tain article. That patent is the reward 
of labor offered by the government and 
preserving to the ingenious worker, for 
seventeen years, the benefit of his in- 
genuity and toil. 

It is not alone capital which has entered 
into combinations. Labor has its com- 
binations, and they will increase in 
strength if the laboring man will avoid 
the mistake of trying to give up his job 
and keep it, too. 

I often hear from the farmers of this 
State that they feel they are impover- 
ished by reason of the trusts. The trouble 
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with the farmer of the East is that he 
does not realize the new conditions which 
grew out of the opening of the West by 
the extension of great railroad systems. 
The farming land of the Kast has fallen in 
value; but it has merely sought the evel 
of the farming land of the West. The 
Eastern farmer keeps right on trying to 
compete with the Western farmer in the 
growing of grain. He cannot do it, and 
the sooner he learns that the better. If - 
he will diversify his crops, and cultivate 
the home market, he will become pros- 
perous again. The young people on a 
farm now go to the cities because they 
cannot make a living in the country. If 
the farmer would only learn to make 
small cheeses instead of great big ones, 
and to put them up in attractive pack- 
ages; to put his butter into attractive 
shapes so that it would command a market 
in the near by towns, he would get more 
for his product and find a nearer market 
for it. 

I foresee a great future for the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States 
with the opening of new markets in the 
far east. I have no fear of Asiatic com- 
petition. In the first place, wages always 
go up with the introduction of civilization. 
When I first went to Mexico the laborer 
there was getting fourteen cents a day 
for his work, and he did not look forward 
to anything better. When the railroad 
was introduced he got forty cents a day, 
and he is getting that now for his work. 
The laborer of China or Japan works for 
almost nothing now, but when he adopts 
American methods he will want more for 
his work. But I am satisfied that even 
on the present scale of wages American 
ingenuity will beat the world in the cheap 
production of a wide variety of manufac- 
tured goods. 

If any one wants to see the benefits 
that capital combination has brought to 
this country, let him observe -the condi- 
tion of the working man. Compare his 
surroundings today with his surroundings 
in 1873, the year that is given as the 
date of the demonetization of silver. He 
has Brussels carpet on his floor and a 
melodion in his parlor. He is more pros- 


perous than he ever was and his condition 
is improving every day. 
The danger which confronts industrial 
is the danger of over 
We have had some evi- 


combination 
capitalization. 
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dences of a disposition to over capitalize 
already, and too much stress cannot be 
laid on working against it. I think it 
should be regulated by law, but just how 
I will not undertake to say. 


Roswell P.. Flower. 


Il. 


« SENATOR DEPEW DISCUSSES GREAT COMBINATIONS 


OF CAPITAL AND THE FEELING AGAINST 
THEM, AND DECLARES THAT THE 
TRUST IS NOW ON TRIAL. 


HAVE been asked to answer Mr. 

Flower’s article on trusts. If that 
means to antagonize, I shall not be wholly 
successful, because with much of what he 
says I can agree. With his warning 
against the over capitalization of trusts, 
for instance, I am in thorough sympathy. 
This danger was more serious once than 
it now appears. We were threatened not 
long ago with a repetition of the South 
Sea bubble. I think that danger has 


passed, and I have been told by a great 
many people that the speech which I 
made, warning the banks that they would 
be held accountable for lending money to 
enterprises about which they knew little 


or nothing, had much to do with bringing 
this condition to an end. At any rate, 
directly after that speech was made, many 
of these stocks sought their natural level, 
and they have remained there since. 

I think, however, that even now the 
danger of disaster from the tendency of 
the times toward combinations with enor- 
mous capital has not ceased. The story 
of the trusts has created an epidemic 
of desire to acquire sudden wealth. At 
intervals the public hears of men who 
have risen from comparative poverty to 
great riches in a short period of time. 
‘Only a few days ago some one pointed out 
to me on the street a man who is little 
known, but who has been identified with 
the organization of several business com- 
binations. I was told that he had ac- 
cumulated, in a very brief time, a fortune 
of ten millions of dollars. His story will 
no doubt get into the newspapers, and, 
like others which have been published in 
- the past year, it will inflame the imagina- 
tion of a great many men. Some of 
them it will send to Wall Street. There 
have been many failures in different lines 
of business this year traceable to Wall 
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Street speculations, and there will be a 
great many more, I think, in the year or 
two coming. 

Aside from the question of over cap- 
italization, the trust, I think, is in a large 
measure on trial. It was not so many 
years ago that there was a bitter public 
sentiment against corporations. Every 
effort was made, especially by adverse 
legislation, to discourage them. After 
a time men. began to realize the benefits 
of the corporate form. They saw that 
great enterprises which were to give em- 
ployment to large numbers of men, and 
to bring trade to their townspeople, 
could not be conducted by individuals. 
They saw that it was not possible for one 
man to undertake such ventures, and that 
for twenty men to do so under a part- 
nership agreement was no more feasible. 
They saw also that when an interest in a 
great business became part of an estate, 
it was not easy to dispose of it, and that 
it was possible for the surviving partners 
to “freeze out” the heirs of a deceased 
member, while stock in a corporation was 
always more or less salable. In other 
words, they came to recognize the advan- 
tages of the corporate form, and with 
that recognition, all the bitter opposition 
to corporations ceased. 

The same feeling exists today toward 
great industrial combinations. It found 
expression recently in Missouri, in the _ 
passage of a law against the department 
store. This law provides that where a 
store deals in any other than its original 
line of goods it shall be taxed to an 
amount fully equal to its possible profits 
on the other industries. Thus, if a dry 
goods store sells groceries, it is to pay an 
enormous tax on those groceries. Of 
course this law will be tested in the 
courts to determine its constitutionality. 

In one respect the department store is 
like what: we know as the trust. The 
man with small capital—say ten thou- 
sand dollars—is doing a business of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and 
has to make at least five per cent on the 
gross sum to pay the expenses of his 
establishment and support himself. Along 
comes a department store and goes into 
competition with him. That store does a 
business of a million dollars a year, and 
can figure on a fair profit if it makes only 
one per cent on its gross receipts. The 
one per cent store drives all the little 
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people out of business, and they must 
either move to some smaller place, where 
there is no department store; go into the 
employ of the department store that has 
supplanted them; or find new occupations 
—and the last is almost impossible. 

Some trusts differ in principle from 
this. Some merely undertake to combine 
the interests of those who are engaged 
in a certain business, and to bring about 
economies of operation that will increase 
the profits of all. But there are others 
which get together just enough producers 
in a certain line to control prices and 
then freeze all the other men out of the 
business. The latter class of trusts is 
oppressive, and will not bear any defense. 

As to the first named class of combina- 
tion, it finds two opposing forces. The 
first is composed of the men who are 
forced to sell out their business and go to 
work for the trust, losing their independ- 
ence and their individuality in a great 
measure. On the other hand there is the 
great mass of consumers of the product 
which the trust makes, who are naturally 
interested, in a selfish way, in the cheap- 
ening of that product. There is no doubt 
that industrial combination can cheapen 
the cost of manufacture, and therefore 
lower the selling price to the consumer. 
It has recently succeeded not only in 
doing that, but in raising wages all along 
the line, with a suspicious unity which I 
am disposed to believe was suggested by 
a desire to secure the good will of the 
workingman. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that the 
consumer, being largely in the majority, 
would influence public opinion in favor of 
the trusts. On the contrary, it is the 
small producer who is making public sen- 
timent. The saving to the consumer is 
small in individual cases, though great in 
the aggregate; but the plaint of the in- 
dependent manufacturer is long and loud. 
He is making today the public sentiment 
which finds expression in the demand that 
trusts be the subject of adverse legisla- 
tion. At the same time he is creating a 
bitter feeling against wealth in general. 

We do not know in the United States 
the socialism and the anarchy of Europe. 
There the workingman is growing into the 
belief that he is entitled to as many 
privileges as the holder of hereditary 
prerogatives. In this country it is im- 
possible to create the same feeling of 
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discontent among the working people, 
because, in the first place, we have no 
distinctions of class. Then, there are too 
many examples before the workingman’s 
eyes of the sons of other workingmen 
who have risen to eminence and wealth, 
and his thought is fixed on educating his 
own son and preparing him for a like 
career. It is not among the working 
people that discontent exists, but among 
the people of what we might call the 
middle stratum of society—the small 
property holders. These people are the 
strength of the country, and it is they 
who bring influence to bear on Legislatures 


and on Congress. It would not be safe, ° 


perhaps, to say that these people are be- 
coming socialists. And yet I think I may 
say from my study of human nature that 
there is a point where every person be- 
comes a socialist or an anarchist. 

Let me illustrate this proposition. As 
counsel for the New York Central Rail- 
road it was my duty for a great many 
years to represent the road before com- 
mittees of Congress and the New York 
Legislature. At one time, when there 
was before the Assembly a new scheme 
for drastic regulation of rates below the 
cost of carriage, one of its advocates was 
aman whom I knew to be worth a mil- 
lion dollars. He was very bitter against 
“aggregated capital” as represented by 
the great interest of the Vanderbilts in 
the New York Central Road. I may say 
parenthetically that it was in recognition 
of this feeling, which was very general, 
that William H. Vanderbilt, who at one 
time owned more than two thirds of the 
road’s capital stock of eighty nine million 
dollars, sold all but five million dollars of 
it before his death. 

This millionaire statesman made a very 
warm speech before the committee about 
the necessity of taxing great fortunes 
out of existence. I asked him where he 
would draw the line. He said at a million 
dollars, because that amount was neces- 
sary to carry on a large business; or, 
with allowance for increase in the plant, 
two millions. That was his socialistic 
limit. Anything above that amount he 
would tax one hundred per cent—in other 
words, confiscate it. 

At another time a committee went 
from New York to Albany to protest 
against the proposition that Mr. Vander- 
bilt should build a rapid transit railroad 
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for New York. The rapid transit com- 
missioners had asked him to undertake 
the work, and he had consented. In this 
day the people of New York would prob- 
ably be very glad to have the Vanderbilts 
offer to build the rapid transit road for 
them; but then they sent a committee to 
Albany to prevent it. One of these 
gentlemen I knew to be worth not less 
than ten millions. He made a speech be- 
fore the committee. In the course of it 
he said that Mr. Vanderbilt’s wealth was 
estimated at a hundred millions, and that 
any man who had accumulated a fortune 
as big as that was such a public danger 
that he ought to be taken-out and hung 
to a lamp post. 

I said, “What would you do with a 
man worth ten millions?” 

At that he fairly foamed at the mouth. 
He could not speak bitterly enough of 
any one who would find fault with so 
modest a fortune. So, you see, he had his 
socialistic limit, and it was measured by 
the amount of his own possessions. 

The feeling of twenty years ago 
against the Vanderbilts is being dupli- 
cated today as a result of industrial com- 
binations. It is a hatred of the very 
wealthy, and a desire to deprive them of 
the greater part of their wealth. Whether 
it will find expression in stringent legis- 
lation against the trusts, no one can tell 
now. The American people, when they 
have had time to consider a matter care- 
fully, are pretty sure to form a correct 
judgment about it. They sometimes act 
hastily and do wrong; but they are sure 
to come out right in the end. 

As I look at it, the trust is on trial. If 
it proves, like the corporation, to be in- 
oppressive, and a necessity to the conduct 
of certain operations which are for the 
public good, it will live. If, on the other 
hand, it oppresses the people, they will 
very quickly put a stop to it. If it 
violates public sentiment, it cannot live 
—if,I mean, it puts into the hands of a 
few men the manufacture or distribution 
of any article of prime necessity, so that 
the American people feel that they are 
dependent on any set of men for coal or 
steel or anything which is in univer- 
sal use. Even if the people got their 
building material, their household uten- 
sils, and so on, cheaper under the 
arrangement, there would be a senti- 
mental feeling which would lead them to 
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take drastic measures in restraint of 
such a combination. 

The Carnegie Steel Company, with its 
capital of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars, and the Federal Steel 
Company, and the American Company, 
are of enormous wealth and power, 
and each controls a large part of the 
trade. But they operate independently 
of each other, and it is possible for the 
other steel and iron plants also to live; 
hence there is no popular feeling against 
them. If they cgmbined to form one 
gigantic corporation, and to crowd out 
some of the smaller though still impor- 
tant makers of iron and steel, they would 
find public opinion operating to bring 
about legislation to restrain them, and 
eventually to break up their business, if 
it did not break up through the natural 
operation of the laws of trade. 

The whisky trust met its fate without 
the intervention of the law making power. 
It undertook to do so much for its stock- 
holders that it actually made it profitable 
for the man of small capital to start in 
business ; for if he could not compete 
with the trust, he could at least sell out 
to it; and in time the building of distil- 
leries to sell to the trust became a recog- 
nized industry. 

It remains to be determined whether 
the regulation of the trusts is a matter 
for Congress, or, as the Attorney General 
holds, for the States which charter them. 
In any case, a discrimination should be 
made. There are trusts and trusts, just 
as there are corporations and corpora- 
tions. The State of New York has this 
year undertaken to put a franchise tax on 
corporations, at the demand of the real 
estate owners. There is no doubt that 
there are corporations which do not pay 
their share of taxation; but the law 
making power should have determined, 
through the work of a commission, whether 
a general law increasing the tax on all 
corporations might not work unjustly in 
the case of a railroad earning four per 
cent on its invested capital and already 
paying two per cent in taxes to the State, 
while hardly affecting a telephone com- 
pany which earns one hundred per cent 
on its cost of construction and pays one 
per cent in taxes. The same care should 
be exercised in enacting legislation for 
the control of industrial combinations. 

Chauncey M. Depew. 
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i Se is an eventful year in the his- 

tory of the New York Yacht Club. 
For the first time in its annals it will 
possess its own club house in New York 
—a mansion in every way worthy of the 
organization, situated in the very heart of 
the club quarter. Not only its thirteen 
hundred members, but all Americans as 
well, are watching its preparations for 
the defense of its most cherished trophy, 
the America’s Cup, for which a British 
yachtsman has challenged once more. 
Another event of interest is the building 
of a new flagship—to cost half a million 
dollars, and to: replace the old Corsair, 
which did such capital war service as the 
Gloucester—for the commodore, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, who generously pre- 
sented the club with the site of its new 
building. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the club was celebrated quietly in 
1894, The occasion seemed to have no 
special significance, except that the 
secretary, Mr. J. V. 8. Oddie, brought out 
an édition de luxe of the club book— 
which, incidentally, was a remarkable 
record of what this association of amateur 
sailors has done for the sport at home 
and abroad. Starting in a small way, it 
now boasts of a fleet whose equal cannot 
be found anywhere, of a membership 
unsurpassed for spirit and sportsmanship, 
and of a history brilliant with memorable 
achievements. 

The first yacht club in the United 
States was the Boston Yacht Club, organ- 
ized in 1835 by Captain R. B. Forbes, his 
little schooner Dream—a tubby, apple 
bowed vessel of twenty eight tons—con- 
stituting both fleet and flagship. The 
club, which went out of existence two 
years later, was purely a social organiza- 
tion, the members being enthusiastic 
fishermen and jolly good fellows. It did 
nothing to foster yacht building or yacht 
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racing, and can only be called a yacht 
club by courtesy and from respect to the 
brave old Boston salts who were its 
organizers. 

It was on July 30, 1844, that a number 
of yachtsmen who realized the need of an 
American yachting organization met in 
the cabin of John C. Stevens’ schooner 
Gimerack, anchored off the Battery, and 
founded the New York Yacht Club. ' The 
organizers were Hamilton Wilkes, schooner 
Spray, 37 tons; William Edgar, schooner 
Cygnet, 45 tons; John C. Jay, schooner 
La Coquille, 27 tons; George L. Schuyler, 
schooner Dream, 28 tons (late flagship of 
the defunct Boston Yacht Club); James 
M. Waterbury, schooner Minna, 30 tons; 
Louis A. Depaw, sloop Mist, 40 tons; 
George EK. Rollins, sloop Petrel, 16 tons; 
and James Rogers, of the sloop Ida, of 
whose tonnage I can find no record. It 
should be remembered that tonnage was 


then calculated by the old system of cus- 


tom house measurement. 

The yacht owners present were men of 
action, who had met with a definite object 
in view. At their first session they organ- 
ized the club, elected Mr. Stevens commo- 
dore, and resolved to sail on their first 
cruise next morning, their destination 
being Newport. 

The little squadron—whose combined 
tonnage was less than that of a moderate 
sized steam yacht—cruised down Long 
Island Sound, touching at Huntington, 
New Haven, Gardiner’s Bay, and Oyster 
Pond, now known as Orient Point, and 
arriving at Newport on August 5. New- 
port was then only an old fashioned 
fishing town, with quaint streets and 
buildings and quainter inhabitants. No 
palaces crowned its picturesque heights. 
No millionaires had discovered its marvel- 
ous beauties. The advent. of the squad- 
ron was nevertheless an important epoch 
in the history of the town, which owes its 
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present standing and prosperity to 
yachtsmen, and whose growth has 
kept pace with that of the New 
York Yacht Club. Much of its 
present popularity as a yachting 
resort is due to a former commo- 
dore, James Gordon Bennett, who 
was one of the first young men 
of wealth to realize its advantages 
as a harbor and its charms as a 
summer colony. He wasa pioneer 
of the “cottagers” who are now 
plentiful enough to form a small 
army. 

The yachts of 1844 would pro- 
voke a smile today, but no better 
amateur sailors ever manned a 
halyard or “tailed on” to the end 
of a mainsheet than the founders 
of the New York Yacht Club. 
They wore no uniform; they used 
no pipe clay or gold lace; there 
was no etiquette to speak of, be- 
yond the unwritten code that pre- 
vails among gentlemen; there 
was absolutely no red tape. But 
under their guidance the sport 
throve wonderfully and naval 
architecture was stimulated. 

At Newport the squadron was 
augmented by the schooner North- 
ern Light, owned by Colonel W. 
P. Winchester, of Boston, who 
had aboard as a guest Ex Com- 
modore Forbes, late owner of the 
Dream. These gentlemen and 
David Sears, Jr., joined the club 
later, being the first Boston 
yachtsmen that were admitted to 
membership. 

The first annual meeting of 
the club was held at Windhorst’s, 
New York, on March 17, 1845, 
John C. Stevens being reélected 
commodore. The first club house 
was built on the Elysian Fields, 
Hoboken, a tract.of land owned 
by the Stevens family. It is an 
unpretentious structure of wood, 
rather dilapidated and weather 
beaten at the present time, but 
full of glorious memories. It now 
serves as the headquarters of the 
New Jersey Yacht Club, which 
appreciates the historic associa- 
tions that surround the famous 
old building. 

It was from the anchorage in 
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A RENDEZVOUS OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB FLEET AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, FOR THE ANNUAL CRUISE TO NEWPORT. 





THE BLACK STEAM YACHT ON THE LEFT 






IS MR. PIERPONT MORGAN’S CORSAIR, NOW THE UNITED STATES SHIP GLOUCESTER. 
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a silver cup bought 
with the entrance 
money. This modest 
trophy seems _in- 
significant in these 
days of thousand 
dollar cups, but no 
doubt the owner of 
the schooner Cygnet, 
which carried off the 
honors, was very 
proud of his victory. 

Imagine a fleet of 
smart yachts at 
anchor off the shore, 
with cables hove 











the Hudson River opposite this club 
house that the start of the first regatta 
took place on July 17, 1845. Being 
almost an unknown sport, the races 
drew thousands of spectators to the 
banks of the river. The course was 
from off the club house to the South- 
west Spit and back. Nine yachts started, 
the fee being five dollars and the prize 
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THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB'S FIRST CLUB HOUSE, IN THE ELYSIAN 
FIELDS, HOBOKEN, SINCE OCCUPIED BY THE NEW JERSEY YACHT 
CLUB, AND NOW TO BE DEMOLISHED TO MAKE ROOM 
FOR A RAILROAD EXTENSION. 


short, and all can- 
vas except the head 
sails extended to a 
rattling southerly 
breeze; all hands alert 
for the starting gun—some at the wind- 
lass, others at the jib and foresail hal- 
yards; the captain with his eye on the muz- 
zle of the club cannon as the time for the 
start draws nigh. A flash of flame, a puff 
of smoke, a loud, reéchoing report. “Up 
with the anchor, boys; heave with a will. 
Hoist away the headsails!” is the burden of 
the sea song, and presently, like a flock of 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB’S FIRST CLUB HOUSE. THE SMALL ROOM AT THE BACK 
SERVED AS THE BOAT HOUSE AND DRY DOCK. 
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great white water birds, the whole squad- 
ron is under way, and with a fine heel to 
port or starboard, as the case. may be, the 
boats are beating seaward. Many a con- 
flict is fought between eager rivals anxious 
to be first round the Spit and first to set 
the squaresail (there were no spinnakers 
in those days) for the fast run home. 
Then the joy of victory and the fighting 
of the battle over again to the accom- 
paniment of a pipe and a glass of grog 
after the custom of seafaring men from 
time immemorial. 











This regatta was the precursor of 
many historic tussles on the water for 
modest prizes and true love of the sport. 
Commodore Stevens and his fellow yacht 
owners were enthusiastic sailors, manag- 
ing their yachts with the assistance of 
but few paid hands, glorying in conflicts 
with boisterous gales, fitting out their 
yachts while still the snow was flying, and 
laying them up only when the blustering 
wintry winds compelled them. 

John C. Stevens, who may be called the 
father of the sport of yachting in 
America, was in love with boats from his 
earliest boyhood. He built his first craft, 
the nine foot Diver, with his own hands. 
Later he had many larger boats, but his 
favorite was the sloop Maria, which he 
“tuned up” until, in the days of her 
prime, nothing afloat, whether propelled 
by steam or sail, could look at her. She 
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was half a century in advance of her 
time, being fitted with what even now are 
termed “modern improvements,” such as 
outside lead, a hollow mainboom, a heavily 
weighted main centerboard, and a smaller 
one forward to keep her from falling off 
in light weather—a device which General 
Paine adopted in his cutter Jubilee in 
1894. Maria was launched in 1844, the 
year in which the New York Yacht Club 
was founded. She was modeled by Robert 
Livingstone Stevens, the commodore’s 
brother, and built by William Capes at 





Hoboken. On her trial trip she nearly 
capsized, her rig being too heavy; but 
this was speedily remedied. 

The famous schooner America was de- 
signed and built by George Steers for 
John C. Stevens, Hamilton Weeks, George 
L. Schuyler, James Hamilton, and J. B. 
Finlay. The only craft that could beat 
her in her trial races, preliminary to her 
voyage to England in 1851, was the 
Maria, which used to sail round her with 
ridiculous ease. So decisive indeed was 
the victory of the sloop over the schooner 
that Commodore Stevens and his asso- 
ciates at one time doubted whether it 
would be advisable to send the America 
across the sea to try conclusions with the 
Britishers. But as the America beat 
every other craft she sailed against, it 
was determined to make the venture. So 
she sailed across the Atlantic, and won 
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THE RECEPTION ROOM. OVER THE MANTEL IS A PORTRAIT OF JOHN C. STEVENS, THE CLUB’S FOUNDER 
AND FIRST COMMODORE. 
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THE MODEL ROOM, WHOSE WALLS GIVE AN EPITOME OF AMERICAN PROGRESS IN YACHT DESIGNING. 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB HOUSE ON MADISON AVENUE. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE RACES OFF SCOTLAND 
LIGHTSHIP. 


every race she started in while handled 
by her American crew. 

She was sold by Mr. Stevens to M. de 
Blaquiere, who cut down her rig and 
used her chiefly for cruising in British 
waters. In 1861 her name was altered to 
Camilla. She was next purchased by a 
Southern gentleman, who fitted her out 
as a Confederate cruiser armed with one 
big gun. Her pristine speed seemed to 
have vanished, and her owner, finding her 
useless as a blockade runner, sailed her 
up the St. John’s River, in Florida, where 
he sank her. After lying in the mud for 
several months, she was raised by the 
crew of the frigate Wabash, and rext saw 
service as a training vessel for the cadets 
of Annapolis. When Mr. Ashbury brought 
his schooner yacht Cambria to New York 
in 1876 to sail for the cup the America © 
won, the old craft was refitted as a yacht 
by the navy, and she took part in the 
race against the Cambria. After the race 
she was purchased at auction by General 
Benjamin F. Butler, who gave her an over- 
hanging stern and outside lead, and other- 
wise altered her. She was in commission 
last year, looking quite young and hand- 
some, and in all probability will be in 
evidence at the coming cup races. With 
the wind free, and plenty of it, the 
America can still hold her own with many 
of the modern schooners, but when close 
hauled the new craft outfoot her and. 
point higher, too. 

Looking at the magnificent proportions 
of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s Valiant, one of 
the largest steam yachts afloat, it requires 
an effort to realize that this grand vessel 
owes its origin to a primitive twin screw 
launch designed by John Stevens in 1804. 
John Ericsson developed the serew pro- 
peller, and the Robert B. Stockton, built 
by him, was the first vessel driven by a 
screw to cross the Atlantic, in 1839. Thus 
from Mr. Stevens’ rude beginning was 
evolved not only the steam yacht of to- 
day, but also the modern ocean steamship. 

The first American steam yacht—so 
called by courtesy only—was the North 
Star, a wooden side wheel vessel of 1867 
tons. She was launched in 1852, for 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and was the first 
steam vessel enrolled in the New York 
Yacht Club fleet. She carried its famous 
burgee to England, and afterwards -be- 
came a cargo steamer, being finally 
broken up in 1870. 
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THE LIBRARY, A TREASURE HOUSE OF LITERATURE BEARING UPON THE SPORT OF YACHTING. 





THE ENTRANCE HALL. THE MADISON AVENUE CLUB HOUSE IS NOT AS FINE AS THE ONE NOW BUILDING 
ON WEST FORTY FOURTH STREET, BUT THE “OLD TIMERS” WILL LEAVE IT WITH REGRET. 
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THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB HOUSE ON MADISON AVENUE. 
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The first steam yacht race held under 
the management of the club was in 1875, 
at the twenty ninth annual regatta. A 
special committee was appointed to 
arrange the conditions-of the contest, a 
substantial prize being offered. Three 
boats entered, all from the design 
of Jacob Lorillard. They were the 
Ideal of 200 tons, the Lookout of 76 tons, 
and the Lurline. The last named beat the 
Ideal by ten seconds, the Lookout break- 
ing down. In the same year Ideal and 


Lookout raced for a thousand dollar cup, 
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the helm until 1860, when Edwin A. 
Stevens, a brother of the first commodore, 
was elected. Then came William H. 
McVickar, whoserved in 1866, and Henry 
G. Stebbins, who ruled from 1867 to 
1870. James Gordon Bennett was elected 
to fill the latter’s place. In those days 
Mr. Bennett was an ardent racing man, a 
regular daredevil at “cracking on” sail, 
and he raced his own yachts, brooking 
little or no interference from _profes- 
sionals. He was liberal, enterprising, and 
lavish with prizes, and he has the dis- 
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the course being round Long Island. 
Ideal was the victor, making the run at 
an average speed of twelve and a half 
knots an hour. 

Since that time the growth of the 
steamer fleet has been large indeed. There 
are at the present time 186 steam yachts 
enrolled in the club, to 80 schooners and 
92 sloops, cutters, and yawls. Probably 
every large steam yacht on the Atlantic 
coast is on the club’s register. 

John ©. Stevens acted as commodore 
from 1844 to 1855, when failing health 
compelled his resignation. He was suc- 
ceeded by William Edgar, every inch a 
sailor and sportsman, who remained at 
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THE PREPARATION OF A RACING YACHT—THE DEFENDER, WITH OLIVER ISELIN AND CAPTAIN HAFF ON 
DECK, GOING INTO DRY DOCK TO BE MEASURED BEFORE HER RACES WITH VALKYRIE III. 
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tinction of being the only commodore who 
ever carried a brass band on his flagship 
during the annual cruise. There was 
general regret when he retired, for in 
spite of his marine eccentricities he was 
known to be not only a capital sailor but 
also a thorough sportsman. 

George L. Kingsland succeeded Mr. 
Bennett, and reigned until 1876, when S. 
Nicholson Kane, a graduate of Annapolis, 
a skilful seaman as well as an accomplished 
gentleman, was chosen. He is at present 
‘the chairman of the regatta committee, a 
position which he has held during several 
international contests and always with 
credit. As commodore, he was succeeded 
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in 1880 by William H. Thomas, who held 
the position for one year ; then came John 
R. Waller, and in 1882 James D. Smith, 
well known in the financial world as a 
president of the Stock Exchange. No one 
who saw Commodore Smith would take 
him for a financier. Bluff, genial, and 
hearty, he is the very type of a sailor. 
As chairman of the America’s Cup com- 
mittee when Lord Dunraven challenged 
with his first Valkyrie, he showed a spirit 
of independence and fair play that was 
doubtless appreciated by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. 

In 1884, when Sir Richard Sutton chal- 
lenged for the America’s Cup, James 
Gordon Bennett was again elected com- 
modore. In conjunction with Vice Com- 
modore William P. Douglas he built 
Priscilla for cup defending purposes, but 
she was beaten by the Boston boat 
Puritan. Mr. Bennett might have suc- 
ceeded himself if he had so desired, but 
he frankly told the club that he did not 
approve of non resident commodores, and 
that, dearly as he loved New York, Paris 
and the Riviera had still greater charms 
for him. 

Elbridge T. Gerry came next on the 
roll of commodores, reigning from 1886 to 
1892. He entertained sumptuously on 
the Electra, and proved himself an ideal 
steam yachtsman, making no pretensions 
whatever to bea sailor. In lieu of Mr. 
Bennett’s brass band, Commodore Gerry 
used to carry the yachting reporters of 
the leading New York and Boston dailies 
with him on the cruise, treating them 
with courtesy and feeding them on the 
fat of the land. In consequence, the 
Electra was the most widely advertised 
and popular steam yacht afloat. But Mr. 
Gerry did much for the club, and when he 
retired, in 1892, the members presented 
him with a fine service of plate. 

EK. D. Morgan, a gentleman who has 
probably owned more expensive pleasure 
craft than any other American, was Mr. 
Gerry’s successor. Asa racing yachtsman 
he was singularly unfortunate until he 
commissioned Nat Herreshoff to build the 
forty six footer Gloriana, whose record of 
eight starts and eight first prizes was the 
yachting marvel.of 1890. Commodore 
Morgan has done a good deal of deep 
water cruising on the imported steam 
yachts Amy, Ituna, Sans Peur, and May, 
also on the big steel schooner Constella- 











OUT FOR PLEASURE—ONE OF THE FORTY FOOT 
YACHTS CRUISING ON THE SOUND. 


tion, which Mr. Burgess designed for him. 
He raced Mayflower against Volunteer, 
and was beaten. Nothing daunted, he 
entered the forty foot class with Moccasin 
and Tomahawk—one would not content 
him—but again he met with bad luck. 
In fact, the only really successful racing 
yacht he has ever owned was Gloriana. 
Edward M. Brown, the next commodore, 
once owned a trim racing schooner, but 
of late years has taken his pleasure in the 
steam yachts Fedalma, Shearwater, and 
Sylvia. He was followed by the present 
incumbent, J. Pierpont Morgan, another 
commodore who has done great things for 
the club. In addition to buying the site 
of the new building, Commodore Morgan 
has borne the whole expense of building 
the Herreshoff cup defender of 1899, as 
well as that of refitting the old Defender 
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to act as a pacemaker for the new boat. 
She cost of running these two expensive 
versels will also ve assumed by Mr. Mor- 
gai. If we add the $500,000 he has paid 
for his new flagship Corsair, a little work 
with pencil and paper will show that the 
commodoreship of the New York Yacht 
Club is a costly honor. 

There is a distinguished list of honorary 
members, among them being the Prince of 
Wales, who has many friends in the club. 
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The second water front club house was 
on Staten Island, and the start of the 
regattas used to be from the north side 
of the Narrows, in sight of the club house, 
which was a modest structure enough. 
The town house, at 67 Madison Avenue, 
has long been inadequate to accom- 
modate the rapidly increasing mem- 
bership, but many memorable festi- 
vals and meetings have been held in the 
building. All the challengers for the Amer- 
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The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava is 
seventh on the list. He is commodore of 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, whose chal- 
lenge on behalf of Sir Thomas Lipton for 
the America’s Cup was accepted last 
summer, 

A few years ago, after ladies had long 
knocked in vain at the doors of the club 
for membership, a compromise was 
brought about by which the fair owners 
of yachts were permitted to become “ flag 
members.” This entitled them to practi- 
cally all the club privileges, except the 
right to vote. The first “flag member” 
was Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie, owner of the 
steam yacht Dungeness. She has now 
nearly a dozen seafaring sister members, 
all in love with the pastime and loyal to 
their club. 
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LAID UP FOR THE WINTER—YACHTS OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB FLEET WINTERING IN TEBO’S 
DOCK, SOUTH BROOKLYN. - 
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ica’s Cup of recent years have been enter- 
tained at its hospitable board, and have 
been solaced with grog and tobacco until 
they forgot their disappointment and 
determined to try again. 

The personnel of the club is varied and 
interesting. There are a number of naval 
officers on the rolls, as well as a sprinkling 
of fashionables who belong to the organi- 
zation for social reasons alone, not know- 
ing one end of a vessel from the other. 
The contingent that possesses most charm 
for the student of human nature is that 
of the “old timers,” who meet over the 
sea coal fires, toasting their toes at the 
open grates, spinning wonderful yarns 
about the past. When they are forced to 
leave the Madison Avenue house there will | 
be real regret among them. The place 
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MEASURING A’ RACING YACHT—JOHN HYSLOP, THE OFFICIAL MEASURER OF THE NEW YORK YACHT 
CLUB, TAKING THE DIMENSIONS OF THE VIGILANT. 


has become dear to them. They haunt the 
model room, the library, and the billiard 
room, in each of which are enshrined 
beloved relics, pictorial, artistic, and 
bibliographical. The new house is grander 
in every way, but it will be long before 
some of the -‘old timers” feel at home 
in it. 

The old model room of the club in 
Madison Avenue has been a fund of never 
ending delight to the student of naval 
architecture. It is to the credit of the 
club that it has never been churlish with 
its treasures, and the model room has 
always been open to those who went 
thither impelled by some nobler motive 
than mere curiosity. On its walls were 
displayed models showing the progress of 
yacht designing from the days of the 
Maria and the America down to the De- 
fender of 1895. Epoch making yachts 
like Puritan, Volunteer, or Gloriana, and 
the still more modern Yankee type of fin 
keel, are exhibited in a manner delightful 
to the votary of scientific ship building. 

The library of the club is rich in yacht- 
ing lore. An interesting history of the 


sport is contained in a series of scrap 
books containing newspaper clippings. 
These are kept religiously and form a 
valuable record of the progress of yacht 
designing and yacht sailing. All the 
magazines and periodicals which make a 
feature of the sport are purchased and 
bound up, while the library committee 
makes a point of adding new books to the 
archives, and of buying valuable old 
works pertaining to the sport whenever 
they come into the market. The collec- 
tion of pictures, prints, portraits, en- 
gravings, lithographs, and water colors, is 
also a remarkable one. 
Among the interesting things that have 
figured in the club’s history are the deep 
water cruises and races in which historic 
craft owned by its members have engaged. 
One of the most exciting contests ever 
known was sailed under the rules of the 
club in December, 1866, the starters being 
James Gordon Bennett’s Henrietta, Pierre 
Lorillard’s Vesta, and the Fleetwing, 
owned by George and Franklin Osgood. 
The three vessels were schooners, and the 
stakes were $90,000. Each was in racing 
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rig, and never were pleasure craft driven 
harder across the stormy Atlantic. Hen- 
rietta won, sailing 3,106 miles in 138 
days, 21 hours, 55 minutes. Her best 
day’s run was 280 knots. English yachts- 
men entertained the American visitors 
with splendid hospitality and were loud in 
their praises of Yankee pluck. 

Another close and exciting ocean race 
was that between James-Ashbury’s English 
schooner Cambria and James Gordon 
Bennett’s schooner Dauntless, from Ire- 
land to New York, in July, 1870. The 
American vessel was beaten by an hour 
and seven minutes. The Dauntless took 
part in another historic ocean race in 
March, 1887, her opponent being the 
schooner Coronet, a larger vessel and 
brand new. She was beaten by the more 
powerful craft, but the race will always 
be remembered by those who took part in 
it. The Dauntless was then owned by 
that capital yachtsman the late Caldwell 
H. Colt, who sailed across in his yacht. 
He was assisted by that famous old navi- 
gator Captain Samuel Samuels, who drove 
the schooner as hard as he dared through 
a series of wild gales. Her best day’s 
run was 328 nautical miles in the 24 
hours ending at noon on March 25—the 
record run for a yacht in the western 
ocean. She met with a mishap to one of 
her tanks, and drinking water grew 
scarce. The sailors had to slake their 
thirst with drafts of sparkling wine— 
an experience probably unique in the 
annals of ocean racing; but it is not re- 
corded that there was any grumbling in 
consequence. 

Mr. Bush, the owner of the Coronet, did 
not sail in his yacht, his place being taken 
by John H. Bird, for many years secretary 
of the New York Yacht Club. Dauntless . 
was beaten after a gallant struggle, and 
her plucky owner lost $10,000. 

The squadron cruises of the club are 
popular and fashionable functions. The 
yachts have the choice of sailing either in 
cruising or racing trim, valuable prizes 
being offered to the winners in both di- 
visions. The yachts of late years have 
made Glen Cove their rendezvous, the next 
stopping places being Huntington, New 
London, and Newport. At Newport races 
are sailed for prizes offered by members, 
and several days are spent in that favor- 
ite harbor. The races for the cups pre- 
sented by the late Ogden Goelet were 
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great attractions. Colonel John Jacob 
Astor has arranged to offer cups of equal 
value—a one thousand dollar prize for 
schooners and a five hundred dollar prize 
for sloops, cutters, or yawls. The first 
contest for these trophies will be sailed in 
August of the present year. 

Owing to the war with Spain there was 
no squadron cruise last year. This caused 
much disappointment to yachtswomen, who 
greatly enjoy the annual yachting car- 
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fact, the America’s Cup has about as 
much intrinsic beauty as a tomato can. 
It has no bottom, and will not hold liquid. 
When the Thistle came over to be beaten 
by the Volunteer, the Scotch syndicate 
which built that celebrated cutter im- 
ported a famous Highland piper to sound 
on his instrument a pean—or rather a 
pibroch—of victory when the cup should 
be won. The piper was confident of suc- 
ess. He said he would drink Scotch 
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nival, For that reason the cruise of 1899 
promises to be the most brilliant in the 
club’s history, an additional incentive 
being the coming rivalry between the 
new and the old cup defenders, the former 
manned by hardy and agile sailors from 
Maine and the latter by sturdy Scandi- 
navians. These boats will be raced with 
keen persistence throughout the season, 
and to the better boat of the two will be 
given the task of sailing against Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock. 

Most visitors to the club’s headquarters 
linger in admiration over the famous 
trophy that may be called the blue ribbon 
of the yachting world. As a matter of 


whisky out of the cup before it left 
America. He wouldn’t believe that it 
was hollow from base to spout until the 
old mug was shown to him by one of 
the attachés of the club house. Then he 
muttered a few words in Gaelic, pre- 
sumably an imprecation. It was indeed, 
from the patriotic Scot’s point of view, a 
hollow mockery. 

Nevertheless, the old cup is the club’s 
most treasured possession, and should the 
Shamrock carry it across the Atlantic in 
October a challenge will be lodged for it 
at once, and preparations will forthwith 
be begun for a cup race in British waters 
next year. 
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A REVIEW OF THE SEASON OF 1898-99, WITH ITS OPENING IN 
TORRID TEMPERATURE, ITS UNEXPECTED FROSTS, AND ITS 
SUCCESSES, WHICH WERE UNUSUALLY NUMEROUS, THOUGH 
THE FOREIGN STAR WAS SCARCELY REPRESENTED AND 
THE NATIVE PLAYWRIGHT MADE BUT ONE HIT-—THE 
PLAYS BROUGHT FORWARD IN THE METROPOLIS, THE 
PEOPLE WHO APPEARED IN THEM, AND THE IMPRESSION 
THEY MADE ON THE PUBLIC. 


A’ early as last December it became apparent to all who 

followed the affairs of the stage with any attention, 
that the theatrical year was to be a notable one from the 
standpoint by which even art is first judged nowadays— 
that of material prosperity. And this element of box office 
success continued to dominate the record as the months 
went by. Mit after hit was scored, in striking contrast. to 
the previous season, which, as was stated in our review of 
last July, was marked by an unusual number of flat failures. 

But one imported star shared in this prosperity—Olga 
Nethersole, unless we include Sonnenthal, who acted in 
German for a short season at the Irving Place Theater. On 
the other hand, almost every one of the successful dramatic 
productions was of English, French, or German origin. There 
, is no getting away from this fact, sad blow to patriotic 
ra pride though it be. The stage, however, is not alone in de- 
pending just now on a foreign source of supply. Most of 
our books, too, are coming from abroad. For the lovers of native drama, though, there is 
this consolation, that London is extending a warm welcome to a larger number of American 
plays with each advancing season. But to the New York record more in detail. 


wo 


THE OPENING ATTRACTIONS AND THEIR HANDICAP. 

The dramatic year opened August 25, a terrifically hot night, with musical comedy, 
“A Runaway Girl” at Daly’s. The conception of this successor: of various other “Shop,” 
“Geisha,” and “Circus” girls was imported from the 
London Gaiety, but her American realization was Virginia 
Earl, and the public “guessed right the very first time” in 
predicting that she and 
her clever associates 
would carry this farrago 
of tuneful froth and frolic 
into the good graces of 
all sorts and conditions of 
theater goers. The critics, 
too, recorded a_ success 
the next morning, which 
was certainly very good 
of them, considering the 
moist conditions of linen 
under which they were 
obliged to write their im- 
pressions. But public, 
critics, even Mr. Daly 
himself, scarcely counted 
on a metropolitan run 
that extended almost |; Z 
through February, and a 2 DAY |i “4 RUNAWAY GIRL” AT DALY'S 
vogue for the airs that ad mS) THEATER 
would place them on the ' a ‘ 
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list of every dance, give them prominence at 
band concerts, and even send them into the 
public schools for the children to sing at 
their exhibitions. James Powers’ work as the 
jockey, Flipper, was adjudged by those who 
had seen both performers to be superior to 
that of the London creator of the part, and 
Mabelle Gillman played opposite to him as 
Alice, the maid, with a consummate adroit- 
ness that made her quarrel with Mr. Daly a 
matter of public regret. She joined the Casino 
forces for the leading part of “In Gay Paree,” 
and her place in “ A Runaway Girl” was taken 
by Elsa Ryan, a promotion from the chorus. 
The most popular song in the piece, 
“Soldiers in the Park,” was sung at first 
by Yvette Violette, who used to imi- 
tate Yvette Guilbert, but she was afterwards 
transferred to “The Great Ruby” under her 
own name, May Cargill, and Adele Ritchie be- 
came the Dorothy, beginning with the shift- 
ing of the play to the Fifth Avenue in No- 
vember. Cyril Scott was another leading 
favorite in the cast. Always at perfect ease 
in his parts, Mr. Scott is enabled to make 
even a colorless role starid out by an ap- 
parently effortless exertion of power that for 
lack of a better term we might call tact. 

Hoyt’s “A Day and a Night” at the Gar- 
rick was the next offering to brave the con- 
tinued hot wave. It played to fairly good 
businéss for some weeks, but its chief defect 
was that the first act was so much better 
than the other two. The reviewers were 
qui¢k to point out this fact, and as the 
Chinese system of paying for a performance 
piecemeal does not obtain here, Mr. Hoyt’s 
profits were not augmented. The cast was 
headed by Otis Harlan, a 
Hoytian stand by, and 
among its minor members 
was pretty Grace Rutter, 
destined to blossom out in 
the Lyceum stock later 
in the season as Grace 
Elliston. 

On September 1 Stuart 
Robson came forth at 
Wallack’s, after several 
years’ absence from the 
metropolis. This was a 
condition which New York 
had borne with more 
fortitude than it displayed 
under the infliction of 
“The Meddler,” the con- 
coction by Augustus 
Thomas which the man- 
ager had thoughtfully 
denominated “a comic 
play.” Among those in 

ual the company who found 
VIRGINIA HARNED, IN nothing worth the doing 
“LADY URSULA.” were Marie Burroughs, 
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leading woman, and John E. Kellerd, who soon 
deserted, only, alas, to fall foul later of “The 
Sorrows of Satan.” After serving out his al- 
lotted three weeks’ sentence, before audiences 
which Mr. Robson must have discovered to be 
the only chilly thing in that period of trying 
temperature, he betook himself and his weari- 
some “Meddler ” to the road, where both 
found more congenial ground. 

The same night brought Sothern back to 
the Lyceum with Anthony Hope’s “ Adventure 
of Lady Ursula,” to which the general public 
took kindly, although not to the degree of 
making it a season’s run, like “Zenda” and 
“An Enemy to the King.” Moreover, Vir- 

‘ginia Harned’s name part so overtopped 
that assigned to her husband, Sothern himself, 
that brisk business with the British brand 
was not allowed to prevent the bringing for- 
ward of American goods in the shape of “A 
Colonial Girl,” by Grace L. Furniss and Abby 
Sage Richardson. This met with a fair 
measure of favor for.a brief period, and, in any 
event, served to restore domestic harmony. 

The reopening of the Knickerbocker was 
accomplished the following week, under 
weather conditions that were still sizzling. 
De Wolf Hopper was to present his successor 
to “El Capitan,” and naturally expectation 
ran high. Sousa’s “Bride Elect” showed 
that the March King had not put his all into 
his first operatic success, and now that he 
had decided to go back to Charles Klein for 
his book, failure was the last thing looked 
for. But the event was otherwise. “The 
Charlatan ” found his arts to be without avail 
in Gotham. He himself was voted tiresome, 

















and the music to which he was set far too 
ambitious for a necromancer of his preten- 
sions. Edna Wallace was undoubtedly missed 
from the company, which retained of the 
familiar Hopper people only its “ old reliable” 
tenor, Edmund Stanley, little Alfred Klein 
(forced to masquerade. as a woman), and 
stately Nella Bergen. Their stay in town 
was cut down one half, and Hopper left the 
metropolis with the first cloud on his horizon 
that had rested there since “Castles in the 
Air,” his initial venture as a star, came tum- 
bling about his ears. In all justice it should 
be added that “The Charlatan” on tour did 
such good business that Hopper had serious 
thoughts of taking it to England. 

Two days later, on the first cool night of 
the new season, “A Brace of Partridges,” an 
English comedy and company, inaugurated 
Charles Frohman’s management of the Madi- 
son Square, lately Hoyt’s. The critics were 
pleased, and said so with marked unanimity, 
but for some reason or other the public 
fought shy of these imported birds, who took 
flight back to Albion’s shores before the win- 
ter was half over. 

The next novelty, prepared by Harry B. 
Smith and Ludwig Englander, proved to be 
the herald of the military productions with 
which the season has been overrun. Francis 
Wilson began his theatrical year at the 
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ALICE NIELSEN 
Broadway with “The Little Corporal” and 
Lulu Glaser. We put it this way because 
MissGlaser was assuredly a factor in the 
piece without which it would have lacked at 
least’ half the snap and vigor that has lined 
it alongside the hits. Denis O’Sullivan, a big 
and handsome acquisition to the company, is 
also to be credited with especially good work. 


F, 


THE STAGE. 





IN “THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 


About this time 
the Bijou was 
lighted up to launch 
Sam Bernard as a 
star. He had re- j 
nouncedabigsalary = 
at Weber & Fields’. 
to follow whither 
ambition and large 
type led, and pres- 
ently found himself in the 
market for another job. His I 7 
undoing was wrought by | ! 
“Chimmie Fadden” Town- 
send and a son in law of Joe 
Jefferson, Glen MacDonough, 
who had provided him with 
his first play, “The Marquis 
of Michigan.” Poor Alice 
Atherton, of laughing song 
fame, whose sad taking off 
was among the many recent 
deaths in the profession, made all that was 
possible out of the strong woman with a 
penchant for music. 


A NEW STAR AND AN OLD ONE MAKE HITS. 


In the last week of September “ The For- 
tune Teller” pitched her tent at Wallack’s, 
and it was speedily discovered that there 
would be naught but good luck for her spon- 
sors, librettist Smifh and 
composer Victor Herbert. 
Alice Nielsen, in swinging 
out into space as a star, 
was careful to surround 
herself with capable sup- 
port. There was a trio of 
comedians who were really 
funny, Joe Herbert, Rich- 
ard Golden, and Joseph 
Cawthorne. There was also 
the bass of the many ad- 
mirers, carried off bodily 
from the Bostonians, Eu- 
gene Cowles. And in the 
modest part of Vaninka, 
the gipsy girl, there was 
a player who was to write 
her name high in no less 
a house than Daly’s be- 
fore the trees budded— 
k Marcia Van Dresser, the 
“| Countess Charkoff of “The 
Great Ruby.” 

John Drew made his 
reappearance at the Empire on this same 
night in an English comedy, “The Liars,” and 
found therein the most sterling attraction he 
has had since “Rosemary.” So closely was 
Mr. Drew fitted with Sir Christopher, another 
of those “squires of dames” in whom his soul 
delights, that one is almost ready to believe 
Henry Arthur Jones had him, as well as 
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Charles Wyndham, in mind when he wrote 
the play. At all events, an author’s imagina- 
tion could not have conjured up a more 
charming Lady Jessica than Isabel Irving 
made. There were not many such delightful 
touches given in our playhouses during the 
year as some of those in her opening scenes, 
in one of which she tells her lover, “You 
wanted to play Romeo all the time, and I 
only wanted to play Juliet sometimes.” As 
this pig headed lover, Arthur Byron, who is 
a nephew of Ada Rehan, did really good work. 
He has improved wonderfully of late. Annie 
Irish was a capital Lady Rosamund, and it 
was a pity that she chose to give up the part 
for the harrowing lead in “ Her Atonement.” 
But she wished to be in New York with her 
husband, J. E. Dodson, located at the Mad- 
ison Square with “Because She Loved Him 
So.” Rosamund was passed on to Jane Eus- 
tis, formerly with A. M. Palmer. Elizabeth 
Tyree as Dolly Coke, chief liar, played her one 
great scene with admirable aplomb. She, 

too, left the cast at’ the close of the 

New York run, and her place was taken, 

very acceptably, by Gertrude Gheen, 

who was seen to such advantage with 

Y? Robert Hilliard about a year ago. 


A MONTH OF SUCCESSES. 


October was ushered in by the piéce 
de résistance of the season, Edmond 


Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” with 
Richard Mansfield, which played at the Garden 
Theater for eight weeks to standing room only 
for every performance except the second one. 
This record happily shattered the belief, pre- 
vailing in some quarters, that only frivolous 
productions are the big money earners. “ Cyr- 
ano” won on sheer merit of play and player. 
It was the dramatization of no novel that 
had been the talk of the town, nor did its 
success in Paris mean much to the general 
public. In brief, the hit of such a play 
(“Cyrano” is a tragedy, it must be remem- 
bered) is to be regarded as the most hopeful 
sign seen in the dramatic heavens for many 
moons. Mention must not be omitted of 
Margaret Anglin, who stepped from compara- 
tive obscurity into the leading woman’s rdle, 
making a Roxane that deserved praise and 
got it. 

The second week in October saw the pro- 
duction of still another piece from over the 
sea. This was Hall Caine’s “Christian,” and 
if managers were inclined to disagree with 
Shakspere and believe that there’s much in a 
name, we should find them all busy searching 
the Scriptures for play titles. What with 
“The Little Minister” the biggest winner on 
Charles Frohman’s record, and “The Chris- 
tian” playing to the greatest receipts in the 
Knickerbocker’s history, the church would 
seem to be in one sense the best friend the 
stage ever had. But if the public flocked to 
applaud “The Christian,” not a few critics 
drew on their strong- 
est adjectives to con- 
demn it, and as the 
season progressed, 
the city was divided 
into two camps, those 
who admired the play 
and those who hated 
it. But as both fac- 
tions went to see it, 
the receipts continued 
to roll up undisturbed, 
and if Viola Allen 
possesses any sordid 
side to her nature, she 
must have congratu- 
lated herself many 
times that she elected 
to start starring as 
Glory Quayle rather 
than as the Priscilla of “ Miles Standish,” one 
of the many plays offered her. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the day after the first 
performance the critics awarded the greatest 
meed of praise to E.J. Morgan for his John 
Storm. His successor, Joseph Haworth, was 
also an admirable interpreter of this singular 
type. Indeed, the men dominated the play. 
Jack Mason as Drake and Jameson Lee Finney 
as Lord Robert, both scoring hits. 





THE STAGE. 


The third Monday in the month brought 
still another foreign success to the fore, 
“On and Off,” farce from the French, at 
the Madison Square. E. M. Holland and 
Fritz Williams headed a cast that played the 
skit at just the right tempo, and the scene in 
the last act where Holland is made to believe 
he has lost his wits sent the piece whirling 
along merrily until the middle of January. 

And October had yet more golden fruit to 
drop into the laps of the managers, in the 
shape of “ Catherine,” with Annie Russell as 
star, and a supporting cast of much bril- 


pleased mightily; the adventuress, 
Elsie de Wolfe, with a speech for 
which audacity is but a feeble term. 
Joseph Holland was “the good young 
man” of self sacrificing instincts and 
modest attire; W. J. Le Moyne capital 
as the doddering father of Catherine, 
the music teacher who becomes a 
duchess, while Ethel Barrymore lent 
the distinction -of her-beauty to the part of 
the Duke’s sister. Mrs. Le Moyne was the 
Duchess, and the scenes that awakened the 
especial enthusiasm of all who witnessed 

















JOHN DREW AND ISABEL 


liancy. In fact, if being a star means getting 
the “fat” of the newspaper notices the day 
after the first performance, then the star of 
“Catherine” was indisputably Mrs. Le Moyne. 
The play itself was 
treated with scant 
courtesy by the re- 
viewers, but it was 
a piece admirably 
calculated to capture 
the fancy of women; 
and once this con- 
quest is made, your 
box office receipts are 
assured. It was writ- 
ten by Henri La- 
vedan, a Frenchman, 
and first performed 
at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. The leading 
man here was Frank 
Worthing, who 


IRVING IN “THE LIARS.” 


them were those with her son, when she dis- 
cusses the question of a marriage beneath 
him. Her utter freedom from stage conven- 
tions, that perfected art which is capable of 
concealing art—it was this that gave Mrs. 
Le Moyne’s work in a quiet role the true 
qualities of greatness. 

In connection with “ Catherine” it may in- 
terest the reader if we reprint just here two 
paragraphs which appeared in a New York 
morning paper—the Sun-—shortly after the 
play was produced. A new star was in one 
case represented as recounting her impres- 
sions of her reception, and although no name 
was mentioned, it was not difficult to read 
Annie Russell between the lines, for her Sue 
had certainly been the talk of London. 

“Here I’ve made an attempt,” she was re- 
ported as saying, “after having been praised 
and admired in Europe as no woman ever was 
since Mary Anderson. I return to my own 
country and find myself in a play which 
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gives me no opportunity 
whatever. I am told that I 
do the same old things as 
well as ever, and am patron- 
ized with such equivocal 
praise. The part in which 
I appear is such that my op- 
portunities allow me to do 
nothing else. The honors 
go elsewhere, and I find my- 
self, after the most. enthu- 
siastic acceptance abroad, 
just where I was five years 
ago. It is discouraging 
enough to make me feel like 
returning immediately to 
the place in which I was so 
much appreciated and re- 
maining there forever.” 

As to the other plaint, it 
would not be a rash guess 
to ascribe it to Ethel Barry- 
more, who, the winter pre- 
vious, had been playing in 
Henry Irving’s company. 

“Tm going back to Lon- 
don, too,” was her declara- 
tion. “I’ve had enough of 
New York since I got back. When I was in 
London at the best known theater there I was 
praised for acting. . Here I’ve been noticed 
only with a few words about my looks. Some- 
body told me the other day that I used my 
voice so indistinctly that it was impossible to 
hear what I said. I could be understood in 
London without any trouble, and the theater 
was much larger than the little one I’m 

playing in now. 
That was in Lon- 
don, and when I 
return there it 
will be to stay.” 


SOME HITS AND 
MISSES. 
May. Irwin’s 
annual. advent 
at the Bijou 
came early in 
November, and 
it goes without 
saying that she 
remained there 
until spring had 
almost arrived. 
The play? Well, 
- really, the play 
matters less 
with May Irwin 
than with any entertainer in the whole long list 
of them. She could make one laugh by simply 
reading from the Congressional Directory, 
and, let it be whispered, if her vehicles con- 
tinue to grow poorer, as they seem to be 


FRANCIS WILSON IN “THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL,” 
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doing, she may come to this 
yet. Glen MacDonough’s 
“ Kate Kip, Buyer” couldn’t 
sell a row in the “peanut” 
circle on its own merits. 

The second hit of the 
month was made by Jeff de 
Angelis at the Broadway 
with a new comic opera, 
“The Jolly Musketeer,” by 
Stanislaus Stange and Ju- 
lian Edwards. Everybody 
was glad of this. De An- 
gelis is a clever fellow, who 
fell on hard luck when his 
lone starring was snuffed 
out by the collapse of “The 
Caliph” some three seasons 
ago. With “The Jolly Mus- 
keteer” he marched right 
merrily into the citadel of 
popular favor. 

Crane followed “The 
Christian” at the Knicker- 
bocker, and there was the 
dull sickening thud of tra- 
dition when the “takings” 
dropped. “ Wortha Million” 
was so bad that Mr. Presbrey is reported to 
have said, as he boarded a steamer, that he 
was going to get out of the country before he 
was slain for writing it. “The Head of the 
Family” was rushed into rehearsal at once, 
but came perilously near being a case of out 
of the frying pan into the fire. Crane’s leading 
women come and go like the pictures in a 
kaleidoscope. Percy Haswell was the last 
on view. “Cute little Gladys Wallis,” the 
women’s favorite and the paragon portrayer 
of the spoiled child, was restored during the 
winter to the Crane fold. 

The third November winner was of English 
make—Pinero’s comedy, “Trelawny of the 
‘Wells,’” serving to open the stock season at 
the Lyceum. Few productions since “The 
Little Minister ” have inspired such enthusi- 
astic notices, and the comedy ran until almost 


the close of the theater’s 

regular season. Its suc- 

cess is another inspiring we 
dramatic sign of the Zs 
times. There were op- | 
portunities in it for L 
many tawdry devices to 
achieve “situations” of 
which Pinero refused to 
avail himself, so that the 
play’s record demon- 
strates, as“ Cyrano” did 

in a different line, that 
there is a public for 

real art as well as for 
cheap artifice, certain 
croakers to the contrary 
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notwithstanding. The winners among the 
performers were: Mary Mannering, delight- 
fully combining childish enthusiasm and 
womanly sentiment in the title rdle; Mrs. 
Walcot, as a tragedy queen who never steps 
out of her part; Hilda Spong, as the actress 
who gets on faster than her friends at the 
“Wells,” but who still sympathizes in their 
woes; Elizabeth Tyree, as Avonia Bunn, 
whose top notch of ambition is.reached by 
becoming Prince Charming in the pantomime; 
William Courtleigh, the Ferdinand Gadd 
whom Avonia marries, and who has nothing 
but scorn for pantomime until he discovers 
that he can mouth his lines into a semblance 
of tragedy. Mr. Walcot, too, was first class 
as the gruff Vice Chancellor, with his inquiry 
as to whether there are “no cheers 
here” when he discovers his grand- 
son’s bride elect seated on the floor. 
Still another good impersonation was 
that of Charles W. Butler as Augus- 
tus Colpoys, the little chap who bobs 
up at every turn and has a finger in 
every pie. As for Edward J. Morgan, 
the Lyceum’s popular leading man, 
after his big score in “The Christian,” 
he seemed doomed to have nothing 
but hopeless parts for the rest of 
the season. As Tom Wrench, the 
out at elbows actor 
and playwright, the 
few good lines that 
fell to him were 
smothered in the 
laugh aroused by 
the swish of a crino- 
line or the shake of 
a waterfall. He has 
indeed been a mar- 
tyr to the cause. 

Shakspere re- 
sumed his sway at 
Daly’s in the latter 
part of November 
with “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” 
presented with all 


the production deserved every one of the 
fifty five performances it received, and much 
larger audiences than the majority of them 
had. It may be that some day New York 
will look back with regret on the scant sup- 
port it accorded to the uplifting entertain- 
ment which Augustin Daly, season after 





the scenic and musi- 
cal embellishment 
with which Mr. Daly 
ever seeks to sugar- 
coat his offerings of 
the legitimate. Ada Rehan assumed Portia for 
the first time, and to such good purpose that 
the wo Jer was expressed that she had 
waited so long to add the impersonation to 
her list. Sidney Herbert’s Shylock received 
rough handling from the critics, but the 
public applauded him generously, and then, 
any man makes a target of himself by under- 
taking a réle that awakens memories of 
famous players with every line. Charles 
Richman was a very satisfactory Bassanio, and 
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“THE CHRISTIAN ”—SCENE IN THE FIRST ACT. 


season, sets before its citizens, giving them 
the opportunity of taking or leaving it es 
they may elect. 

It was during this period that Julia Arthur 
sought to lead, in place of following, the 
taste of the people by giving them “ Ingo- 
mar” and “As You Like It” at Wallack’s 
when they preferred “A Lady of Quality” 
and studiously stayed away when this wasn’t 
the bill. Miss Arthur fell ill before the en- 
gagement ended, and the theater management 
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sued for damages, not on account of her 
sickness, but. because she had refused to play 
paying parts when she was able to play any. 


AT HOLIDAY TIME. 


The last week of the year brought the 
Empire stock back to town, with Anthony 


| ; 
MANSFIELD IN THE LAST ACT OF “CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC.” 


Hope’s “ Phroso” as the inaugural attraction. 
And this attracted, as it happened, more 
largely at matinées than for evening perform- 
ances. Jessie Millward made her début as 
leading woman, succeeding Viola Allen, and 
conquered her position forthwith. The test 
was no light one, either, for she followed a 
great favorite with Empire audiences. Faver- 
sham, of course, was the Lord Wheatley, and 
labored valiantly to make real firecrackers 
out of material fit only for “sizzers.” The 
play became an appalling jumble toward the 
end, but had a run of about six weeks. 

The New Year ushered in the only American 
dramatic success of the season, Clyde Fitch’s 
“Nathan Hale,” in which Nat Goodwin and his 
wife, Maxine Elliott, appeared as joint stars at 
the Knickerbocker. Next to “Trelawny” this 
play received the strongest tribute of praise 
from the reviewers of any production of the 
winter. And the public went in throngs to 
see it for two months, in spite of the unhappy 
ending which history relentlessly demanded. 
To be sure, there were some who declared 
that Goodwin, in his personality, was unsuited 
to the name part; but he certainly acted it 
well, and even in these days of complete out- 
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fitting in drama, audiences must be called 
upon now and then to exercise their imagina- 
tions. The public has become so accustomed 
to seeing Goodwin in humorous parts, that 
some little time is required for the subduing 
of the old expectations of a laugh when he 
appears. His Hale showed that he has much 
more than the desire to play serious réles; it 
demonstrated his ability to handle them with 
discretion, and with the necessary suggestion 
of reserve force. Miss Elliott’s Alice Adams 
served to rank her for merit of no ordinary 
measure, while her sister Gertrude scored in 
a comedy part which gave her the first chance 
she had had to do more than flit in and out 
on the scene. 

Meantime a downright failure went into 
the annals of Daly’s. The long talked of and 
many times deferred “ Madame Sans Géne” of 
Sardou was brought to performance, and as 
it was no longer a novelty, everything de- 
pended on Ada Rehan’s Catherine. She was 
disappointing as the washerwoman in the 
prologue, and although many of the other 
scenes went with a certain sprightliness, the 
wrong keynote seemed to be struck, and the 
piece survived for only a few performances, 
giving way to brief revivals of “The Shrew” 
and “The School for Scandal,” pending prep- 
arations for “The Great Ruby.” : 


“ZAZA” AND SOME OTHERS. 


January’s second week witnessed Mrs. 
Leslie Carter’s triumph with “Zaza,” a 
“problem” play from the French of Simon 
and Berton; adapted and ostensibly toned down 
for Americans by David Belasco. The produc- 
tion made a twofold sensation—of enthusiasm 
over the powerful work of Mrs. Carter, and 
of dismay at the audacity of the piece itself, 
which, even in the American version, held 
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episodes never before thrust upon. the atten- 
tion of the better class of metropolitan theater 
goers. The only excuse for exploiting them 
in this case was the necessity which made 
them part and parcel of the character the 
star was called on to portray; they were not 
dragged in. to gratify a depraved taste or add 





ing man who made a disagreeable part not at 

all offensive while at the same time bringing 
out all its telling points. Cascart, Zaza’s 
partner in the music halls, was Mark Smith, 
who used to be Queen Isabella in “ 1492,” and 
to his new réle he lent the color and atmos- 
phere it needed. Another faithful portraiture 


SCENE AT CLOSE OF FIRST ACT IN “TRELAWNY OF THE ‘ WELLS.’” 


“spice” to a situation that would have scored 
without them. And yet, even from the most 
tolerant viewpoint, the choice of such a theme 
for the theater is, as MUNSEY’S noted in its 
March issue, a deplorable one. 

As a matter of record we append some of 
the headlines of the critics’ reports appearing 
January 10: “Genius the Word for Mrs. Car- 
ter”; “‘Zaza’ Scores a Real Triumph”; “ The 
New Bernhardt”; “‘ Zaza’ a Drama of Tre- 
mendous Power”; “ Mrs. Carter 
Scores the Greatest Hit of Her 
Time.” Another matter of record 
must be the statement that for 
no play in years—barring “The 
Little Minister ”—was it so diffi- 
cult to get seats as for “Zaza,” 
and this although the run ex- 
tended from early January until 
middle June. The cast was se- 
lected with excellent judgment. 

Charles A. Stevenson, the husband 
of Kate Claxton, who had not 
acted for some time, was a lead- 


was Marie Bates’ Rosa Bonne, the tippling 
aunt to Zaza, as classic in its way as its inter- 
preter’s Mrs. Murphy in “Chimmie Fadden.” 
Olga Nethersole came into Wallack’s at 
this period for a four weeks’ engagement, 
opening with her new play, “The Terma- 
gant,” made in England for her by Messrs. 
Parker and Carson, who have scored nothing 
but failures since their big success with 
“Rosemary,” and who did not break their 
record in this case. Pinero’s 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” 
was put on for the second week, 
and proved such a hit that it 
almost crowded out costumed 
“Camille,” and did succeed -in 
pushing to the wall Max O’Rell’s 
“Price of Wealth.” Next to Miss 
Nethersole’s own work, the best 
acting in the company was done 
by a new leading man, Hamilton 
Revelle, who very nearly suc- 
ceeded in making “The Terma- 

gant” possible. 
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“Because She Loved Him So” came to the 
Madison Square on January 16 and ran out 
the season. It was an adaptation from the 
French by William Gillette, of a Bisson and 
Leclercq comedy, and its refreshing cleanli- 
ness added a gratifying feature to its suc- 
cess. There were a host of good people in 
the cast: J. E. Dodson and Kate Meek as the 
loving old couple who, after living together 
for thirty years without a quarrel, pretend to 
spat for their daughter’s sake; Ida Conquest, 
as the daughter aforesaid, possessed by an 
Othello-like spirit of jealousy; Edwin Arden, 
in the part of the innocent and long suffering 
husband; young Arnold Daly, a newcomer, as 
the wife’s brother, whom her marital troubles 
drive nearly to the verge of distraction; and 
Maggie Fielding, as the faithful servant who 
persists in joining in the conversation to the 
old gentleman’s manifest annoyance. 

The Broadway Theater Opera Company, in 
its successor to “The Highwayman,” failed to 
score as decided a success. The same libret- 
tist and composer—De Koven and Smith— 
furnished the work, but the critics were ex- 
tremely unkind to “The Three Dragoons,” 
and although the public to a considerable ex- 
tent disagreed with them, the new opera 
suffered by comparison with its predecessors in 
this house, which it left after a six weeks’ run. 

The Herald Square, after a series of 
“French Maid-ish” revivals and a period of 
like frivolity with the witless “Hotel Topsy 





Turvy,” accomplished an acrobatic feat with 
its own record by extending its hospitality to 
James A. Herne, with his “Rev. Griffith 
Davenport.” This was a deadly serious dis- 
sertation on the Civil War, founded on Helen 
Gardener’s novel, “An Unofficial Patriot.” 
There was scarcely a ray of humor in the 
piece, and but few situations. One of the 
curtain effects was Mr. Herne’s recital of the 
Lord’s prayer. The star was well supported, 
his wife doing yeoman’s service, while Robert 
Fischer gave a splendid rendering of a Vir- 
ginia mountaineer. But the play was too 
somber, in too marked contrast to “Shore 
Acres,” to endure, and its town life was brief. 


TWO LIGHT COMEDIES AND A BIG MELODRAMA. 


The first February hit was “At the White 
Horse Tavern” at Wallack’s, an adaptation 
by Sydney Rosenfeld of a German comedy of 
rural life by Blumenthal and Kadelburg. 
Those who had not seen very many plays 
would be more likely to be pleased with this — 
piece of deliberate action and much local 
color than would the blasé playgoer, but New 
York had seen nothing jist like it in years, 
its tone was unimpeachable, and the fact that 
it caught on reflected credit on public taste. 
Joseph Holland, Amelia Bingham, and 


Frederic Bond were among the well known 
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DE ANGELIS IN “THE JOLLY MUSKETEER.” 
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players who, together with some clever but 
unfamiliar ones, assisted in making life 
merry in this mimic hostelry among the 
Austrian Alps. 

“The Great Ruby” began its lengthy 
career at Daly’s on February 10. With the 
production of this melodrama Mr. Daly ap- 
peared to have taken unto himself a motto, 
for the first thing in the reading matter of 
the house bill was this quotation from Goethe: 
“T let tongues wag as they pleased—what 
I saw to be the right thing—that I did.” 
“The Great Ruby” was evidently the right 
thing so far as filling the house was con- 
cerned. As for the rest, it proved to be by 
far the: best constructed play of its type 
since “The Fatal Card” was brought out 
here. It was mounted, by means of the 
Drury Lane trappings, with a completeness 
from which Charles Frohman could learn 
points, and the.cast was certainly irreproach- 
able, picked as it was from the best people on 
the Daly roster, beginning with Ada Rehan 
herself. Two Countess Charkoffs made hits 
in quick succession—Blanche Bates and 
Marcia Van Dresser—and “dear old Mrs. 
Gilbert” appeared to have renewed her youth 
from the celerity with which she clinrbed to 
the top of the coach. Charles Richman ap- 
peared as an Indian prince of dignified mien, 
and yet handled the trying balloon scene with 
all the necessary vigor. 

“Phroso” was followed at the Empire by 
another English play, “Lord and Lady Algy,” 
a light comedy by R. C. Carton, who ranks 
well up towards Jones and Pinero. “Algy” 
struck the pub- 
lic faney at 
once. There 


JESSIE MILLWARD AND WILLIAM FAVERSHAM. 


were the same old situations—an estranged 
couple, a designing villain with his eye on a 
good man’s spouse, a frustrated elopement, and, 
of course, a reconciliation of the husband and 
wife who are at odds. But these hackneyed 
moves of the theatrical chessmen were made 
on a brand new board and to the accompani- 
ment of much clever talk. William Faversham 
and Jessie Millward distinguished themselves 
in the name parts. A good many women, 
and probably not a few men, would not ap- 
prove of some of Lady Algy’s doings, but 
everybody approved of her interpreter, the 
Empire’s new leading woman. The play ran 
from the middle of Februg ry until the second 
week in May. 


LENTEN OFFERINGS. 

The commercial element in the theater is 
to be deplored, certainly, but as we have no 
endowed play- 
houses, and as 
“ angels” have 
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acquired an unsavory reputation, the drama 
must continue to exist upon the approval of 


the people. And with each passing season it Sothern. 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER AND MARK SMITH IN THE SECOND ACT OF “ZAZA.” 


is moreand more clearly demonstrated that 
the people demazd novelty. No matter how 
great the player, if he or she cannot bring 
forward a new work, recommended by in- 
herent ‘strength, by oddity of theme, or by 
the bizarre tint of its coloring, the general 
public will stay away, leaving -the audiences 
to be made up of a cult of faithful adherents 
of a particular school, the mere sight of 
which carries dismay to the box office. 

Mrs. Fiske played for six weeks at the 
Fifth Avenue, which had been devoted to re- 
vivals (Coghlan in “The Royal Box,” Joseph 
Jefferson in “The Rivals,” and “A Runaway 
Girl,” transferred from Daly’s). “Magda,” 
“Frou Frou,” “Little Italy ” preceding “ Di- 
vorgons,” “A Bit of Old Chelsea,” and ‘‘ Love 
Will Find the Way,” together with “Tess ”— 
all repetitions with the exception of “Little 
Italy ”—these formed Mrs. Fiske’s bills and 
drew but light houses. Her hesitation over 
the choice of an adapter for “Vanity Fair” 
has probably cost her the loss of many thou- 
sand dollars. 

The first gun in the war of the “Mus- 
keteers” was fired at the Knickerbocker on 
February 27, when Sothern swaggered forth 
as D’Artagnan in the Hamilton version, called 
“The King’s Musketeer.” He received a 
right royal welcome, and the advent of a 
rival across the street at the Broadway, two 
weeks later, did not draw from his followers. 
Edith Crane was Miladi, but the real heroine 
was Katherine Florence as Gabrielle. The J 4 dum, 
Broadway had a stronger Miladi in Blanche i 
Bates, but the Grundy adaptation, known as 
“The Musketeers,” could not touch the 


acting. 


Oh. Daas, 
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DRESSINGROOM SCENE IN “ZAZA.” | 


Hamilton one for consistent effectiveness, nor 
was O'Neill as dashing a D’Artagnan as 
Both performances, however, drew 


big houses and ran 
until after Easter. 
After its strike 
with “Trelawny,” the 
Lyceum fell on evil 
days with “Ameri- 
cans at Home,” by 
Abby. Sage Richard- 
son and Grace L. Fur- 
niss, who contrived 
“ A Colonial Girl” for 
Sothern. It proved to 
possess the consist- 
ency of dishwater, 
and it was pitiful to 
see such a good cast 
wasting their efforts 
on it. “John Inger- 
field,” by Jerome K. 
Jerome, planned for 
an afternoon bill, 
was speedily put on 
to replace it, and 
though singularly 


amateurish in spots, afforded Mary Manner- 
ing a chance for some very versatile bits of 


IN THE REALM OF OPERA. 
The Maurice Grau season of grand opera at 
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the Metropolitan was the 

most. notable in many years, 

both from an artistic and a 

~ monetary side. It was the 

longest, too, covering seven- ~ 

teen weeks and footing up a 

hundred and five perform- 

ances. Wagner was once 

more the favorite composer, 

as his name was on the house 

bill forty one times. Gounod 

came next, nineteen times, 

followed by Verdi, eleven 

times, Meyerbeer nine, Mozart 

eight, and Rossini six. Twenty 

seven different operas were 

given, sung by the greatest artists in the 
world, Melba, Eames, Nordica, Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink, Lehmann, Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke,and Saléza, Calvé being the only 
famous absentee, and she was kept away by 
illness. The season opened on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29, with “Tannhauser,” and closed Satur- 
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new American soprano, who 
came over with flying colors 
from her London appear- 
ances. 

The second season of light 
and grand opera in English: 
was opened by the Castle 
Square company at the Ameri- 
can Theater, September 5, 
with “Boccaccio,” and closed 
May 6, with “ Aida.” Several 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
works were performed during 
the year, including “The 
Pirates of Penzance” and 
“Tolanthe,” which have come 

but rarely to revival, and which were given 
in first rate style. But the packed houses were 
drawn by “Aida” (two weeks), “Trovatore,” 
“Faust,” “Lohengrin” (two weeks), and. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Many theaters 
would be glad to have the crowded auditorium 
seen night after night at the Amer- 
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J. E. DODSON, IDA CONQUEST, AND KATE MEEK. 


day night, March 25, with “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” The innovation of giving a Wag- 
ner cycle proved so successful that a rep- 
etition of the afternoon series was part of 
the year’s record. Of the new people brought 
out, Albert Saléza, the French tenor, met 
all expectations; so did Frau Schumann- 
Heink. Van Dyck, the tenor from Belgium, 
fell below them, as did Suzanne Adams, the 


ican, but the above reference to _ spe- 
cially popular titles is made in order to in- 
dicate the trend of public taste. Grace 
Golden was replaced by Adelaide Norwood, 
who, with Yvonne de Treville, sustained the 
burden of the grand opera soprano roles, and 
most acceptably, too. Joseph F. Sheehan re- 
mained the leading tenor and prime favorite, 
and Lizzie Macnichol continued high in the 
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affections of the Castle Square clientage. 
The presence of such a well picked and well 
managed stock company for the performance 
of opera is a distinct addition to the attrac- 
tions of the metropolis, and, it is gratifying 
to note, it has met with the success it most 
assuredly deserves. 


AFTER EASTER NOVELTIES. 


For the past three years the Lyceum has 
devoted its supplementary season after Easter 
to an attraction headed by a star, just as each 
autumn its doors are opened by Sothern. In 
the spring of 1897, for example, Annie Russell 
appeared there in “The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle”; in ’98 Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon played to big business in “The Moth 
and the Flame,” and the present year James 
K. Hackett literally dashed in and out upon 
the stage as Rassendyll-Rudolf in Anthony 
Hope’s prolonged “Prisoner of Zenda,” yclept 
“Rupert of Hentzau.” The judicious might 
grieve at the transparent trickiness of the 
whole business, but too few theater goers 
come under this head to give their protests 
any weight at the box office. In fact, the 
public took most kindly to “Rupert,” and 
have invited him back to town in the fall. 
Makers of tragedies will no doubt take fresh 
courage in consequence, for here is a success- 
ful play that not only ends unhappily, but 
devotes its final scene to the view of a 
funeral. 

In common with several other important 
plays of the last season, “ Rupert of Hentzau” 
had its original production in Philadelphia. 
The -part of Queen Flavia was created by 
Katherine Grey, but Miss Grey is accustomed 
to flit from company to company more times 
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in a season than it is always possible for the 
chronicler to note, so nobody was surprised 
when her place was taken by somebody else 
—Jobyna Howland, whose sole fitness for the 
position appeared to be the fact that she posed 
to Gibson for the pictures that illustrated the 
story in book form. Rosa Holf, the gipsy 
girl, was neatly played by Mabel Amber, who 
was leading woman for Nat Goodwin in “A 
Gilded Fool” and “In Mizzoura,” and who 
more recently made a metropolitan impres- 
sion in “At Piney Ridge.” 

Sothern was followed at the Knickerbocker 
by Julia Marlowe, who, since she has relin- 
quished Shakspere, has become a strong New 
York favorite. On this occasion she confined 
herself entirely to one play, a “comedy of 
French history and manners” adapted from 
the French of G. Lenotre and Gabriel Martin 
by Henry Guy Carleton, one time editor of 
Life, and author of a John Drew success, 
“Butterflies.” Almost intolerably slow in its 
first act, which fortunately was short, “ Coli- 
nette” bristled with action through the 
remaining three, and gave the star abundant 
opportunity for alternate displays of cajolery 
and consternation. 

Prominent in Miss Marlowe’s support were 
William Harcourt, the husband of Alice 
Fischer, with whom he played in “ The Sport- 
ing Duchess”; John Blair, who made a hit in 
the Independent Theater’s production of “ El 
Gran Galeoto”. last season, and William 
Beach, a capital King Louis XVIII. Mr. 
Beach was with Miss Marlowe once before, on 


her first tour, playing in <*‘ Ingomar,” “Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” and as Claude Melnotte 


in “The Lady of Lyons.” Last year, by way 
of contrast, he was with Anna Held in what 
he himself styles “a wild farce.” During 
the successful six weeks’ run of “ Colinette,” 
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a newspaper man discovered that its chief 
part contained 3,200 lines, almost twice as 
many as those set down for Hamlet. 

In the same week that Irving triumphed in 
London with Sardou’s play of the French 


Revolution, Charles Coghlan failed in New . 


York with his own drama of the same 
period, “Citizen Pierre.” This was presented 
at the Fifth Avenue Theater, following Mrs. 
Fiske, and was outfitted with some fine scenery 
and a good cast. But it was put on before 
all things were in readiness, against Mr. 
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affair, which left town under a cloud in the 
autumn, returned in the spring as a decidedly 
enjoyable compote of melody and nonsense. 
Jessie Mackaye, the new soubrette, came to 
the part straight from Micah in “The Little 
Minister,” and although her voice was infini- 
tesimal, she became an instant favorite 
through the charm of her personality. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” AS A NOVELTY. 


Broadway strollers must have felt like 
rubbing their eyes to make sure their visual 

















LORD’S CRICKET GROUND SCENE IN “THE GREAT RUBY.” 


Coghlan’s expressed wish; the action was 


sluggish, and the waits tedious. There was 
much good work in the piece, and its fate, 
where so many plays of ignoble type win out, 
is to be deplored. Notable in the perform- 
ance was the mother of the heroine, as 
played by Rose Eytinge, leading woman at 
the old Union Square in its palmy days. In 
the centennial year she was enacting the 
title rdle in “Rose Michel,” then running a 
race in popularity against Fanny Davenport 
in “Pique” at Daly’s Fifth Avenue, and 
“Julius Cesar” at Booth’s. 

After the week’s run of “Pierre” Mr. 
Knowles’ Fifth Avenue remained dark until 
May 4, when De Wolf Hopper appeared there 
in a new “Charlatan.” Owing to the excision 
of attempts at grand opera effects, the inser- 
tion of new lyrics and the engagement of new 
people to. sing them, this Sousa and Klein 


organs were in good condition during those 


. May ‘nights when they regularly beheld, in 


front of the Empire Theater, the “standing , 
room only” sign cheek by jowl with “Romeo 
and Juliet.” What, Shakspere draw in New 
York! No, it wasn’t Shakspere, but Maude 
Adams, at $2.50 an orchestra chair, too. 
Something like two years ago, Viola Allen, 
then leading woman at the Empire, said to 
the writer that a fond hope of hers was to 
have Mr. Frohman produce Shakspere with 
his stock company. Miss Allen’s dream has 
been realized, although she herself has. no 
part in it. But one may be sure it wasn’t’a 
mere matter of sentiment that caused this 
interruption in the triumphant career of 
“The Little Minister.” Charles Frohman is 
shrewd; he knows human nature, and is 
aware that personality counts for more in 
this age than the traditions. Had a woman 
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come to him with the beauty of Helen, the 
art of Rachel, and the purse of Fortunatus, 
asking his sponsorship.in a venture with the 
bard of Avon, her request would probably 
have been futile. While Mr. Frohman is 
called enterprising, and rightly so, he is a 
man who takes few unnecessary risks. This 


SCENE AT THE END OF ‘ 


production of “Romeo and Juliet,” his first 
* Shakspere presentation, was announced a year 
ahead, and its financial success was practi- 
cally assured before the first performance 
took place. 

Miss Adams’ Juliet was such as one would 
expect her to give, knowing her to be the 
sensible young woman she is. She compre- 
hended her own limitations, and did not at- 
tempt to go beyond them. If she had, the 
houses that greeted her would no doubt have 
been just as large, for curiosity is a quality 
in the human make up that will not be easily 
denied; but the public would not have en- 
joyed the performances as much. This new 
daughter of old Verona was very much such 
a girl as an especially impressionable young 
lady from a Fifth Avenue or Beacon Street 
family of today, shy over the discovery of 
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‘her first love, and unconsciously accenting 
the humorous side of her own eagerness. The 
balcony scene in particular exemplified this 
trait. Of course the severe test was the 
potion episode, and here the actress’ voice 
proved inadequate once or twice, but there 
was no painful exhibition of a vain attempt 
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to tear passion to tatters. The New York 
critics, with some few exceptions, were kird 
in their reception of the new Juliet, taking 
the impersonation for just what it was in- 
tended to be—not an attempt to rival the 
great Shaksperian actresses of the past, but 
a frank portrayal of a popular player’s own 
idea of the part. 

Faversham looked well as Romeo, and 
played the role with discretion, but it is to 
be recorded that Hackett, as Mercutio, seemed 
the greater favorite with the public. Mrs. 
W. G. Jones, an old stand by, was admirable 
as the Nurse, and W. H. Thompson, the lead- 
ing elder in “The Little Minister,” did excel- 
lent work as Friar Laurence, while the less 
important parts were filled in an acceptable 
manner. The blot on the performance was 
the Lady Capulet, and she was hopeless. 





THE STAGE. 


The play was produced in sixteen scenes, 
divided into five acts; there were no dark 
changes, a special drop, parting in the center 
and convenient for recalls, being used, and the 
intermissions were very brief. The mounting 
was in good taste, the balcony scene being 
particularly pleasing. 


THE CLOSING NIGHTS IN MAY. 


The successful run of “Rupert of Hentzau” 
at the Lyceum was interrupted to permit of 
Hackett appearing in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and in its place Charles Frohman gave his 
brother Daniel the farcical romance of Eng- 
lish make, “His Excellency the Governor.” 


Its production at this late period of the sea- _ 


son made possible a crack cast, picked from 
no less than four of the leading Frohman 
companies: Jessie Millward, May Robson, 
Guy Standing, E. Y. Backus, and J. H. Ben- 
rimo, from the Empire stock; Robert Edeson, 
leading mav of Maude Adams’ forces; Harry 
Harwood, who was in “ The Liars” with John 
Drew, as the elderly husband opposed to 
lying; and Grace Elliston, the recent acces- 
sion to the Lyceum stock. Mention must not 
be omitted of William Norris, whilom the 
capital dude in “Thoroughbred,” who, as the 
governor’s secretary, scored strongly with his 
dry humor, at its best in a proposal eked out 
with notes surreptitiously consulted. Happily 
the play proved worthy of its interpreters. Its 
setting was refreshingly novel—an imaginary 
island under British rule in the Indian Ocean; 
and as this was its author’s “first offense,” 
he was not trammeled by any fear of repeat- 
ing himself. Special points of excellence in 
the construction of the play were celerity and 
clearness of movement, the absence of te- 
dious explanations, and a certain grotesque 
frankness about the love making, which, un- 
true to the possibilities though it might be, 
was made sufficiently convincing for the 
realm of farce. 

The author of the piece is an Englishman 
of wealth, known simply as R. Marshall, and 
his experience in marketing this fruit of his 
brain is enough to discourage any aspiring 
dramatist. For if a play that turns out a 
success has to go begging for a manager, 
what chance has the mediocre article for a 
hearing? According to the story, Mr. Mar- 
shall hawked his manuscript about all the 
London theaters, and finally, in despair, put 
up the money to produce it himself. At the 
Lyceum it was put on for only two weeks, 
but was so well received that at the end of 
that time it was transferred to the Empire 
for a run into the warm weather. 

On the same night that “His Excellency ” 
was revealed to a Lyceum audience, the first 
play of a native author was presented by the 
management of the American Theater, in a 
supplemental dramatic season. Lee Arthur, 
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a writer of magazine stories, had been im- 
pressed by the dramatic opportunities offered 
by the Chickamauga encampment of 1898, 
and turned out “We-Uns of Tennessee,” 
melodramatic in tone and crudein many of 
its parts, but possessing traits of originality 
that deserve encouragement. The play as- 
suredly pleased the audiences at the Ameri- 
can, where it received a careful production, 
including a cast of first rate excellence. 
The hero was Robert Drouét, late of the 
Murray Hill, who is to enact John Storm 
with Viola Allen next season. There was 
also Theodore Roberts, the Colonel Sapt of 
“Rupert ”; Georgia Waldron, who made a hit 
at this same theater in “ At Piney Ridge,” 
and Raymond Hitchcock, in high favor as the 
comedian of the Castle Squafe opera people. 


Although the words which appear on page 
615 in connection with Augustin Daly’s pres- 
entation of Shakspere’s plays were written 
some weeks since and without any thought 
that the subject of them would so soon be 
stricken down, they may be read now as 
MunsgEy’s tribute to the great American 
manager who passed away at Paris on June 
7, in the plenitude of his powers. One looks 
in vain for the man to fill his place—a man 
who shall combine in his make up the scholar 
who loves the stage as the bibliophile his 
books, and the practical director who allows 
no smallest detail making toward a perfect 
whole to escape him. 

* * * * 

Imagine a man with a muck rake seeking 
the foulest corner of a barnyard, not to 
cover up its loathsomeness, but to haul all its 
repulsive contents into greater prominence 
—imagine this, and you may have some faint 
idea of what the Norwegian, Henrik Ibsen, has 
done in his so called realistic play, “ Ghosts,” 
of which a special performance, under dis- 
tinguished patronage, was given in New 
York at the very end of the season. It is 
honor to the Anglo Saxon instincts that only 
at rare intervals can the emanations of this 
old man’s distorted brain be staged in Eng- 
land and America. 

This latest representation was given simply 
to afford John Blair, the rising young leading 
man, an opportunity which his recent role 
with Julia Marlowe in “ Colinette” did not 
give him, and it is to be said that he availed 
himself of his chance to the fullest extent. 
But surely there can be little satisfaction in 
representing to the life a character whose 
culmination is reached in driveling idiocy. 
Mary Shaw, a sterling actress, who seems 
fated to be associated with plays of an unfor- 
tunate type, set forth a superb portrayal of 
the mother whose son is brought by the 
dramatist to an unspeakable pass before 
utter imbecility mercifully draws the veil. 














ELIJAH FAIRBROTHER, PHILANTHROPIST,’ 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE CHARACTER AND METHODS OF A CERTAIN TYPE OF PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, WHO. IS NOT 


[ jhDEe this heading I desire to pay my 

respects to a class which is large and 
influential, especially in a great city like New 
York, and is always successful in keeping 
itself in a conspicuously favorable place in 
the public eye. Regarding those persons— 
and they are many-——who do not let the right 
hand know what the left hand does, I have 
nothing to say. It is my purpose, rather, to 
treat of those who not only acquaint the 
right hand with the doings of the left, but 
impart full information to all the other mem- 
bers, and particularly to the organ of speech. 
For while we may depend upon the voices of 
others to spread the tidings of our short- 
comings, it is only through our own lips that 
we are likely to get proper public credit for 
our good deeds. 

The philanthropist to whom I wish to 
direct attention is the one who is always 
willing to do a kind act, or lend a helping 
hand, provided it does not cost him a cent; 
and who, in nine cases out of ten, contrives 
to make or save something through each deed 
of benevolence. If this were the whole of 
his scheme of life, it would scarcely deserve 
special comment, for the world is full of 
people who are perpetually striving to get 
the better of their fellow creatures. My 
charitable paragon not only possesses rare 
skill in “beating” his way through life, but 
while pursuing this course manages to acquire 
a wide reputation for benevolence. His 
scheme is one that calls for the display of 
real ingenuity. 

The basis of philanthropy of this descrip- 
tion is a genial, impulsive manner, the form 
of salutation sometimes affected by hotel 
keepers—usually described by reporters whom 
they favor as “a grasp of the hand with the 
heart in it”—and an apparent readiness to 
do anything for anybody. Reputations are 
quickly and easily made in a great city, thanks 
toa cheap and hysterical press ; and it is not at 
all difficult for a loquacious person to spread 
the news of his own benefactions to such an 
extent that the public will recognize him as 
one who never wearies in well doing. 

Such a man is Mr. Elijah Fairbrother, 
whose acquaintance I made some years ago, 
when I was sent to interview him for a daily 
newspaper which at that time gave me em- 
ployment. I remember distinctly that the 
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city editor assigned me to the task very 
much in the following words : 

“Go up and see that old: blatherskite, 
Fairbrother, and ask him to give his opinion 
about that Home for Refined Old Gentlemen 
that we exposed yesterday. First of all, give 
him to understand that he must pitch into it, 
or we can’t print what he says; and tell him 
we are going to publish his picture at the 
head of the article.” 

“But suppose he declines to pitch into it, 
and says it is a most excellent institution?” 
Isaid innocently, for at that time I had. not 
been in Park Row more than six months. 

“Declines!” scornfully retorted the city 
editor, whose language was not always as 
choice as it might have been. “Philanthro- 
pists never decline any proposition that will 
get their names and mugs into the news- 
papers.” 

It was with these words ringing. in. my 
ears that I sought out Mr. Fairbrother, called 
his attention to what we had already printed 
in regard to the Home for Refined Old Gentle- 
men, and asked him what he thought of it. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said with an 
oily smile, as he laid an affectionate hand on 
my arm, “but whenever any subject con- 
nected in any way with public charity comes 
up, you newspaper men all come running to 
me. Of course I am very glad to do anything 
I can to help you boys out, and I feel par- 
ticularly friendly to your paper, as your city 
editor knows. By the way, how is he? I 
don’t recall his name just now, but he’s a 
warm personal friend of mine. Well, young 
man, all I can say about this matter is that 
I am opposed on principle to these charitable 
homes, unless, of course, they are managed 
by competent persons. Now, I claim that 
the beauty of charity lies in the spirit in 
which it is bestowed. Of course, a man may 
give a large sum of money to a charitable 
institution because he is actuated by gener- 
ous motives, and not merely because he 
desires to see his name in print. I myself, 
for example, once gave two or three thousand 
dollars—I forget exactly how much—to the 
Retreat for Disabled Teetotalers—be sure 
you get that name right, for there’s another 
establishment that has a similar name and is 
conducted on a very different plan. Let me 
see what you’ve written. Yes, that’s right, 
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but my middle initial is‘D.’ That will do 
nicely. Why, what a fine, clear hand you 
write! Well, I never permitted my name to 
appear on that subscription list, for the 
simple reason that I am, largely speaking, 
opposed to organized charities.” 

“What kind of charity do you approve, 
sir?” I inquired as the philanthropist paused 
for breath. 

“Well, I must say that I prefer to relieve 
individual cases that come under my notice. 
For example, about two weeks ago, a young 
man came to me asking aid. I didn’t ask 
him for references, or inquire what church 
he went to, for charity, in my opinion, should 
be broad and liberal and recognize neither 
race nor creed. It was enough to me that 
the man was hungry and cold and needed 
work. I took him into my home and told the 
cook to give him a nice, warm supper. Then 
I let him wash the windows, and told my wife 
to see if there wasn’t some work for him. 
I let him sleep in a room over the stable, and 
the next day he put in some of the winter’s 
supply of coal, split up some kindling wood, 
and started in to work at sawing up some 
big logs that we had laid in for the open fire- 
place in my study. Well, I gave that young 
man a home for fully a fortnight, plenty to 
eat, and nice, warm straw to sleep on, and 
would you believe it, at the end of that time 
I had to put him out and forbid him to come 
on the place again.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that he was 
ungrateful after all you had done for him?” 
I exclaimed in accents of horror. 

“That is precisely the truth,” rejoined Mr. 
Fairbrother. “He made a sudden demand on 
me for money, which he claimed that he had 
earned, and which I am positive, from his 
manner and actions, he desired to spend in 
strong drink. I spoke to him gently but 
firmly, told him how surprised and grieved I 
was at his attitude, reminded him of what I 
had done for him, and bade him think care- 
fully before he gave up a good home to 
go out and face the world again. But you 
will scarcely believe me when I tell you that 
he replied to me in such an insolent and out- 
rageous manner that I had to call the coach- 
man and have him put out of the house be- 
fore he could inflict absolute violence on 
me.” 

“Then I may put you down, sir, as saying 
that you prefer to give aid in individual 
cases which come to your knowledge, rather 
than contribute large sums of money to in- 
stitutions which are beyond your own con- 
trol?” 

“Yes,” he interrupted eagerly, “but don’t 
put it in such a way that people will think I 
never give to charitable institutions. On the 
contrary, I have frequently sent checks, and 
sometimes large ones, too, to various homes 
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and orphan asylums. If I am not mistaken, 
I gave something, less than a year ago, to 
this very institution that we were just speak- 
ing of. They came to me for help, and, as 
the names of two or three of the directors 
were known to me, I supposed that it was 
worthy of my support. 

“Tf you could come up to-my house some 
evening, young man, I should be glad to have 
a little further talk with you on the subject 
of charity, which is something that you, as a 
newspaper man, ought to thoroughly famil- 
iarize yourself with. Indeed, if your city 
editor would like it, I could let him have a 
list of the charities to which I have contrib- 
uted during the last twenty five years; but if 
I furnish it to him I must make one condi- 
tion, and that is that he shall not give it to 
any of the other papers. I am always glad 
to do anything for your journal that I can, 
because I like its tone, but some of these sen- 
sational papers have a way of displaying 
their matter in a flamboyant style that is 
very repugnant to me. Why, I had three or 
four telegrams in one day from a certain 
contemporary of yours, begging me for this 
very list of my benefactions, in order that 
they might print it in their Sunday issue, 
with a portrait of myself, a picture of my 
house, and one of my place of business. But 
I said no, very decisively; and when the edi- 
tor himself came up and wanted to know 
if there was any ill feeling on my part to- 
wards his paper, I simply told him that while 
I had no personal feeling in the matter, 
nevertheless, I had no taste for vulgar publi- 
city of any sort. By the way, here is my 
latest photograph. I wish you would give it 
to your city editor with my compliments, and 
tell him that it has never appeared before.” 

I folded up the photograph in the notes 
that I had taken and started to go. 

“Good by,” said Mr. Fairbrother, smiling 
genially and holding my hand in his warm, 
firm grasp. “I’m very glad to have met you, 
and if you can spare thetime to come in to 
supper some Sunday night, I should be very 
pleased to see you. I suppose,” he added 
benevolently, “that you’ll make quite a space 
bill out of what I have told you today. 
Well, that’s nice. I like to see you boys get 
along, and whenever I can throw anything in 
your way I always do it. Let me see, you 
ought to make nearly a column out of what I 
have let you have, and that will be six or 
seven dollars, won’t it? Well, we’re here in 
this world to help one another. Call again. 
Always glad to see you.” 

This happened many years ago, and Mr. 
Fairbrother’s reputation for unassuming char- 
ity is even greater today than it was then. 
He is the sort of man of whom it is said that 
“he enjoys a high standing in the commu- 
nity.” That goes without saying. ~ It will be 
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remembered that Becky Sharp felt quite sure 
that she could be good on five thousand 
pounds a year, but this. man has done better. 
He has achieved a reputation by means of his 
oily smile, hearty handshake, and extraordi- 
nary ability in what may be termed, for want 
of a better phrase, the game of bunco. 

When an ordinary citizen is approached by 
a poor man who solicits food or work, he 
may perhaps give him a small coin, and then 
walk off with a feeling that the fellow has 
defrauded him by playing upon his sympathies. 
But the alms seeker who asks aid of the be- 
nevolent faced Mr. Fairbrother soon finds 
that he has met his match. Deceived, by 
the winning smile and benign accents of his 
proposed victim, into the belief that he is 
what is known as an “easy mark,” he accepts 
the philanthropist’s invitation to call at his 
house, and eventually awakens from the 
dream that he is to be adopted as a son, to 
find that he has been buncoed out of several 
days’ unwonted work. The philanthropist 
buncoes all his acquaintances out of their re- 
spect for his sterling benevolence, buncoes 
the newspapers out of a complimentary para- 
graph, andin the end succeeds in buncoing 
the world out of its good opinion. He even 
buncoes the reporters out of their self respect 
by making them feel that he only permits 
them to write about him because he knows 
that by so doing he is helping them to make 
a living. To this day, he tells his admirers 
how kind he was to me at the beginning of 
my career, and how many hundred dollars he 
put into my pocket by permitting me to 
write articles about him. 

And as Mr. Fairbrother is the very finest 
type of his class, so is his wife the ideal 
female of the species that is noted for un- 
assuming charities. I do not regard her 
with as much veneration as I do her husband, 
but in her way she is extremely clever in the 
difficult and enviable art of making charity 
profitable. Whenever she casts her bread upon 
the waters, there is a string tied to every 
cracker ; and it cannot truthfully be said to 
return to her after many days, because she 
never permits any of it toget away. As her 
husband is noted for that kindness of heart 
which prompts him to allow a poor man to 
put in two loads of coal for a plate of broken 
victuals, so is she famous for her charity 
to the young women who appeal to her for 
aid. Sometimes she is so moved by their tales 
of distress that she will take them into her 
own home and let them sew for her; and if 
there is any scrubbing to be done, it is 
generally some poor creature too hungry to 
make a good bargain who is permitted to do it. 

She is particularly kind to young women 
who write for the press, and never gives an 
entertainment without sending invitations to 
half a dozen of them. She is thoughtful of 
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their comfort, too, and always has pen, ink, 
and paper placed on a convenient table for 
the use of any one who might feel moved to 
write a few words in praise of her hospitality. 

I remember that on one oceasion she wrote 
to a struggling young woman who was try- 
ing to make a living by writing short stories 
and poems, and asked her to come to a 
meeting of charity mongers at her house, 
adding that she wished her to take notes of 
the meeting, for which she would be remuner- 
ated. At the close of the afternoon’s work 
she asked the young woman to what papers 
she intended to send her account of the 
meeting, and on learning that she was not 
employed regularly on any newspaper, and had 
not come in the capacity of a reporter, she 
became virtuously indignant, and actually 
made the young woman feel that she had 
made her way into her drawingroom under 
false pretenses. To this day, whenever that 
young woman’s name is mentioned, the ex- 
cellent Mrs. Fairbrother rolls up her eyes, 
wags her head ominously, and tells how much 
she has done for her. 

It must be said of Mrs. Fairbrother, how- 
ever, that she does devote a certain amount 
of money every year to charitable purposes, 
and is positively liberal in her purchases of 
tickets to charitable entertainments of a cer- 
tainstamp. That is to say, she is always will- 
ing to pay for any ticket that will pry open, 
even in the smallest degree, the gate that 
guards the great highway into society which 
is labeled “Charity,” and which has echoed to 
the tread of so many hopelessly flat, plebeian 
feet. She joined one of those delightful sew- 
ing circles which are formed for the purpose 
of enabling women with social aspirations to 
sew once a week in some great parlor and be 
snubbed by the exalted. She plunged, heart 
and soul, into the charitable work carried on 
by the ladies of her church; -and we may be 
sure that persons who stand as well .in the 
community as the Fairbrothers do not per- 
form their acts of worship among the poor 
and lowly, but on the cushioned seats and in 
the company of sinners of the highest social 
standing. 

It was mainly through her diligence in 
such good works, and her kindness to such 
young women of the press as had it in their 
power to write about her, that Mrs. Fair- 
brother eventually won for herself the prom- 
inence she now enjoys in the society that 
is made by the newspapers. Although she 
has no real place in the fashionable life of 
the town, nevertheless, by dint of constantly 
linking her name with those of the women of 
social distinction who serve with her on com- 
mittees, she has contrived to create the im- 
pression that she lives and moves and has her 
being in the very heart of the most exclusive 
and wealthy circles. And that is a reputation 
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that is very dear to the average feminine 
heart. ; 

The Fairbrothers are not the only persons 
of my acquaintance who are noted for those 
unassuming charities which they have made 
so profitable to themselves, but they are per- 
haps the best examples of their class that 
I have ever known. They are growing old 
now, and Mr. Fairbrother, conscious of his 
failing strength, is no longer active in the 
shrewd scheme of bunco which he has car- 
ried on for so many years and with such bril- 
liant success. His wife, however, retains her 


faculties to a remarkable degree, and it will 
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be many years before her decaying powers 
will make it necessary for her to pay honest 
prices in legal tender for her sewing and 
scrubbing. There is in every newspaper 
office in the city a ready made obituary of 
Mr. Fairbrother, together with a handsome 
portrait of himself, and one of these days 
they will be put te the use for which they 
were intended. 

And after that—but the final disposition 
of some of the men and women who enjoy a 
high standing in this community is a question 
which only theologians are competent to 
discuss. 
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BY BRAND WHITLOCK. 


HOW TWO OLD FRIENDS MET AFTER YEARS, WHEN ONE HAD WON SUCCESS AND ONE HAD NOT— 
THE QUESTION THAT ONE ASKED THE OTHER, AND THE ANSWER THAT CAME TO IT. 


T HEY had not seen each other for years, 

and when Reynolds’ telegram came that 
Saturday morning Weston’s heart had 
leaped in a glad way uncommon to him dur- 
ing the twenty years he had been practising 
law in Greenfield. All day he had gone about 
his work as nervous and happy as a child 
that counts the weeks and days and hours to 
Christmas. He had found it difficult to con- 
centrate his mind and to codrdinate his 
faculties. The writing of a letter had been 
a burden, and after reading a whole page of 
the digest he was unable to comprehend the 
syllabi and had forgotten the point upon 
which he sought sustaining authority. 

He had gone home that morning earlier 
than was his wont, to tell his wife that a 
luncheon would suffice for the noon meal, and 
that, out of deference to Reynolds’ city 
habit, she would better reserve dinner for 
the evening hour. The children had com- 
plained in hungry bitterness at this, but 
Edith Weston had understood the importance 
of it all. She had lived through too many 
years of retrospection and anecdote concern- 
ing Reynolds not to doso. And then, there 
were other blushing reasons. Harking back 
to maidenhood, she recalled a time when John 
Reynolds had been among the possibilities of 
her life. But, after all, she had loved Bob 
Weston, and given her hand to him because 
she loved him, and since those days of light 
hearts they had together followed Reynolds’ 
career as he had gone on and on, and up and 
up. Bob was still a country lawyer, and she 
was still his wife and trimmed the frayed 
edges of his cuffs, and Jack wasa corporation 
lawyer and a Senator, lost in the clouds far 


above them. And Bob had been considered, 
in youth, so much the brighter of the two! 

Weston made many trips out of the office 
that afternoon. He bought a number of 
cigars—imported cigars, the dealer called 
them, though they were merely Key West— 
but at any rate the best Greenfield afforded 
and better than he ever permitted himself. 
It occurred to him to get a bottle of wine for 
the dinner, but he knew Edith would not 
approve of that, and so compromised by 
buying cigarettes, in case Reynolds should 
smoke them. He was determined that nothing 
should be lacking in the comfort of his 
guest, especially in that moment after dinner 
when Edith should bring the coffee in. He 
vaguely understood that Reynolds was an 
epicure. The life at Washington was prob- 
ably responsible for that. He had suggested 
to Edith the hiring of Mrs. Hampton, the old 
negress who swept for her on Fridays and 
washed on Mondays, but Edith had said that 
she was not:ashamed of doing her own work. 
When all his errands were done he bought 
some roses to take home to her; it had been 
a long time—and, then, any way, they would 
look well on the table at dinner. 

Between the times when he rushed out of 
the office on these little errands, he sat at his 
window, looking down upon the littered 
court house square, at the lines of muddy 
wagons at the hitching racks, and the farm- 
ers with whips in their hands, trading, 
gossiping, tippling, and waiting for their 
women to come from the stores. He mused, 
but not on these unsightly scenes. He mused 
on the happy eveniyg that was. before him. 
Once, in his reverie, he felt that perhaps he 
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would be abashed by a certain awe of Rey- 
nolds’ success and fame. Would it be possible 
to call him “Jack” again? Would he find 
the same boyish sympathy and familiarity? 
Pshaw! They would pick up the threads of 
their lives where they had parted, and it 
would all be the same again. 

“Let’s see, how long’s it been, any way?” 
said Weston that night®as they sat after 
dinner in the little room, which, because it 
had a glass book case in it, he called the 
library. Weston knew exactly how. long it 
had been, for he recalled each detail of his 
parting with Reynolds ten years before. 
He was testing a friend’s memory. He had 
tried to make the inquiry in a careless way, 
but he felt a pang at Reynolds’ reply: 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know. A good 
many years, though, hasn’t it?” 

Edith had left them to put the children to 
bed, and Weston and his chum had been hav- 
ing the first of those long talks Weston had 
so fondly anticipated that afternoon. Some- 
“ how they had not picked up the broken 
threads of their lives. Ever since he had 
seen Reynolds’ tall form, that had taken on 
the corpulence of prosperity, emerging from 
‘the vestibule of the Pullman coach that after- 
noon, Weston had more than once fallen 
under the spell of Reynolds’ greatness. He 
had felt his welcome marred by a certain 
gawkishness that suddenly overwhelmed him, 
and on the way home had found himself apol- 
ogizing for little old Greenfield. During the 
dinner hour their conversation was desultory 
and banal. Reynolds, indeed, had given most of 
his attention to Edith, who was cumbered, like 
Martha of old, about much serving. But Wes- 
ton had refused to recognize any change. He 
had rebuked the suggestions of his own heart, 
and looked forward resolutely to a time when 
they should be alone. And now the time had 
come in the children’s bed hour. They could 
hear Edith up stairs, singing little Mildred to 
sleep. Her voice came down to them: 


“Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father tends the sheep.” 


Weston made one or two remarks, but 
Reynolds did not hear. He was sitting with 
his head inclined toward the wide door that 
led into the hall. His hand, in raising his 
cigar to his lips, had paused midway: 

“Thy mother shakes the dreamland tree, 
Down falls a little dream on thee.” 


Weston noticed patches of white hair at 
Reynolds’ temples, and remarked them. 
Reynolds tilted his cigar between his teeth, 
lay back in his chair, and sighed. In per- 


functory reply, he said something about 
Weston’s advancing baldnéss. 

“You're almost an old man,” he said, “at 
forty—tive, is it?” 
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“No, seven—forty seven,” replied Weston, 
“You know, Ja ” He was about to say 
“ Jack ,” but said “Senator” instead. “You 
know you were just thirteen months older 
than I.” 

“Oh, yes, so I was, to be sure 

Weston had thought of +a thousand little 
incidents to talk over with Reynolds. A score 
of times the words “ Do you remember” were 
on his lips, but seldom had he been able to 
proceed. Reynolds had listened sympatheti- 
cally enough and seemed to enter into the 
spirit of reminiscence, and yet, somehow, his 
guest’s memory was not accurate on all those 
trivialities of their youth. Sometimes it was 
plain that Reynolds did not at all remember 
what was to Weston as clear as the events of 
that very morning. Weston came to realize 
that while these memories meant much in 
his narrow, circumscribed existence, in Rey- 
nolds’ larger life they no longer had any 
place. 

The realization gave Weston sadness. He 
felt astrange dissatisfaction with himself, a 
restiveness under his environment and the 
deadly monotony of his days. He scarcely 
analyzed the feeling, and chose not to regard 
it as in any sense a spirit of envy, and yet, 
there sat Reynolds, with his fine clothes and 
his cosmopolitan manner, trifling in his 
elegant way with a silver cigarette 
case, and listening to a lullaby. How char- 
acteristic! He was one of those natural 
children of fortune whom the world delights 
in helping along. He seemed to ride like a 
god upon a sparkling wave of prosperous- 
ness and success: that never broke upon the 
rocks of opposition or died upon the sands of 
failure. 

They had begun: life with the same equip- 
ment, the same education, the same prospects, 
the same possibilities. In those days he had 
been serenely confident that the noontide of 
life would find him rich and famous. He had 
dramatized himself, indeed, as patronizing 
Reynolds. And now the day was far spent, 
the evening was at hand. Forty seven and a 
country lawyer, and, worst of all, disil- 
lusioned, palsied by the recognition of his 
own limitations and impossibilities! And there 
sat Reynolds trifling with a silver cigarette 
case, a railroad lawyer and a senator! 

He heard in the chamber overhead, above 
the crooning of the lullaby, the tiny voice of 
his youngest child, persisting in some mono- 
tonous question. An added weight, imposed 
by the sense of another responsibility, op- 
pressed him. He felt tears. And he had 
toiled and toiled and toiled! 

The lullaby grew soft and low, as if it were 
falling asleep with the baby. Then Reynolds 
spoke. He spoke in a voice that likewise was 
low, as if he feared to disturb the slumber 
song. 
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“Bob,” he said, looking at Weston uncer- 
tainly, and it warmed Weston’s heart to hear 
Reynolds call him “Bob” again, “Bob, tell 
me something, will you?” 

“What?” : 

“Why—this. If you had it all to do over, 
if you had your life to live again, would you 
—well—have it the same as it has been?” 

Weston knew that Reynolds had not said 
just what he mednt, so he asked: 

“Tn what particular?” 

“Well, if it were possible for things that 
are to be exactly as if they had never been, 
would you, for instance, be married?” 

Weston was silent. 

“Pardon my impertinence,” said Reynolds 
hastily. “I use the privilege of an old chum 
to satisfy the curiosity of an old bachelor.” 

Weston, reclining at length in his deep 
chair, puffed smoke profusely. Reynolds’ 
question, after all, had not greatly startled 
him. Rather, it had imparted a gentle im- 
petus to his thoughts, sweeping them into 
deeper channels. Had Reynolds’ question 
suggested the true reason for his failure? 
What if he had not married? Would he have 
buried himself in Greenfield? 

As a young man he had dreamed dreams. 
The dreams had not been unusual or unrea- 
sonable. They had come true for Reynolds. 
After graduation—in those dreams—they had 
made that tour of Europe. And when they 
returned, having had their fling, they had 
settled down in New York to practise law. 
There, indeed, they had lived much in the 
same style they had maintained in the dear 
old rooms at Cambridge. Weston had con- 
tinued to inhale the atmosphere of culture. 
He had cultivated in hours of repose. his 
artistic purposes and instincts. His lodgings 
were furnished with the taste of a dilettante; 
there were rich tapestries and oriental rugs, 
luxurious divans and inviting couches piled 
with bright pillows. There were etchings 
and drawings, paintings and sketches and 
studies, little bits with the signatures of 
artist friends. There were great library 
tables, littered with magazines, there were 
deep chairs, a shaded student’s lamp, many 
books, the odor of a Turkish cigarette. There 
were trophies of the field, and countless 
things that bespoke athletics. Then, his 
offices, with private rooms more richly fur- 
nished than any parlor, with many clerks, and 
all the bustle and importance and mystery of 
a big law firm in the city. There was an air 
charged, as it were, with corporate wealth 
and plenty, with syndicated security. 

Outside all this, the life of the theaters, of 
the cafés, of the drawingrooms, dinners and 
halls, golf links in the afternoons, carriages 
and horses and yachts, summers by the sea- 
shore, and voyages to Europe, that meant less 
to him, so much as a matter of course were 
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they esteemed, than the single journey to 
Columbus to argue the Colvin case in the su- 
preme court. He was so well dressed, so 
airily familiar with all new things, whether 
social fads or artistic triumphs, books, plays, 
operas, fashions. He would have smiled in 
such a superior way, as he toyed with his sil- 
ver cigarette case. 

Then, there was his characteristic inter- 
views in the newspapers, his essays in the 
reviews, his stories, now and then, in the 
magazines. There were the cartoons of him, 
the verbatim reports of his scathing cross 
examinations of witnesses in the celebrated 
cases of the day. He saw, again, the report- 
ers going down the bay in tugs to meet him 
on his return from Europe, to obtain his opin- 
ions on the nominations, the court room 
hushed and still when he delivered those pro- 
found arguments, the banquet boards rattling 
with gentlemanly applause when he made 
those humorous after dinner speeches, the 
crowds gathering at the railway stations 
when he stumped the State, the galleries of 
the Senate chambers ringing with patriotic 
enthusiasm when he delivered those brilliant 
perorations, and the diplomacy of the nation 
impressed by his suavity and power, the pol- 
icies of state feeling again and again, through 
a long and rounded career, the ennobling im- 
pulse of his hand. But above and beyond all, 
for himself the perfect freedom. 

Weston sighed and turned to Reynolds. 
He opened his lips to speak, but there came 
to him, floating down the stairway and 
through the hall, the low voice of Edith, for 
the baby had resumed her insistent and petu- 
lant little query: 


“Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father tends the sheep.” 


Reynolds was listening to the lullaby, rapt 
and intent, and Weston did not speak. He 
sighed again. He had buried himself in Green- 
field! And.why? Because—he fell back in 
his chair again to trace all the elements of 
his fate back to their primal cause—because 
one night, by the merest chance, in that idle 
vacation after he was done with college, he 
had gone to see some girls. It was June, and 
the night was soft, odorous, and mysterious. 
The great oaks stood darkly about the big 
house in the outskirts of Greenfield. The 
moon was shining, its mellow light trickling 
in liquid gold down through the purple 
shadows of the trees. Edith walked beside 
him beneath those trees. She was a slender 
girl, and she was dressed in white. The moon- 
light bathed her in its radiance, and glorified 
her simple muslin gown. It glimmered in 
pearls and drops of dew in her brown hair— 
and oh, the tendrils of that hair that curled 
about her brow! It made her slender arms 
dazzling in their fairness, and when she 
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raised her eyes to his they gleamed tenderly. 
Her lips were parted ; she almost laid her 
little hand upon his arm. He heard frogs, 
and their croaking was sweet. The shrill 
pipings of a million insects suddenly became 
music. He caught for an instant the scent 
of some strange sweet flower, and then he 
breathed again the heavy odor of the lilac 
blooms. The tinkling of a banjo on the ver- 
anda sounded far away, like the dripping of 
distant rain at twilight. And suddenly that 
night of chance was transformed into the 
night of fate. He held her gently in his arms, 
her glorious head was upon his shouder. 

There was another night, when the moon 
once more shone softly down, and Edith once 
more clad in white walked beside him. 
There were crowds about, and many lights 
and the breath again of flowers, and the roll 
of a mighty organ, and solemn words. She 
raised her eyes to his again, with the soft 
flame of a new life in them, and she called 
him by a new name. Then the little cottage 
and the furnishing of it, and Edith in an 
apron more beautiful to him than a bridal 
robe, waiting at noontime and at evening by 
the little gate. 

And then the baby came, and once it had 
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a Christmas and once a birthday; then they 
hovered together through long nights in a 
darkened room above a little cradle, and then 
they stood with hands clasped over a little 
grave, and their tears fell hot and fast upon 
the naked clods of a little mound. The years 
rolled by, and the children came. What a 
big boy John was grown to be! How well he 
was doing at school, and what a man he 
would make! Hewould bea great man. He 
had a destiny. And Susie, with the blue 
eyes, and Mildred—he heard the voice up 
stairs singing still softly: 


“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 


The voice ceased. Silence fell upon the 
little home that was entertaining a Senator. 
Reynolds, after a long while, listening for the 
voice that did not resume its singing, said: 

“Well?” 

Weston looked at him, and blinked and 
smiled. He opened his lips to speak, but, 
hearing a foot upon the stairs, and the rustle 
of a skirt in the hall, he turned his eyes to 
behold Edith, who parted the curtains, and, 
shading her brow with her hand, came in 
smiling through the door. 





THE OLD DAYS. 


OLD friends, old comrades, here’s a health, 
A cup of greeting to you all, 

Where’er the evening shades of life 
Around your faithful spirits fall. 

A hand to you, and a health to you, 

And golden memory’s wealth to you, 


For the old days, 


For the old, care free days. 


I scarce can think those days are gone— 
And yet, like dreams, they are no more, 
And one by one your faces, friends, 
Are turning toward the other shore. 
Then hail to you, and farewell to you! 
And the cups shall clink a knell to you 


For the old days, 


For the old, care free days. 


How few of us will ever meet 
Again this side the narrow stream! 
And even if our hands could touch, 
We'd seem like figures in a dream. 
It’s youth, sweet youth, good by to you! 
And we are ghosts that cry to you 


For the old days, 


For the old, care free days. 


Sit quiet, friends, and think it o’er, 
Aye, think how sweet the old days were! 
Seek not, weep not; take memory; 
Let’s have a loving cup with her— 
A cup with her, and a song with her, 
And a sitting stiil and long with her, 


For the old days, 


For the old, care free days! 


James Buckhan. 
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AN EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 

It is one of the most sacred of the editorial 
conventions that the public must have mid- 
summer stories in July and snowy ones at 
Christmas. In the magazines, fiction goes 
from Jaegers to batistes as regularly as the 
seasons come around, and a story of storms 
and icicles must wait over six months rather 
than conflict with the weather in which it 
appears. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the poor like to 
read of riches, a hungry man takes delight in 
a printed banquet, a quiet life wants to hear 
of an exciting one. We all incline to idealize 
the state we are not in. Why, then, would 
not a story of heaping white snows and 
stinging winds bring a pleasant illusion of 
relief to the mortal who is being slowly 
turned on the spit of August? And surely 
the dreamy haze of midsummer is never so 
alluring as when seen through the leaves of 
a book in the days of the zeros. A tale made 
up of vital elements can take us into its own 
atmosphere while it lasts, and of its mercy it 
should rescue us from the burden of the ac- 
tual weather around us. Most editorial con- 
ventions are built on a patient study of what 
the great audience wants. But we are in- 
clined to think this one arbitrary, and not 
founded on the soundest knowledge of how to 
please. 


COLLECTORS AND CREATORS. 

The profession of letters is overcrowded 
today, and has been ever since the moment 
when Cadmus, through the invention of letters, 
put a new means of livelihood within the grasp 
of many persons who had been intended by 
the Creator as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. It may be that the congested dis- 
tricts in the literary profession are more 
densely populated than they ever were before, 
and could be thinned out without material 
injury to the community ; but there is one 
branch of this calling which is not in need of 
thinning out, and whose few workers will, we 
hope, be safely preserved to us for many a 
year to come. 

There are two grand divisions in the liter- 
ary calling, one consisting of creators and 
the other of collectors. The creators are the 
heaven sent few, while the collectors are as 
numerous as the grains of sand in the corner 
grocer’s sugar barrel. That the public appre- 
ciates, in a vague, unknowing way, the rarity 
of the literary creator, and his immense value 
to us, was fully evidenced not long ago in the 
deep anxiety with which citizens of almost 
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every grade waited and listened for news 
from Kipling’s sick bed. It was felt that he 
had other wonderful stories to tell, if only 
death would spare him. If Kipling had been 
a mere collector of other men’s ideas instead 
of a creator of new ones, the English speak- 
ing public would not have hung over his bed- 
side with such keen anxiety, such devout 
prayers for his recovery. The collector can 
always be replaced, but no man can carry on 
the work that a creator has begun in pre- 
cisely the same spirit that its originator in- 
tended. 

Kipling is perhaps the very best example 
of a literary creator that the present age can 
boast of. His characters are his own, as are 
his point of view and the locale of his stories. 
It is impossible to imitate him successfully, 
though many there be who have cunningly 
tried their hand at it. His songs of the bar- 
racks celebrate the blood and muscle of the 
Saxon soldier. His “Recessional” has some- 
thing of the solemn warning cadence of the 
“Dies Ire.” We have not so many of his kind 
that we can afford to lose him. 

It is not an easy task to select from the 
long list of the writers of this century those 
who deserve to be called creators, nor is it a 
pleasant one to call the collectors by their 
true names. A cursory glance at literary 
history’s page will reveal to us a number of 
bright spots, each one of which has a nebu- 
lous following calculated to remind one of 
a comet. These bright spots are literary 
creators, and the nebulous following of each 
is composed of the small fry of collectors who 
have fattened on the genius of their masters. 

Dickens is one of these bright spots, and 
Hawthorne is another. Thackeray is a par- 
ticularly brilliant one that shines with un- 
dimmed glory and possesses a nebulous tail 
which is so far off that it is difficult to swear 
that it really belongs to him. Poe is another 
spot of fire, and his train of imitators 
stretches clear across the heavens to the very 
dawn of this morning, for his imitators are 
with us a plenty. Many of these think that 
by drinking, quarreling, and wearing the 
hair in the fashion indicated in the pictures 
of this great creator, they can become little 
Poes on their own account. Indeed, if it 
were not for the mere detail of writing like 
Poe, they might in many instances be termed 
fairly successful imitators of what is at least 
the common ideal of the great imaginative 
writer. 

There is one thing that can be said of the 
literary collector, and that is that he loses no 
time in the work of following a creator. No 
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sooner does a writer achieve success with 
some fresh character or novel line of work 
than the collectors are close upon his heels. 
If some newspaper humorist makes a hit by 
describing the sayings and doings of a bad 
boy in a corner grocery, we may be sure that 
a bad girl in a dry goods store will soon be 
exploited by the inevitable collector. Mr. 
Dooley has impressed himself firmly upon the 
hearts and minds of his countrymen by the 
legitimate exercise of his powers of humor 
and philosophy, but the experienced and 
thoughtful reader shudders when he thinks 
of the train of numbskulls under such names 
as Mr. Finnegan, Mr. Rooney, or Mr. Doolan, 
who are even at this moment preparing to 
assault the intelligence of our own people 
and libel the wit of the Irish. 

It is a long while since Oliver Wendell 
Holmes published the first of the breakfast 
table conversations of the “Autocrat,” and 
many of us think it is time for the servant 
girl to come in and drive the loquacious 
boarders out of the diningroom and clear 
away the breakfast table, once and forever. 
Nevertheless, the chances are that the close 
of the century to come will find these same 
boarders still dallying over their coffee cups, 
and uttering their silly platitudes with as 
much aplomb as if they were just making 
themselves heard for the first time. 

There are not so many imitators of Thacker- 
ay, and for good reasons. To begin with, no 
matter how skilful the collector may be in the 
tricks of his trade, he finds it difficult to imitate 
pure, simple English and a thoroughly good 
style. We should as soon expect to see a mon- 
key in the Central Park cage giving a recog- 
nizable imitation of Colonel Newcome as to 
find one of these collectors producing a New 
York “ Book of Snobs.” 

Anthony Hope has his little swarm of col- 
lectors buzzing about him already, and one of 
them has been seen creeping stealthily after 
Stephen Crane, who has himself profited by 
studying the work of Tolstoy—his copy of 
“Peace and War” must be a well thumbed 
one. 

We are not prepared to say that there are 
more collectors in the field today than there 
were during that golden period of our national 
literary history that was in its finest flower 
about half a century ago, but it seems that 
they enjoy a greater vogue than in previous 
years, and are far more ravenous in their 
methods, because there are fewer new 
creators for them to feed upon. 


A GRAND SWEET LITERARY SONG. 

This country, which can boast of the great- 
est reading population in the world, does not 
at the present moment.support a single high 
class weekly devoted exclusively to literature, 
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whereas the kingdom of Great Britain sup- 
ports a dozen or more, including two or three 
of world wide influence. It is true that the 
Critic was a weekly publication until but 
recently, that the publishers of an American 
edition of one of these English weeklies, 
Literature, are trying to establish it in this 
country, and that there are one or two minor 
journals which discuss books and their writers 
once a week; but we have nothing that can 
compare in any way to the London Atheneum 
or Saturday Review. . 

This fact can be accounted for on more 
than one theory, the most plausible of which 
is perhaps based on the circumstance that we 
have in this country not one great literary 
critic. Mr. Howells probably has a wider 
audience than any other writer who habit- 
ually discusses the books of the day, and Mr. 
Harry Thurston Peck undoubtedly contributes 
to more publications on a greater variety of 
literary topics than any one else in the coun- 
try. But it cannot be said that Mr. Peck’s 
utterances carry with them very much weight, 
or that the opinions of Mr. Howells—sincere 
and conscientious as he is—are generally 
acceptable to that small fraction of the read- 
ing public which is composed of the men and 
women who are able to read and think at the 
same time. 

And it is owing to this dearth of great crit- 
ics—though nearly every publication boasts 
its “literary editor ”—that what ought to be 
criticism has degenerated into insincere praise 
of both the just and the unjust, varied with 
commonplaces about books and writers, pre- 
pared in a style that reminds us of the local 
items in a village newspaper. 

It is difficult to think of anything more 
nauseating than personal allusions to authors, 
framed after the style of those employed to 
celebrate the wholesome geniality of the hotel 
clerk or the scholarly instincts o1 the theatri- 
cal doorkeeper, who, wise in his generation, 
never fails to “recognize the press.” The 
author thus praised extends to the scribe who 
praises him neither the privilege of the bar 
nor the hospitalities of the playhouse, for 
which reason the suspicion arises that his 
publisher pays for him; for one gets very 
little of anything in this world—evert praise— 
without money or price. And if the publisher 
pays, either directly or with advertising pat- 
ronage, for these little words of love, does he 
pay also for those elaborate tributes to the 
genius of his writers that are printed under 
some such captions as “Authors at Home,” or 
“How Our Great Writers Live and Work”? 

If they do, it would be interesting to know 
how they get their money back. One can 
seldom read a description of one of these 
literary interiors that are so minutely detailed 
in professedly bookish periodicals, without 
wondering what it is all about. When, for 
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example, such matter as the subjoined, relat- 
ing to some writer who is practically un- 
known, is thrust before our unwilling eyes, are 
we expected to go forth and purchase that 
author’s books ? 


The front door opens directly into a square hall, 
at one end of which is a wide open fireplace. To 
the left we catch a glimpse of the parlor, with its 
dainty white muslin curtains, its bright water colors 
and tasteful mahogany furniture. But it is to the 
room on the other side of the hall that we turn 
with greater interest, the room which is known in 
the family as “the den,” and which fills a far more 
important place in the domestic economy of the 
house than either hall, parlor, or kitchen. It is 
here that William Sontag Swipe pens those deli- 
ciously humorous and satirical essays which have 
made his name famous throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

This room is literally lined with books—priceless 
folios, ancient vellum manuscripts, bright today as 
when they first came from the hands of the Fran- 
ciscan monks who illuminated them centuries ago ; 
shelves full of books of reference and history, and, 
filling the entire south wall from window to win- 
dow, the whole satirical and humorous literature of 
the English language. A few choice engravings 
hang upon the walls, and on the table and mantel- 
piece are a score and more of signed photographs, 
many of them the likenesses of the men and women 
who have been the acknowledged leaders ef the 
Swipe cult in America. 

As we enter the room the great author looks up 
with a smile of welcome. 

“Ah!” he says, as he extends a cordial hand, 
“you've caught me in my den.” Then his eyes rest 
for a moment on a photograph that stands on the 
table before him, and he exclaims: “You know 
him, perhaps? No? Why, he is one of my strong- 
est admirers. It was he who wrote that superb 
review of my last book. Ah, I see you remember ! 
You have guessed right. Itis Peleg Squirm, in my 
estimation the only real literary critic in this coun- 
try. Iam at this moment preparing an article in 
which I refer to him as the Sainte-Beuve of America. 
Perhaps you are not familiar with his work? Let 
me give you a copy of his review, and I am sure 
that you will agree with me that it is one of the 
finest bits of analytical criticism that you have ever 
read. Perhaps you would like some copies to give 
to your friends? Here, take half a dozen!” 

In this pleasant fashion it is Mr. Swipe’s wont to 
chat about the books and writers of the day, his 
keen appreciation of the work of his contemporaries 
manifesting itself, from time to time, in some ex- 
pression of generous praise similar to that already 
quoted. 


Sometimes the author whose home is thus 
laid bare to the public gaze is a woman, and 
in that event she usually comes down to greet 
her guest “aglow in white muslin.” She 
invariably does her work at an old fashioned 
desk close to a broad window which looks out 
upon the beautiful winding Penobscot, or 
Neponset, or Housatonic, or some other stream 
with an Indian name. From this window can 
be seen also some distant mountain top or 
historic hill; but in no case does it command 
a view of such homely landmarks as are tobe 
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found in every other rural community, and 
are known as “old Bill Johnson’s medder lot,” 
or “Pop Tanner’s cider mill.” 

In every case, no matter whether the author 
be man or woman, there is a picture of a 
“corner of the study” in which that author’s 
immortal works are prepared. 

Laudatory literature of this description has 
no rightful place anywhere save in the adver- 
tising columns. It is of little or no value, 
because it has a fatal tendency to lack that 
precious quality of truth which is the essen- 
tial ingredient in everything worth printing. 
It would undoubtedly be very amusing to give 
an absolutely truthful description of the 
homes of certain of our writers, but it would 
not be polite. 

Let us hope that the century which is about 
to dawn will contrive to rid itself of a form 
of advertising that actually belittles the pro- 
fession which it is probably intended to 
benefit. 


MAN, MAID, AND MARRIAGE. 

The little love tales go pattering by in 
an endless stream; man, maid, and marriage, 
man, maid, and marriage, the same old ele- 
ments over and over. If a writer has not 
humor to hold us with, he substitutes love, 
and if his pen does not know pathos, love 
will take the place of that, too. If he cannot 
put blood and bone and sinew into his craft, 
the vitality that sends a story straight home 
to us, though it be only about a trapped 
wolf or a locomotive, then he stirs in his 
man and maid, and the public forgets to ask 
for the other elements. 

Love has become a short cut to literary 
achievement, a trick by which an audience 
may be held through a meritless performance. 
Forbid the use of it, and of all the writers 
that cumber our shelves, only a mighty hun- 
dredth would remain. The rest would have 
nothing left to justify their existence. Love 
is undeniably fiction’s best and greatest im- 
plement, but it should be used as a staif, not 
as a crutch. 

The ocean steamer story is usually the 
most helplessly dependent of all on the motive 
power of sentiment, being, as a general 
rule, merely a somewhat cheap and jingling 
overture to the wedding march. One picks 
up “ Transatlantics ” expecting an unbroken 
bridal procession from cover to cover—to 
find that the author, Frederick W. Wendt, 
has depended on the man and maid theme for 
a bare three or four out of the thirteen tales. 
In the rest we have a measure of comedy, a 
pinch of heroism, a slight and not disturbing 
dash of tragedy. The love stories are per- 
haps the best; but for all that, the others get 
through very creditably without the uni- 
versal crutch. They are all written with an 
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effect of brightness, due in part to a trick of 
tacking confidential little sentences—“ But 
he couldn’t”; “Which was unfortunate”; 
“So did the girl”—on the ends of the para- 
graphs; and partly to intimacy with all the 
small details of steamer life. It is a pleasant 
little volume, easy to tuck into a roll of rugs, 
and good to lend to the convalescent in the 
next steamer chair. 


THE DRAMATIZATION OF NOVELS. 

The large amounts of money made by the 
late Mr. Du Maurier from “ Trilby,” and by 
Mr. Anthony Hope from “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” set every writer of fiction to turning 
over the leaves of his novels in the hope that 
he might find a drama concealed among them. 
Sometimes a story teller, honestly believing 
that his work was suitable for the stage, de- 
voted months of toil to putting it into dra- 
matic form, only to find himself with an un- 
salable play on his hands. Sometimes he was 
unable to discover the dramatic value that his 
work possessed. In a very few instances he 
was successful in finding the play that he 
looked for, and turning it to good account, 
either with or without the aid of an experi- 
enced dramatic writer. 

The demand for dramatized novels is one of 
the most fortunate things that ever befell the 
profession of letters, and it is a great pity 
that so few of our writers are capable of 
availing themselves of the advantages it 
offers. A successful book paves the way for 
the drama that is founded on it, and this 
drama in turn creates a new demand for the 
book. The case of Anthony Hope’s “ Phroso” 
is an admirable illustration of this. The 
popularity of the novel led to its production 
in dramatic form, and the play awakened 
such new interest in the story that its Amer- 
ican publishers brought out a new fifty cent 
edition, and are said to have disposed of fifty 
thousand copies to a leading news company 
in a single lot. Mr. Hope is said to have 
made about twenty five thousand dollars from 
the book already, and will probably receive 
even more than that amount in the shape of 
royalties on the play. It is pleasant to chron- 
icle such good fortune, for the mere contem- 
plation of it helps to make life worth living 
for the man of letters. 

Mr. Du Maurier’s family still enjoy a regu- 
lar income from Mr. Potter’s dramatization 
of “Trilby”; Mr. J. M. Barrie is deriving a 
fortune from “The Little Minister,” a drama 
which may be reasonably expected to hold the 
boards for several years to come; and many 
other English authors are profiting by the 
popularity of dramatized novels. 

In this country, however, few story writers 
have enjoyed any great degree of success 
with dramatic versions of their books. Yet 
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Mrs. Burnett has been singularly fortunate 
in this regard, especially with “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and in a less degree with “The 
Lady of Quality.” The late John T. Raymond 
paid Mark Twain a great deal of money in 
royalties on “ The Gilded Age,” and “ Chimmie 
Fadden” is said to have yielded its author, 
Mr. Townsend, and his dramatic collaborator, 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, a very handsome in- 
come during the three or four years that it 
has held the stage. 

There is more than one reason for the com- 
parative lack of success on the part of Amer- 
ican writers in this newly discovered Klondike. 
Few of our novelists have devoted themselves 
to the school of romantic fiction from which so 
many of the most popular plays have sprung. 
The analytical novel is worthless for stage 
purposes, because an audience will not sit 
still and see a man think. The character 
story might have served the purpose better a 
score of years ago, when character plays en- 
joyed a much greater vogue than they have 
at present. 

Another reason may be found in the fact 
that most of our novelists possess a profound 
confidence in their own ability to write plays, 
coupled with a complete ignorance of the 
dramatic art. As a rule, the literary man is 
unwilling to accept the aid of a collaborator, 
and is still more unwilling, in those rare cases 
when he does form a partnership, to be guided 
by the counsel of the skilled stage mechanic. 

Generally speaking, an author is no more 
fit to dramatize his own work than a surgeon 
is to perform an operation on a member of 
his own family. The situations, characters, 
and scenes in the novel are the dearly beloved 
children of the writer’s fancy, and it is not 
easy to persuade him that the welfare of the 
play demands the slaughter of many of them. 
It is practically impossible to make him com- 
prehend that what may have proved the most 
successful feature in the novel is absolutely 
impossible on the stage. 

The trained playwright, however, knows 
that the principles involved in telling a story 
in dramatic form are almost the reverse of 
those that govern the narrative form. In the 
one case, the author must always know more 
about the development of the plot than the 
actors, while in the other the reader must 
always be behind the characters of the book 
in knowledge of what is taking place in the 
story. Moreover, while story telling is in 
many cases a natural gift, play writing is 
the most difficult and most artificial form of 
literary endeavor, and its secrets can only be 
learned by tireless study and long experience. 

Beckford wrote “ Vathek” almost at a sit- 


ting; Thomas Chatterton forged the “Rowley 
Poems,” wrote poetry, and died by his own 
hand in his eighteenth year; Charlotte Bronte 
was a mere girl when she told the story of 
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“Jane Eyre”—in short, precocious: literary 
genius always finds its vent in song or story; 
whereas dramas, both great and small, are in 
almost every instance the result :of plodding, 
painstaking industry. 

But if our story tellers have not demon- 
strated a knowledge of play building, they 
have at least succeeded in turning out a good 
many stories which a skilful dramatic con- 
structor could ‘turn to profitable account. 
There are great farcical possibilities in Frank 
Stockton’s “Rudder Grange,” and an excel- 
lent stage character in the person of Pomona. 
Van Bibber could be trundled round the coun- 
try as a sort of male clothes horse, attended 
by his man servant,'and moving amid scenes 
of fashion, with profit to all concerned. 
Julian Hawthorne’s “ Archibald Malmaison,” 
one of the strongest of modern American 
stories, offers unusual opportunities to an 
actor like Richard Mansfield. There are many 
other books and short stories into which, all 
unknowing, the authors have injected good 
dramatic material. 

A great many of these would undoubtedly 
be brought to light if actors, managers, and 
0 ego were to cultivate the ‘reading 
habit. 


CONCERNING DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
Nearly every young man who looks with 
eyes of longing upon the profession of writ- 


ing cherishes in his secret heart a desire to 
become a dramatic critic, and in nine cases 
out of ten firmly believes himself capable of 
writing essays on contemporaneous plays and 
players that will prove of lasting benefit to 


the stage. Once in a very long whilea young 
man who has nurtured these beliefs and am- 
bitions actually secures a place as’a dramatic 
critic—generally of some weekly paper—and 
we may be sure that Abraham Lincoln did not 
enter upon the duties of the Presidency with 
amore solemn sense of the awful difficulties 
that lay in his path, and the weight of respon- 
sibility that rested upon his own shoulders, 
than does this young man when for the first 
time in his life he enters the playhouse in an 
official capacity. He determines at the very 
outset of his career that no intimidation, or 
even personal violence at the hands of actor 
or manager, shall swerve him from the narrow 
path of duty. In his mind’s eye he sees 
Henry Irving, Sarah Bernhardt, and Augustin 
Daly prostrate before him, imploring him to 
soften his judgment. 

His mind is still filled with these solemn 
speculations when the curtain goes up, and 
the play which is to stand or fall on his judg- 
ment begins. That night he sits up very late 
and works very hard over his criticism, find- 
ing fault with the star, praising the scene 
painter; and “discovering ” precocious genius 
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in the person of a squeaky, ‘preposterous 
child actress who played: Little va. while he 
was at boarding school. 

By dint of taking himself very seriously, 
working very laboriously, and covering a 
large amount of paper with his comments, he 
succeeds in attracting the attention of some 
of the managers and actors of whom he has 
written. He forms the acquaintance of some 
of these, and is conscious of a growing sense 
of self importance whenever one of them 
salutes him on the streets. For it must be 
remembered that the adolescent critic regards 
theatrical managers as great and wise human 
beings, and takes it for granted that the im- 
personators of classic réles must be thought- 
ful, well read persons of refined, scholarly 
tastes. He is still a little apprehensive that 
his fearless manner of writing will some day 
subject him to personalviolence. He has yet 
to learn that theatrical folk do not seek to 
influence criticism in such a primitive fashion 
as that. On the contrary, they adopt a 
policy which is not at all unlike that by 
which the English Tories win over any 
Radical who becomes influential and noisy 
enough to cause them any uneasiness, At 
such a juncture the Prince of Wales invites 
him to dinner, or he is told that a seat in the 
House of Lords awaits him if he will only 
keep quiet; and it is seldom indeed, after 
such overtures as these, that a singie peep is 
heard from the previously intemperate and 
noisy demagogue. 

So it happens that, when our serious young 
friend begins to write well enough to attract 
attention, some astute manager or press agent 
takes him aside and addresses him somewhat 
in this strain: 

“Do you know, I never knew it was you 
that wrote those wonderful criticisms in The 
Review until day before yesterday, and then 
I said it couldn’t be true that a man as young 
as you are could do it. I always thought 
they were written by that old man with a 
long gray beard that always turns up here on 
first nights. Well, you’ve probably been 
around theaters all your life. My wife 
always gets up early Wednesday morning to 
see if The Review has come, just so as to see 
what you say about us, and I can tell you, if 
she’d caught hold of you last week after that 
thing you wrote about Maud Blossom, I 
wouldn’t have given much for your life. To 
tell you the truth, she was madder about it 
than Blossom, and I will say for that lady 
that she’s one of the few actresses on the 
stage that know how to take a criticism. 
Why, I found her with a copy of The Review 
in her hand, in tears”—in a mysterious 
whisper. “That was the reason the curtain 
was kept down twenty minutes longer than 
usual Tuesday night. The papers had it that 
she fainted, but it was because of your 
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article. Nevertheless, the first thing she 
said when she came out of her hysterics was, 
‘He must be right, because he always is 
right, that wise old gentleman ’—you see, 
she’s been making the same mistake I did— 
‘and I’m going to play the part so as to suit 
him.” Just go in now and see if that big 
seene of hers doesn’t go better than it did, and 
then you'll understand there are some people 
who know how to take criticism. You never 
met Blossom? Well, after the act I'll take 
you round to her dressingroom, and you can 
tell her yourself whether you think she’s 
dving anything with the part now or not.” 

This little talk has precisely the effect that 
the manager desired. Thereafter, this young 
critic, who is just as serious, just as honest, 
and just as anxious to improve the stage as 
he was before, never writes a paragraph 
about this particular theater without asking 
himself what the manager and Miss Blossom 
will think about what he has written. And 
the minute he begins to consider the feelings 
of the persons whom he is called upon to 
criticise, he is hopelessly lost. 

In the due course of time, other managers 
and players will undermine his critical con- 
stitution with insidious flattery; little by 
little, the honesty and ingenuous sincerity will 
disappear, his employer will either stop his 
department or get a new critic, and he will find 
himself outside the pale of the branch of 
work in which his soul delights, and that, 
too, without having the least idea why he 
has lost his foothold. 

There are certain things which a young 
man who aspires to write dramatic criticisms 
should keep well in mind. First of all, he 
should make his criticisms entertaining, for 
if the play is amusing, then certainly a de- 
scription of it should be amusing, too; and if 
it be stupid and bad, it offers even greater op- 
portunities to its reviewer. All the fine arts 
of ridicule should be studied and practised, 
and under no consideration should the young 
critic permit himself to be flattered or cajoled 
into praising anybody. He will never be- 
come a full fledged, thoroughly seasoned 
critic until he can shake hands with the 
manager at the door, accept his invitation 
to “go back and say a pleasant word to the 
star,” and then go down to his office and 
write as if every one concerned in the rep- 
resentation were a total stranger to him. 

And if it seem hard, now and then, to ridi- 
cule his acquaintances, he may console him- 
self with the thought that not one of the 
many iallen stage idols which incumber the 
earth can trace his ruin to adverse criticism; 
while nearly all have succumbed to flattery. 

* * * * 
Mother Goose, whom we had comfortably 


established as a worthy old lady of Boston,” 


has again eluded us, and slipped farther back 
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than ever into the mysterious dark of a 
locked century. Elizabeth Goose, mother in 
law of the Boston printer, Thomas Fleet. 
may have sung “Hey, diddle, diddle,” and 
“Little Bopeep” to her babies and grand- 
babies, but she was not the founder of our 
famous nursery literature, for it has been 
established that, long before the good lady 
was ever sung to sleep herself, a number of 
these classics had appeared in a series of 
children’s books published by John Newbery 
in England. 

Possibly students will prove to us, in time, 
that a hundred different authors had a hand 
in the Mother Goose melodies; that “The 
Three Little Kittens” must have antedated 
“Boy Blue” by.a century at least, and that 
“Little Miss Muffett”, could have been con- 
ceived only by a masculine brain. But we 
hope not. Weare willing to accept Homer as 
a composite, and to admit the discrepancies in 
Shakspere, but we can’t give up the unity of 
our great and simple hearted Mother Goose. 

* * * * 

Of all vandals, the least pardonable are 
those who spring up at the sight of any 
genuine national emotion and try to make 
money out of it. A great man falls ill, 
spreading a sense of calamity through the 
land; instantly a throng of little tradespeople 
swarms out to cash up the sentiment. The 
great name is dragged through the public 
prints and dinned in the public ears until the 
intelligent shrink from the very sight of it, 
and turn nervously from the subject if it 
comes up in conversation, hurt into antago- 
nism by the cheap clamor on all sides. 

As soon as the recognition of greatness 
becomes a popular fad, those who knew it for 
themselves must turn aside and wait, repelled 
without but loyal within, until some new at- 
traction draws the crowd away, and they can 
slip back nen y _ their - place, 


In a little het of saieen by Clande Fay- 
ette Bragdon, recently published, there is 
a quatrain that brings a sense of relief 
to those who are still struggling be- 
tween the over rigorous conscience of a 
Puritan inheritance, finding the shadow 
of evil on all things pleasant, on the one 
hand, and on the other the common sense of 
a less partisan era. It is called “ Tolstoy”: 


He calls from the hot road to us who stray 
In shady, pleasant woods abroad. 
Yes, Tolstoy, your path leads to God, 
But through the forest there may be a way. 


It is a philosophy of sanity and reason, and 
though the world does not need it now as it 
once did, it comes very soothingly upon those 
who, though in the forest, are dimly re- 
proached by the knowledge that there is a 
hot and unpleasant road outside. 














VACATION TIME. 


WHEN the long vacation comes, 
Then no more must call in vain 
All the myriad boyhood chums 
From outside the school room pane. 
Bird and brook and beckoning flowers, 
Sky and grass and sun in rhyme— 
Comrades such as these are ours 
{n the long: vacation time. 


O’er the shady swimming hole 
Bends the willow, as of yore, 

Like a gnarled, enchanted troll 
Watching by a treasure store. 

And the pickerel, wisdom gray, 
Laughs his glee in pantomime 

As he thinks of jokes he’ll play 
In the long vacation time. 


Woodland mysteries await 

Just the touch of youthful hands, 
To unlock the magic gate. 

Leading into wondrous lands. 
And the fish must deeper glide, 

And the hangbird higher climb, 
And the chipmunk quicker hide, 

In the long vacation time. 


When the long vacation comes, 

In the belfry sleeps the bell. 
Undisturbed the blackboard sums, 
Lies the crayon where it fell. 

And the river woos the breeze, 
And the hills are crests sublime, 
And the fields are golden seas, 
In the long vacation time. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


A CALIFORNIA VINEYARD. 


GREEN billowed is yon vineyard, like a sea, 
And, swaying in the winds, it seems to 
flow; 
Ere long those leafy waves shall purple 
grow, 
And like a sunset waste of ocean be. 
Lee Fairchild. 


A PRAYER. 


Gop of love, if I could soothe her 
In her sorrow, shed her tears, 
Bear her heartache, still her fears! 

In that “valley of the shadow” 

She must walk alone—ah, me! 
Gracious Love, if this could be! 


Piteous Love, if I could guard her 
*Gainst sad life, with heart or hand! 
I would give, at life’s command, 
Selfish hope or joy or triumph 
Just to see her smile—ah, me! 
God of love, if this could be! 


But I know a power wiser 
Than my love would have her grow 
Through her knowledge of life’s woe 
To the perfect woman’s stature; 
And I should not sigh—ah, me!— 
That my longing cannot be. 
Rosalie M. Jonas. 


A PLEA FOR PATRIOTISM. 


Noisy? Well, yes, perhaps it is; 
But today the youngsters have cause for 
mirth. 
Those cannons roar and rockets whizz 
To celebrate the nation’s birth. 
So let the boys have their fill of noise— 
The Fourth of- July comes but once a year. 
And, old as I am, I could join these boys, 
Make noise for noise, give cheer for cheer. 


I tell you it makes my old blood boil 
When I think of the deeds that our grand- 
sires wrought. 
With nary complaint for bitter toil, 
They starved and froze brave as they 
fought. 
Had it not been for them, think what we’d be— 


Colonies! Bowing to prince and peer. 
So I let my boys make a noise, you see— 
The Fourth, after all, comes but oncea year. 
Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 


WHERE COURTING’S MADE EASY. 
The London Jelegrafh says the Manx language is the 
best of all languages for courting in, as it has no fewer than 
ninety seven ways of saying “ My dear.” 


WuEN I am thrilled by bright blue eyes, 


- Or black ones haunt me with surprise, 


My native tongue quite fails, I fear, 
Sufficiently to say ‘“ My dear.” 


Though English words can well express 
Superlatives for loveliness, 

I sometimes pause, from sheer despair— 
Near rosy cheeks and flowing hair— 


To voice the tumult they impart, 

To tell the raptures in my heart; 
But this default would not remain 
Had I the language of Hall Caine. 
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Nothing there is that can beguile Not a Valley Forge, nor a Wilderness, 
Me from a maiden’s witching smile; Nor hail-of a Cuban steep, 
A half disposed, coquettish glance Can take one jot from our fearlessness, 
Puts me in a delicious trance. Who daily thy honor. keep. 
i} We carry the flag through varying scenes— 
H) | And so, perhaps, I ought to go From the sign of the old pine tree 
H Where the Manx island’s tidal flow To the Stars and Stripes in the Philippines— 
Murmurs to love’s delighted ear Ever the same are we. 


A hundred ways to say “ My dear.” 
And the lad with the fresh, unshaded mouth 


Not Lesbos, nor the Paphian queen, Fights as his fathers fought. . 
Under its blue sky so serene, And the man from the North and the man from 
Has ever heard a swain repeat the South 
So many synonyms so sweet. Do as their fathers wrought. 
i} And whether from city or farm we come 
i! The Isle of Man is grim and cold, We answer the call with glee— 
Hi | And yet love’s story, centuries old, _ We heroes upspring at the beat of the drum— 
i) | Its beaux can so profusely tell, Ever the same are we. 
That we who know it not—oh, well, Edwin L. Sabin. 


S ier s ; ° % ee pak 
hould henceforth sunnier skies forego THE QUARREL. 


Merely that sweet Manx speech to know, 


And whisper in a loved one’s ear WE quarreled—it matters not at what— 
A hundred things that mean ‘‘My dear.” And both said things so cruelly true 
Joel Benton. I all but left him on the spot; 


And at each word we colder grew. 





A FAREWELL. I looked away. I could not speak, 
I plucked a rose distractedly 

And kissed it oft, perchance to seek 
Some solace to his cruelty. 


So go your way, most fickle man; 
I, who am not too constant, truly, 
Bid you farewell as best I can, 
Without reproaching you unduly. I gave a little cry of pain, 
A thorn had made the tear drops start, 
I tried to check my sobs in vain, 
And then—he drew me to his heart. 


Silas McChesney Piper. 


We both are wise to comprehend 
The instant that the best is over; 

I scarcely loved you as a friend, 
Yet wholly liked you as a lover. 





So go—forget me in a day; ARGU 
I shall not deem you a transgressor; ebierscppiia i: 

But this I do ask—pray display Ou, there be those who worship the rose, 
A fitting taste in my successor. And the rose, I grant, is sweet, 


Alice Duer. But there is a field where the daisy blows, 
Like gold eyed elves in a land of snows, 
on oe Where I tryst with Marguerite. 


; AN 
fe oon nen See A dew sweet place, where the tender grace 





Tis a far, far cry from the Minute Men Of love’s young dawn is ours, 
t And times of the buff and blue, Where I can forget life’s goalless race, 
it To the days of the withering Jorgensen, Remembering only my sweetheart’s face, 
The hands that hold it true. Sun kissed in a sea of flowers. 
: | : Tis a far, far cry from Lexington 
t To the isles of the China Sea, ~ The world drifts by, while I, while I 
y | But ever the same the man and gun— Am king of the daisy land, 
Ever the same are we. With never a cloud to sorrow the sky 
And never a wistful wind to sigh, 
For the blood of the sires at Bunker Hill, And my love to understand. 
Through countless fierce campaigns, . 
Is as red and eager in peril still Oh, there be those who worship the rose, 
In the depths of the children’s veins. _But I hold my life complete 
And the heart and the eye support the hand When I can escape life’s waiting woes 
No matter what odds there be— To my kingdom down where the daisy blows, 
Ever the same thy sons, O land, Where I reign with Marguerite. 


Ever the same are we. Ethel M. Kelley. 
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MISS ALICE MORTON, FOURTH DAUGHTER OF FORMER VICE PRESIDENT LEVI P. MORTON. 


From a photograph by Kurtz, New Vork, after the painting by Edward Hughes. 
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